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INTER-ETHNIC RELATIONS IN A HIGH-SCHOOL POPULATION 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG AND LENORE DICKSON 


ABSTRACT 


A comparison of two large high-school populations indicated that ethnocentrism in both the majority 
and the minorities increased with the size of the out-group. Nearly half of the friendship choices were re- 
ciprocated, but less than 4 per cent of the rejections. In predicting whether or not their choices would be 
reciprocated, students were correct in two-thirds of the cases. Background characteristics of the differ- 
ent groups and sociological implications of the findings are considered. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


A companion study reported elsewhere? 
presented data regarding (1) the extent to 
which students in a large American high 
school (School A) chose associates for four 
different types of social relationships (a) 
from their own ethnic group and (0b) from 
other ethnic groups; (2) the relative status 
of the different ethnic groups as reflected 
in the choices of members of each group; 
and (3) the association of certain factors 
(sex, school class, age, membership in or- 
ganizations, and socioeconomic status) with 
the number and kind of choices made. 

The present paper reports the results of a 
study of a high school (School B) of about 
the same size (1,576 students) at the same 
place and time (Seattle, May 27, 1948), 
in which, however, the various minority 
ethnic groups were much smaller (see Table 
1). We here repeat certain inquiries of the 
previous study in order to determine (1) 

*“Selective Association among Ethnic Groups in 


a High School Population,” American Sociological 
Review, February, 1952. 


whether the relative size of the minority 
groups influences inter-ethnic relationships. 
In addition, the present study inquires into 
(2) negative as well as positive choices be- 
tween the various ethnic groups; (3) the 
mutuality or reciprocity of the choices made 
and received; (4) the ability of the stu- 
dents to predict whether or not their choices 
would be reciprocated; (5) how those who 
correctly predicted reciprocation differed 
from those who guessed wrong regarding 
reciprocation; and (6) whether mutual 
friends were more likely to be similar in 
background than nonmutual ones. 


II. THE POPULATION AND METHOD 


The administration of the questionnaires 
was identical with the methods reported in 
the companion study. Instead of studying 
each ethnic group individually, however, 
the present study merely compared the non- 
Jewish white majority with the ethnic mi- 
norities taken all together as an out-group. 
Also, instead of analyzing the data on the 
basis of four different types of social rela- 
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tionships as was done in the previous study, 
the present study analyzes the responses to 
only three questions: 


1. Who are your three best friends in this 
high school (boys or girls)? 

2. It is an obvious fact that we do not like 
everyone equally well. List here the names of 
students in this high school whom you don’t 
like so well, wouldn’t like to run around with, 
or feel that your personalities clash. 

3. If you think any of the students you 
listed in Question 1 will choose you as one of 
their best friends, place an X in front of their 
names. 


Students were classified according to 
eleven background characteristics: (1) sex, 
(2) school class, (3) ethnic group, (4) 
church attended, (5) part-time work, (6) 
school offices held, (7) school activities, 
(8) outside activities, (9) membership in 
Masonic organizations, (10) membership 
in a fraternity or sorority, and (11) plans 
after graduation. 

Of the 1,732 students enrolled, 1,576, or 
91.3 per cent, were present and filled out 
questionnaires. Among those who were pres- 
ent, the great majority (1,445, or 91.3 per 
cent) were non-Jewish whites, while 44 were 
Jewish, 37 Japanese, 28 Negro, 22 Chinese, 
and 6 Filipino, Hawaiian, or Indian. Of the 
non-Jewish whites, 73 were Italian and 
76 were Scandinavian. Protestant churches 
were attended by 58.7 per cent, Catholic by 
15.3 per cent, other gentile by 1.8 per cent, 
and Jewish by 2.6 per cent, while 21.7 per 
cent did not go to church. In addition to 
the four regular high-school classes—Fresh- 
man (ninth grade) 23.9 per cent, Sopho- 
more 25.3 per cent, Junior 22.9 per cent, 
and Senior 18.4 per cent—there was a small 
group of eighth-graders (9.5 per cent). 
There were slightly more girls (51.9 per 
cent) than boys. A little over a third held 
part-time jobs, and slightly more than half 
planned to attend college. A school office 
was held by 16.4 per cent, 50.1 per cent 
belonged to at least one school organization, 
and 60.7 per cent belonged to an organi- 
zation outside school. Nine and two-tenths 
per cent belonged to a sorority or fraternity 
(against school rules), and 16.9 per cent 


were members of one of the “Masonic” 
organizations—Job’s Daughters, DeMolay, 
or Rainbow Girls. 

The population of the present study 
(School B) differed from that of School A 
in that School B had (1) a smaller total 
ethnic minority (8.7 vs. 40.4 per cent); (2) 
lower average socioeconomic status; (3) a 
greater proportion of young students (33.4° 
per cent eighth- and ninth-graders vs. no 
eighth grade and 4.5 per cent ninth grade) ;? 
(4) a smaller proportion of school office- 
holders (16.4 vs. 23.9 per cent); (5) a 
larger proportion of Protestants (58.7 vs. 
50.0 per cent), Catholics (15.3 vs. 12.1 per 
cent), and nonchurchgoers (21.7 vs. 16.9 
per cent), and a smaller proportion of Jews 
(2.6 vs. 17.1 per cent) and “Other Gen- 
tiles” (1.8 vs. 3.9 per cent); (6) a smaller 
proportion of members of sororities and 
fraternities (9.2 vs. 22.4 per cent); (7) a 
larger proportion of members of “Masonic” 
organizations (16.9 vs. 13.2 per cent); and 
(8) a smaller proportion of absentees (8.7 
vs. I1.9 per cent). 


III. THE DATA AND DISCUSSION 


1. How does ethnocentrism vary with the 
size of the different groups?—A comparison 
of the two populations, (@) where minori- 
ties constitute 40 per cent of the total popu- 
lation and (5) where the minorities total 
only 8.7 per cent, is shown in Table 1. 
The degree of ethnocentrism of each ethnic 
group is indicated by the Criswell Index of 
Self-preference.® 


?In the school here reported upon (School B), 
the eighth grade is included in the high school; in 
the school previously studied (School A), the ninth 
grade is for the most part excluded. 

*Joan H. Criswell, “Sociometric Methods in 
Measuring Group Preferences,” Sociometry, VI 
(November, 1943), 398-408. This index interprets 
the actual distribution of choices in relation to 
the distribution which would occur by chance. 
This is a double ratio given by the following 
formula: 


Number of choices given to in-group 
Number of choices given to out-group 


. Number of people in in-group 
Number of people in out-group 


This index varies from zero to infinity. A value 
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Two hypotheses have been advanced as to 
the relationship between the size of ethnic 
minorities and the degree of ethnocentrism 
they are likely to show. One theory holds 
that, the larger the relative size of the mi- 
nority population, the larger will be the 
number of contacts between them and the 
majority, and, as a result, minorities will be 
better known, and prejudice against them 
will tend to disappear. The other theory 


ranked according to size, the ethnic groups 
hold the same relative position at both 
schools: non-Jewish white the largest, Jew- 
ish second, Japanese third, Negro fourth, 
and Chinese the smallest. Except for the 
fact that the two oriental groups exchanged 
places, the ranking by ethnocentrism is also 
the same in the two populations: Negro 
highest, then Japanese or Chinese, Jewish, 
and non-Jewish white. 


TABLE 1 


GENERAL SELF-PREFERENCE OF ETHNIC GROUPS 
AT SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B 


GENERAL INDEX 


NuMBER IN PoPULATION 


Eranic Group School A School B 
School A | School B 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Non-Jewish white. 6.3 2.3 954 60.6 1,445 91.7 
47.8 52.4 76 4.8 22 
Japanese........ 53-2 34.0 154 9.8 37 2.3 
0 See 16.7 19.3 253 16.1 44 2.8 
| ee 66.4 69.7 136 8.6 28 1.8 


takes the view that contact with minorities 
results in reduced antagonism only if and 
when the proportion of the whole popula- 
tion represented by the minorities does not 
exceed a certain point.* If we assume that 
the two populations reported in Table 1 are 
otherwise comparable, we see that, when 


of 1 indicates that the in-group has no preference 
one way or another between itself and the out- 
group; a value of less than 1 indicates that the 
out-group is preferred; a value greater than 1 indi- 
cates self-preference or ethnocentrism. For a de- 
tailed discussion of the mathematical and logical 
implications of the Criswell index see Paul Lazars- 
feld, “Some Notes on the Use of Indices in Social 
Research” (Department of Sociology, University 
of Washington, Seattle, 1948) (mimeographed). 
“If there were few out-group choices, one more 
or less makes much difference. If there are already 
many, the index plays down the adding or sub- 
tracting of one more.” 


“Eugene L. Hartley and Alexander Mintz, “A 
Technique for the Study of the Dynamics of the 
Racial Saturation Point,” Sociometry, IX (Feb- 
Tuary, 1946), 14-20. 


The degree of ethnocentrism of the mi- 
nority groups does not differ markedly at 
the two schools, except in the case of the 
Japanese. All the minorities (except the 
Japanese) show slightly more ethnocen- 
trism at School B. This suggests the con- 
clusion that ethnocentrism increases among 
minorities with the relative size of the ma- 
jority out-groups and with a decrease in the 
relative proportion represented by their own 
group. In the majority group, ethnocen- 
trism is notably less in a population where 
the minority groups represent a relatively 
small proportion of the whole population. 

Non-Jewish whites were more than twice 
as ethnocentric at School A as at School B, 
indicating that, in situations of the type 
here under consideration, inter-ethnic re- 
lations of the type here studied decrease 
on the part of the majority group with pro- 
nounced increases in the relative size of the 
minority groups. That is, there was pro- 
portionately less inter-ethnic choosing by 
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members of the majority group in the high 
school where the relative size of the mi- 
nority groups was large.® This relationship 
is probably not a linear one, however, but 
probably depends on some critical ratio or 
saturation point rather than on constant 
increments. In any event, the hypothesis 
that racial and ethnic prejudice can be re- 
duced merely by increasing the exposure 
of members of each group to each other 
(as determined by mere numbers of each 
group) is undoubtedly much too simple a 
formula. 

2. Distribution of choices Nearly nine- 
tenths of the students were chosen as a 
friend by at least one person, but only about 
half were named as an “enemy.” Moreover, 
there was a much greater range in the num- 
ber of rejections received: No one received 
more than 13 friendship choices, but twen- 
ty-one, or 1.2 per cent, received 14 or more 
rejections—one girl received 49, another 39. 

Of the 1,582 students who filled out ques- 
tionnaires, 707 were named as friends but 
not as “enemies”; 705 additional ones were 
named as both; 79 were chosen as neither; 
and g1 were named only as “enemies.” 

3. Mutual choices ——There was a marked 
difference between the number of mutual 
friendships and of mutual dislikes. Nearly 
half (1,979) of the 4,053 friendship choices 
were reciprocated, but less than 4 per cent 
(104) of the 2,573 rejections. The conclu- 
sion indicated is that high-school students, 
at least, are less aware of their “enemies” 
(or have fewer, or are more reluctant to 
mention them) than of their friends. 

4. The choices of “enemies.” —The 1,582 
students in School B named a total of 4,053 
friends, but only 2,573 “enemies” (i.e., per- 


®The greater ethnocentrism of non-Jewish 
whites in School A may be due not only to the 
fact that the proportion of minority students was 
larger but also to certain differences in personal 
and social characteristics which were found to be 
significantly associated with ethnocentrism within 
School A—viz., (1) a higher average socioeconomic 
status, (2) higher average age, and (3) higher per- 
centage of members of fraternities and sororities. 
Further research is needed to measure the exact 
effect of each of these variables. 


sons disliked), an average of 2.6 friends and 
1.6 “enemies” per student.® At School B 
76.1 per cent rejected at least one person. 

How do the students who name persons 
they dislike differ from those who leave this 
question blank? The classification of the 
two groups according to eleven background 
factors (sex, school class, ethnic group, re- 
ligion, part-time work, office-holding, school 
activities, membership in fraternity or so- 
rority, membership in a Masonic organiza- 
tion, plans to attend college) and the appli- 
cation of the chi-square test (for the .o1 
level of significance) gave the following re- 
sults: 

All factors except part-time work and 
office-holding were significantly associated 
with naming persons disliked. Students 
were more likely to name an “enemy” if 
they were (1) girls rather than boys, (2) 
less advanced in school, (3) planned to 
attend college, and (4) belonged to one or 
more organizations. The ethnic groups in 
rank order of likelihood to name “enemies” 
were Scandinavians, Jews, other whites, 
Chinese and Filipinos, Japanese, Italians, 
Negroes, and “not given.” “Other Gentiles” 
were more likely to name dislikes than 
were Jews, Protestants, Catholics, and non- 
churchgoers in that order. 


*A previous study in women’s dormitories at 
the University of Washington found (“Attraction 
Patterns in a University,” Sociometry, XII [Feb- 
ruary—August, 1949], 158-69) a great deal of re- 
luctance in answering a question regarding who 
was not desired as a roommate. There was, among 
other reasons for this reluctance, the expressed feel- 
ing that it was un-Christian or immoral to admit 
even to one’s self that there are people whom one 
dislikes. Accordingly, less than half of the in- 
habitants of the dormitory filled out the ques- 
tionnaire at all, and one-seventh of these made 
no negative choices. O. C. Smucker (“A Socio- 
graphic Study of Friendship Patterns on a College 
Campus” [unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1946]) in a similar study reported that 
only two-thirds of the students responded to the 
negative question. The relatively high percentage 
of responses in the present study (76.1 per cent) 
may be due to a number of factors—more careful 
wording of the question, greater feeling of 
anonymity of the study, relative youth of the par- 
ticipants, etc. 
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Speculations regarding the reasons for 
these observed statistically significant dif- 
ferences might include such hypotheses as: 
(1) Girls are generally more conscious of 
their social relationships and hence more 
likely than boys to name immediately their 
likes and dislikes. (2) Younger students 
have not yet learned to repress feelings of 
dislike, so they feel less reluctant to name 
“enemies” as compared with the older high- 
school and university students. (3) Mem- 
bers of organizations have more social con- 
tacts than nonmembers; as a result, they 
encounter more people whom they dislike. 
They are also more likely to accept the 
prejudices of groups to which they belong. 
(See below regarding fraternities and so- 
rorities. ) 

On the other hand, it is possible that the 
observed differences may be attributed sim- 
ply to the fact that the persons who do not 
indicate any dislikes are the relatively iso- 
lated and those who are, for some reason, 
reluctant about answering. A comparison 
of the number of friends named with the 
number of “enemies” indicated by each of 
the two groups shows that girls name more 
friends as well as more “enemies” than boys 
did, but the difference was not so large as 
on the friendship question. There was also 
a tendency for members of organizations 
(other than sororities and fraternities) to 
make more friendship choices than non- 
members did. Other factors were not corre- 
lated with the number of friends named. 
In other words, sex and membership in or- 
ganizations are associated with the number 
of both friends and “enemies” named; age, 
plans after graduation, ethnic group, and 
church affiliation are related to the number 
of “enemies” but not to the number of 
friends named; and office-holding and part- 
time work are related to neither. 

All groups named more friends than 
“enemies,” except members of fraternities 
and sororities, who named 370 friends and 
382 “enemies.” In view of the fact that fra- 
ternities and sororities are “illegal” under 
the school rules, it is possible (a) that only 
the more militant and clannish students 


would, under these circumstances, admit 
membership and (6) that such members 
would naturally incur a good deal of hos- 
tility on the part of other students and 
would be likely to reciprocate such hos- 
tility. In any event, fraternal organization 
is perhaps by its nature inclined to empha- 
size in-group loyalties to a higher degree 
than most group memberships, and their 
accentuated consciousness of members of 
out-groups, and dislike of them, suggests an 
interesting hypothesis for further test. 

5. Are “enemies” chosen from the same 
groups from which friends are chosen?— 
We have seen that three-fourths of all the 
students chose “enemies.” Are “enemies” 
chosen from the in-group just as commonly 
as friends are? To test this question, we 
compared the choices made of both friends 
and “enemies” by students classified ac- 
cording to each of the eleven character- 
istics given above. The Criswell index was 
then computed for each group. Table 2 
shows the results when the groups are com- 
pared according to sex. 

From this table we see that both boys 
and girls show a strong tendency to choose 
members of their own sex as both friends 
and “enemies.” This tendency was stronger 
for both boys and girls on friendship but 
was still well above the indifference level 
(a Criswell index of 1.0) on dislikes. Boys 
showed a greater in-group tendency than 
girls did on both questions.’ 

All groups, except nonofficers, showed 
preference for their own classification on 
friendship choices. Likewise, except for four 
groups, a definite tendency was apparent 
to name “enemies” as well as friends from 
the in-group. The exceptions were: (1) non- 
officers, (2) nonmembers of Masonic or- 
ganizations, (3) nonmembers of fraternities 
and sororities, and (4) nonmembers of 

* Similar tables for each of the eleven character- 
istics according to which these data have been 
analyzed is available in Lenore Dickson, “Social 
Distance in Two Seattle High Schools” (unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, University of Washington Li- 
brary, 1951). On account of limited space, only 


the conclusions from the other tables are included 
in the present paper. 
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any organization outside school. Apparently 
“nonentities” are ignored, both positively 
and negatively, even by other nonentities. 

Cleavage was strongest along ethnic, 
school class, and sex lines on both the 
friendship and the dislike questions. The 
ranking by the Criswell index for rejec- 
tions was very similar to the order of re- 
jections for friendship. Nearly all groups 
showed less tendency to name persons like 
themselves as “enemies” than as friends; 
the main exceptions were eighth-graders 


attempt to draw conclusions regarding pop- 
ularity from our data regarding choices of 
persons liked and disliked. 

For example, one of the most popular 
boys, chosen 13 times as a best friend, is an 
eighteen-year-old Senior who was secretary 
of Hi-Y and a member of the football team. 
His father worked as a laborer in a fur- 
niture factory and his mother owned a 
grocery. He did not attend church, work 
after school, or plan to attend college. (He 
is, however, now in college and is doing 


TABLE 2 
FRIENDSHIP AND DISLIKE CHOICES, BY SEX 


Sex oF Person CHOSEN 


| 
SEX OF | NUMBER | As Friends As “Enemies” 
CHOOSER | ENROLLED) 
| | | | 
| | | 
| Male | Female | Total | Criswell | stale | Female | on | 
| | | Index | } Index 
} 
_ yl ee 761 | 1,706 | 142 | 1,848 | 13.0 | 890 | 96 | 986 | 10.0 
| 821 | 160 | 2,045 | 2,205 | 11.9 | 242 1,345 | 1,587 | 
| | 


| | 


and members of Masonic and other fra- 
ternal organizations. 

6. The popular versus the unpopular stu- 
dent.—The criteria used as a basis for the 
classification of groups in this study were 
obviously chosen because of their amena- 
bility to statistical treatment and not be- 
cause the authors are under the impression 
that they are the only, or even the primary, 
conditions that determine interpersonal re- 
lationships. The present paper does not deal 
with any of the subtler measures of person- 
ality, the sum total of which in various 
configurations doubtless in the end deter- 
mine such relations as friendship and enmi- 
ty.8 The same may be said regarding any 


®Some attempt to deal with conspicuous indi- 
vidual cases will be found in the following M.A. 
theses (University of Washington Library, 1949), 
which deal with more intensive analyses of the 
data of the present study as they relate to particular 
minorities: Marilyn Graalfs, “A Sociometric Study 
of Chinese Students in a Polyethnic High School”; 


very well.) He did not choose any girls on 
his questionnaire, and he was confident that 
all three of his best friends would also 
choose him, which they did. He named no 
one as an “enemy.” On the other hand, con- 
sider a precocious girl of fifteen, already a 
Junior. She belonged to the honor society 
and planned to go to college. About once 
a month she went to the Congregational 
church, and she sang in her school glee 
club. Her father was a bread salesman, her 
mother a housewife. She expected none of 
her best friends to choose her and named 
as one of her three “enemies” the only girl 
(also one of the five most disliked students) 
who chose her as best friend. She was named 
49 times as an “enemy” (the next nearest 


Virginia Hertzler, “A Sociometric Study of Japa- 
nese Students in a Polyethnic High School”; 
Jessie Reichel, “A Sociometric Study of Jewish 


Students in a Polyethnic High School.” A similar 
study of Negro students was undertaken but has 
not yet been completed. 
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number was 39) but only once as a friend. 

Obviously, the relative popularity of 
these two students is determined by a con- 
figuration of many other factors than those 
analyzed in this study. Indeed, the present 
study may be regarded as merely prelimi- 
nary to such more intensive analysis. As a 
clue to the frequency with which the factors 
here analyzed may enter into the total pic- 
ture, however, we compared (a) the 94 stu- 
dents chosen six or more times as friend 
with (b) the 119 chosen as “enemy” six or 
more times, with respect to the frequency 
with which our eleven characteristics oc- 
curred in each of these two groups as 
against their occurrence in the school as a 
whole. On account of lack of space we can 
report only some of the more general results 
of this comparison.® 

The results show that boys are more pop- 
ular (as defined above) than girls, in the 
sense of being more frequently chosen. A 
disproportionately high number of boys 
were found in the frequently-chosen-as- 
friends groups, and the number in the fre- 
quently-chosen-as-“enemies” group was dis- 
proportionately low. This may be attributed 
in part to the fact that boys showed a 
greater tendency to choose boys as friends 
than girls to choose girls, thus causing more 
boys than girls to be chosen. 

No consistent tendency seems to operate 
in determining the popularity of members 
in different school classes. Eighth-graders 
were overchosen as “enemies,” probably 
because they not only made more nega- 
tive choices than members of other classes 
but also showed the highest tendency to 
name members of their own group. Fresh- 
men were underchosen as both friends and 
“enemies,” probably reflecting their “un- 
important” status in the hierarchy of school 
classes. Sophomores were underchosen as 
“enemies.” Juniors were overchosen as both 
friends and “enemies” but more frequently 
as friends than as “enemies.” Seniors, as 
well as Juniors, were relatively popular as 
friends, probably on account of their promi- 


® The detailed figures will be found in Table 29, 
pp. 76-77, of Dickson, of. cit. 


nence in school activities or the mere fact 
that they have been around school longer 
and therefore have opportunity to make 
more friends. 

Protestants were overchosen as both 
friends and “enemies” and Roman Catho- 
lics were overchosen as “enemies.” Those 
not attending church were underchosen as 
both friends and “enemies,” and so were 
nonmembers of other outside organizations, 
sororities and fraternities, and Masonic 
groups. This seems to indicate that those 
who do not belong to social groups are, 
on the whole, less in the foreground of at- 
tention and therefore less likely to be either 
widely liked or disliked. This view is also 
supported by the fact that school officers 
were disproportionately both liked and dis- 
liked, although many more likes than dis- 
likes were registered toward office-holders. 
Members of school organizations were over- 
chosen as friends and chosen proportion- 
ately as “enemies.” Students holding part- 
time jobs, as well as those who did not 
plan to attend college, were underchosen as 
friends and overchosen as “enemies.” 

On the whole, our data reflect the tend- 
ency to choose friends, as well as “enemies,” 
from our own in-groups. We saw above that 
nearly 50 per cent of the friendship choices 
were reciprocated, whereas only about 4 
per cent of the rejections were mutual. Al- 
lowing for all the inhibitions and other con- 
ditions that may cause dislikes to be less 
freely reported, this finding nevertheless 
seems to indicate a considerably greater 
frequency and awareness of mutual feelings 
of attraction than of feelings of dislike. 

7. Similarity of mutual friends——Are 
mutual friends more nearly alike in certain 
respects than are nonmutual friends? To 
answer this question, we classified all re- 
ciprocated friendship choices into eleven 
different interrelation matrices—one for 
each of our background factors (p. 2). 
Then we computed the Criswell self-prefer- 
ence index and compared our results with 
those obtained for all the friendship choices. 
If the index value for the group whose 
choices were reciprocated was higher for 
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any given class (e.g., males) than for all 
males, it indicates (a) that mutual friends 
are more likely to be similar in that given 
characteristic (e.g., more likely both to be 
boys) than are nonmutual friends and (6) 
that choices given to persons similar to the 
chooser in that respect (e.g., boys choosing 
boys) are more likely to be reciprocated 
than are choices given to persons who differ 
in the respect in question (e.g., boys choos- 
ing girls). 

Again omitting the detailed figures, we 
may summarize the results of this inquiry 
as follows: The Criswell indexes for mutual, 
as compared with nonmutual, friends were 
higher for all sex and school class groups 
and for Japanese and Jews among the eth- 
nic classifications. The index did not differ 
markedly for those for all friendship choices 
within a given category on the basis of 
socioeconomic, social, and other ethnic and 
religious group classifications. Since the 
general cleavages at this school were strong- 
est along class, sex, and ethnic lines, it is 
not surprising that, when choices cross these 
lines, the probability of their being recipro- 
cated is lower than when other lines are 
crossed. 

8. Ability to predict reciprocation —Of 
greater interest, perhaps, is the question of 
how students who correctly guess whether 
their choices will be reciprocated differ from 
those who guess incorrectly. To gauge cor- 
rectly the attitude of others toward us, and 
consequently the degree of objectivity to- 
ward ourselves, is generally regarded as a 
mark of a well-adjusted personality. Con- 
versely, failure to appraise with some accu- 
racy the attitudes of others toward us re- 
sults in distorted notions of ourselves which, 
when sufficiently aggravated, are a common 
symptom of psychopathology. Again, the 
question of how accurately a person can 
predict who will choose him as a friend 
might be of great significance in simplifying 
certain sociometric studies of large popu- 
lations in that it would permit the location 
of sociometric networks from samples in- 
stead of complete enumerations. The data 
in the present case do not permit conclu- 


sions as to the ability of any given person 
to name correctly the persons who will 
choose him as a friend, because our ques- 
tion merely asked whether a person could 
make such a prediction with respect only 
to the people he himself mentioned as 
friends. Our results from the question as 
asked are shown in Table 3. 

In this table we see that, of the 4,053 
friendship choices made, almost the same 
number of reciprocations occurred as were 
expected: 2,077 expected and 1,979 actu- 
ally received. This figure does not indi- 
cate, however, that nearly all the guesses 
made about reciprocation were correct, since 
a glance at the body of the table shows 
that on one-third (17.4 + 15.0 = 32.4) 
of their choices they actually guessed wrong 
about whether or not their friends would 
also choose them. In short, only two-thirds 
of those who did not expect reciprocation 
did not receive it, and only two-thirds of 
those who did expect reciprocation re- 
ceived it. 

If we now separate those students who 
guessed correctly with respect to recipro- 
cation from those who guessed incorrectly, 
we find in what respects the two groups 
differ in terms of the eleven classifications 
used in this study. If we further assume 
that a student is well adjusted in propor- 
tion as his friendships are mutual and, sec- 
ond, that his adjustment is positively corre- 
lated with the correctness of his expecta- 
tions regarding the reciprocal feelings of the 
persons he chooses, we may suggest the fol- 
lowing possible scale for measuring social 
adjustment: (1) The best adjusted are 
those who both expect to be and actually 
are chosen as friends by the persons they 
themselves name; 1,371, or 33.8 per cent 
of the choices fell in this category. (2) Sec- 
ond are those who correctly predict that 
the persons they like best will not choose 
them; 1,369, or 33.8 per cent fell in this 
group. (Groups [1] and [2] should perhaps 
be regarded as equally well adjusted.) (3) 
Next come those whose choices actually are 
reciprocated but who are too insecure to 
expect it; 608, or 15 per cent, were in this 
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class. (4) Fourth are the overconfident, who 
expect reciprocation when none is forth- 
coming; 706, or 17.4 per cent, were here. 
(5) Even less adjusted are those who chose 
people as friends who not only do not re- 
ciprocate the choice but regard those who 
chose them as “enemies”; 75, or 1.9 per 
cent, were in this tragic predicament. Twen- 
ty-seven of these indicated that they ex- 
pected to be chosen as friends by persons 
who actually chose them as “enemies.” Per- 
haps Groups (3) and (4) represent rather 
the same degree of lack of rapport rather 
than different degrees of social adjustment 


rocated and the percentage of correct pre- 
dictions of reciprocation appear to increase 
with age and school class, reaching a peak 
in the junior year and falling back slightly 
in the senior year. 

3. Compared with nonmembers, mem- 
bers of sororities and fraternities both ex- 
pected and received reciprocation oftener 
and were more often right in their predic- 
tions of reciprocation. The closer and more 
frequent association provided by these or- 
ganizations, as well as possibly special char- 
acteristics of persons who became members, 
may account for their rapport as a whole, 


TABLE 3 


FRIENDSHIP CHOICES BY WHETHER OR NOT RECIPROCATION WAS 
(1) EXPECTED AND (2) RECEIVED 


RECIPROCATION RECIPROCATION 
RECEIVED Not RECEIVED 
Totat | Per Cent 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Reciprocation expected....} 1,371 33.8 706 17.4 2,077 | 51.2 
Reciprocation not expected 608 15.0 1,368 | 33.8 1,976 | 48.8 
1,979 | 48.8 | 2,074 | 51.2 4,053 | 100.0 


as here defined and that therefore the pres- 
ent classification should be regarded as a 
three-point rather than a five-point scale. 
In any event, it is apparent, if we adopt the 
above reasoning, that two-thirds (Groups 
[1] and [2]) of the population were well 
adjusted. 

A comparison of the students whose 
choices were reciprocated with those whose 
choices were not reciprocated yielded the 
following results: 

1. Girls seemed to be decidedly better 
adjusted socially than boys in the sense 
that a greater percentage of their choices 
were reciprocated (55.3 per cent as com- 
pared with 41.1 per cent for the boys). The 
girls were also better at predicting recipro- 
cation (69.8 per cent correctly guessed re- 
ciprocation as compared with 65.0 per cent 
for the boys). 

2. Both the percentage of choices recip- 


although (as noted below) the number of 
cases of extreme maladjustment (as here 
measured) is also disproportionately great 
among sorority and fraternity members. 

4. The other eight factors—ethnic group, 
church membership, part-time work, school 
office-holding, school activities, outside ac- 
tivities, membership in Masonic organiza- 
tions, and plans after graduation—were not 
associated markedly with social adjustment 
as here measured. 

5. When we select for special consider- 
ation the small group which was disliked 
by the persons they considered their best 
friends, we find that eighth-graders, Fresh- 
men, Jews, and members of sororities and 
fraternities contribute more than propor- 
tionately to this group of socially malad- 
justed. The high proportion of eighth- 
graders and Freshmen in this group is con- 
sistent with the finding that social adjust- 
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ment of the type here considered increases 
with age and that the eighth-graders have 
not yet learned reliably to estimate the atti- 
tudes of others. Reciprocation was expected 
in seven of nine ill-fated choices by mem- 
bers of fraternities and sororities. This 
seems directly to contradict our previous 
finding for these groups as a whole. Actu- 
ally, of course, it may be true that the great 
majority of members of these organizations 
expect and receive reciprocation more often 
and are more often right in their predictions 
of these reciprocations than nonmembers. 
It is possible that at the same time a certain 
number of these people mistake the formal 
gestures of friendship as required by fra- 
ternity principles for the “real thing.” Also, 
as we saw above, fraternity and sorority 
people chose “enemies” more frequently 
than other students, which would somewhat 
increase the probability of a friendship 
choice being reciprocated with an “enemy” 
choice. 
IV. CONCLUSIONS 


1. A comparison of two high schools in 
the same city, one in which 40 per cent of 
the enrolment consisted of Jews, Negroes, 
Japanese, and Chinese, the other in which 
these groups constituted only 8.7 per cent, 
showed that the degree of ethnocentrism 
of the minorities did not differ markedly 
in the two schools except in the case of the 
Japanese, although all groups (except the 
Japanese) showed slightly greater ethno- 
centrism in the school where the minorities 
were small. The majority group was defi- 
nitely more ethnocentric in the school where 
the minorities were large. In short, ethno- 


centrism in both groups appears to be posi- 
tively correlated with the size of the out- 
group. 

2. About nine-tenths of the students were 
chosen as friends by at least one person, 
but only about 50 per cent were named as 
“enemies.” No one received more than 13 
friendship choices but twenty-one students 
received 14 or more choices as “enemy” 
(maximum 49). 

3. Nearly half of the friendship choices 
were mutual, but less than 4 per cent of the 
rejections. 

4. Mutual friends are more likely to be 
similar with respect to sex, class, and ethnic 
group than nonmutual ones. 

5. In predicting whether or not their 
choices would be reciprocated, students 
were correct in two-thirds of the cases. 

6. Social adjustment as measured by the 
percentage of choices reciprocated and the 
percentage of correct predictions of recipro- 
cation is higher for girls than for boys, in- 
creases with age, and is higher for members 
of sororities and fraternities than for non- 
members. 

7. Groups which tended to be rejected 
(as compared with mere nonreciprocation) 
by a disproportionately large percentage of 
the persons they chose as friends were: (a) 
Jews, (6) eighth-graders, (c) Freshmen, 
and (d) members of fraternities and sorori- 
ties. 

The extent to which the above findings 
apply to other populations than the one 
here reported upon remains to be deter- 
mined by further studies. 
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SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN INDONESIAN NATIONALISM 


JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


ABSTRACT 


A new social framework and popular sense of social cohesion are needed to transform the war-destroyed 
colonial Indonesian society into a modern national state. Traditional village culture cannot cope with con- 
temporary economic and political problems. Among the urban intelligentsia a nationalist movement has 
failed so far to bring about the change; nor can Islam, because of its cultural divergencies, provide cohe- 
sion. In addition, a democratic-liberal movement among the Westernized indigenous middle class and a 
Marxist and a conservative movement all seek to provide a new social structure. 


The establishment of independent na- 
tion-states in Southeast Asia has led to 
new concepts of the social order and of 
the function and place of human personal- 
ity in this area. In Indonesia, the largest 
and most populous state of Southeast Asia, 
these new concepts have been responsible 
for profound sociological disturbances, par- 
ticularly if they have been the work of the 
Westernized or Islamic intellectual elite 
which finds itself in collision with tradi- 
tional types of social organization. Many 
of these disturbances were already appar- 
ent in colonial times, but independence 
and nationalism have aggravated them to 
the point where chaos and individual irre- 
sponsibility in social and cultural life ap- 
pear from a Western point of view to be 
the norm. 

Attention should first be paid to the social 
patterns in the traditional way of life of 
the Indonesian, particularly the village so- 
ciety in relation to the changes advocated 
by various social movements; then the so- 
ciological function of Indonesian Islam 
should be examined; and, finally, it may be 
possible to relate these factors to the out- 
look of intellectuals and political leaders 
in Indonesia today in order to assess in a 
general way what features Indonesian so- 
ciety is now assuming. 


I 
The Indonesian village is a closed soci- 
ety, traditionally self-sufficient and seclu- 
sive, with its own customs, its own law, and 
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often its own religious practices.! The indi- 
vidual is first of all a member of the group, 
and his freedom of action is restricted in 
every way by the lore of the past; self- 
assertion, economic interest not hallowed 
by accepted tradition, and social innova- 
tion are frowned upon—indeed, resisted— 
and generally lead to ostracism. Legally the 
village is a closed community.? Changes in 
tradition and law are the work of spon- 
taneous evolution in the community as a 
whole;* the collective, not the individual, 
element predominates in the communal 
ethos. It is therefore altogether incorrect to 
regard the village as a democratic institu- 
tion in the Western sense of the word,‘ for 
the very structure of this society militates 


*On the structure of the Indonesian village see 
L. Adam, De autonomie van het Indonesische Dorp 
(Leiden: Holkema, 1922), esp. chap. iii; J. H. 
Boeke, Oosterse Economie (The Hague: N. V. Ser- 
vire, 1946), chaps. i-iii; N. D. Ploegsma, Oorspron- 
kelijkheid en Economisch Aspect van het Dorp op 
Java en Madoera (Leiden: Brill, 1936). The Japa- 
nese occupation and the revolution have not basi- 
cally affected the closed, self-sufficient, and unre- 
ceptive character of the traditional Indonesian vil- 
lage. Cf. Paul M. Kattenburg, A Central Javanese 
Village in 1950 (Southeast Asia Program, Data 
Paper 2 [Ithaca: Cornell University, June, 1951]), 
p. 17. 

* Ci. B. ter Haar, Beginselen en stelsel van het 
adatrecht (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1946), p. 13. 

*C. van Vollenhoven, Het adatrecht van Neder- 
landsch-Indie (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1931-33), Vol. 
I, chaps. i-iii. 

* For this problem see also my “Foreign Aid and 
Economic Tradition in Indonesia,” Far Eastern 
Survey, XX (1951), 181-85. 
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against those concepts of the sanctity of 
the individual and of a recognition of basic 
individual rights which underlie Western 
democratic traditions. It is not the indi- 
vidual’s interests but the communal adat 
(custom law) which has supreme rights. 

Historically the Indonesian village soci- 
ety constituted the basis of indigenous civi- 
lization in the archipelago and the prop 
which supported the court and the aristoc- 
racy of the towns. In their dealings with 
the Indonesian peoples through the cen- 
turies, the Dutch respected and essentially 
preserved the social gradations of this civi- 
lization. Their contact with the Indonesian 
masses occurred at first through the courts 
(kratons) and later through the feudal 
aristocracy and the village headmen.® After 
1870 and the rise of private estates, Dutch 
contact tended to be made with the indi- 
vidual peasants themselves. Increasing gov- 
ernmental concern over native welfare, the 
further penetration of a money economy, 
the often haphazard emancipation program, 
and, finally, the effects of nationalism and 
the recent revolution broke through the pro- 
tective bonds of communal chieftainship 
and forced the Indonesian into a position of 
immediate awareness of the modern world. 
While the Dutch were anxious to preserve 
indigenous custom in a particularized legal 
way, they were unable to halt the generally 
disrupting influences of the West from de- 
stroying the smooth fabric of Indonesian 
rural civilization. Education and public 
health, closer administrative supervision as 
well as money taxes, required new adjust- 
ments. More and more the villager came to 
be drawn into the Western-created system 
of estate production, with its emphasis on 
agrarian exports for a world market. Either 
as a laborer or as an independent producer 
of small quantities of rubber, coffee, or 
copra the peasant entered the colonial ex- 
port economy, but in neither function did 
he reap sufficient rewards to make the new 
system acceptable to him. He continued 

5D. H. Burger, “Structuurveranderingen in de 
Javaanse Samenleving,” Indonesie, II (1949), 
389-90. 


to cling to traditional methods of produc- 
tion, limiting his sales to fulfil immediate 
cash needs, hardly concerned with improv- 
ing his techniques, and usually getting into 
debt. His continued unfamiliarity with the 
principles of a money economy proved to be 
one of the major stumbling blocks on the 
road to emancipation.® 

The character of Indonesian nationalism 
has therefore until recently not been deter- 
mined by the largest and traditionally the 
most important section of the population, 
the peasantry; the village society had little 
room for nationalist development. One must 
rather look toward the towns, the urban 
intelligentsia and the proletariat, for new 
political and social ideals. 

Contemporary Indonesian towns are not 
an integral part of popular Indonesian cul- 
ture. Only a fraction of the indigenous pop- 
ulation has ever lived in them,’ and, as they 
were the historical centers of court culture 
and aristocracy, the average peasant rarely 
felt affinity with them. In the colonial pe- 
riod the cities of Indonesia were politically 
and culturally dominated by the European 
element and came to constitute Western- 
ized enclaves, where the native population 
perforce lived in altogether different circum- 
stances from the rural areas. Special quar- 
ters for other oriental groups such as the 
Chinese tended to emphasize the high de- 
gree of differentiation between the races.® 

But as centers of education and of techno- 
logical advance the cities exercised a strong 
influence on younger generations of urban 
Indonesians; here undoubtedly the fire of 
nationalism was kindled, here the “study 


*J. H. Boeke, Ontwikkelingsgang en toekomst 
van bevolkings- en ondernemingslandbouw in Ne- 
derlandsch-Indie (Leiden: Brill, 1948), pp. 7-12, 
17-18. 


* For example, according to the last census (1930) 
only 3.85 per cent of the Indonesian population in 
Java lived in cities of 50,000 inhabitants or more. 
For the cities on the islands beyond Java the figure 
was 1.6 per cent. (Pocket Edition of the Statistical 
Abstract of the Netherlands Indies [Batavia: Kolff, 
1940], p. 13). 


° W. F. Wertheim, “De Stad in Indonesie,” Indo- 
nesie, V (1951), 27. 
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club” became the forum from which Europe 
heard the often confused nationalist aspi- 
rations. But the individual tani (peasant) 
could at best look only with distaste on 
the urban Indonesian, on those who seemed 
to have abandoned the old adat, and who 
had become asar (coarse) in their attempts 
to follow Western ways.® From the start, 
therefore, the larger portion of the Indo- 
nesian people was led toward national inde- 
pendence by a group of persons who as resi- 
dents of the towns and as products of urban 
culture frequently were themselves far re- 
moved from the ways of the village and of 
the tani. The nationalist revolution in Indo- 
nesia was therefore an urban revolution; 
the towns led and swayed the countryside. 
The peasant revolution, as Wertheim has 
shown, is still to come.?° 

These factors have been of the utmost 
importance in social change in Indonesia 
since the end of the second World War. The 
village community is under attack from all 
directions, but no traditionally acceptable 
form of social organization has taken its 
place. The dynamic Westernized urban na- 
tionalism has collided with the old social 
order. In their anxiety to modernize Indo- 
nesia, political leaders have attempted to 
change the customs of the past and to ad- 
just the average Indonesian as quickly as 
possible to a new order of national inde- 
pendence. This has meant a frequently en- 
forced modernization of village life: the 
introduction of new techniques of govern- 
ment, of social and cultural equality be- 
tween the sexes, of new technological imple- 


®See in this connection also my “Social Conflict 
and Minority Aspirations in Indonesia,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LV (1950), 451. The Dutch 
colonial government was well aware of this aver- 
sion on the part of the tani. When agricultural ex- 
tension service agents visited a village, “they ap- 
proached the tani with the utmost tact. During 
their visit to the village they are required to remove 
their shoes, slippers, glasses or fountain pen in ad- 
vance, for these would have distinguished them 
from a simple villager.... They must avoid even 
the semblance of superiority” (Burger, op. cit., p. 
396). 

WwW. F. Wertheim, “Java’s Wild West,” De 
Groene Amsterdammer, February 18, 1950, p. 5. 


ments in agriculture, of enforced school 
attendance, hygienic supervision, and so on. 
Since there is little in the traditional village 
culture which has a counterpart in the cul- 
ture of the urban nationalists, the former 
is placed under great stress. The unlimited 
faith of the majority of urban nationalist 
leaders in the possibilities of “social engi- 
neering” makes them frequently unaware 
of the strength of the indigenous ways of 
the village. This does not mean that the 
adat of a community cannot change. Adat 
is flexible and can be altered, but the 
changes must come imperceptibly, as it 
were; they must not be the work of a tra- 
ditionally alien minority in the village such 
as is the urban nationalist group. The adat 
must always be the spontaneous will of the 
community as a whole.'? 

In many instances where the clash be- 
tween town and country, between the mod- 
ern and the traditional, has occurred, the 
village society seems to have crumbled, 
being incapable of finding sufficient re- 
sources within its social body to absorb the 
required changes and to continue to func- 
tion. Urban-directed nationalism in Indo- 
nesia has therefore led, from a sociological 
point of view, to the need for and to the 
actual creation of new forms of social or- 
ganization which provide a cohesive ele- 
ment for the collectivist-conscious tradi- 
tional Indonesian. 

These new forms of social organization, 
many of them making for periodic political 
instability, have accompanied the rise of 
nationalism in Indonesia since the first 
decade of the present century. Early in the 
development of nationalism on the west 
coast of Sumatra, a region where the con- 
flict between adat and new social ideologies 
(in this case, Islam) was quite pronounced, 
a younger generation turned to the Boy 


™ Cf. J. Prins, Adat en Islamietische Plichtenleer 
in Indonesie (The Hague: van Hoeve, 1950), p. 10: 
“The nature of the adat is altered best along the 
slowly bending road of collective agreement.... 
One could compare the entire complex of ‘adat’ 
with a pool, which remains clear so long as the 
water flows in and out in an imperceptible manner.” 
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Scout movement as a substitute for organ- 
ized, cohesive group existence, when the tra- 
ditional ways of life were no longer ade- 
quate. In this region, as elsewhere in Indo- 
nesia, the Boy Scout organizations became 
in fact adjuncts of nationalist parties, pro- 
viding youths of all ages with a sense of 
purposeful direction toward the creation of 
a new, nationally founded society.’* The 
Scout groups fulfilled, therefore, a much 
more important social function than similar 
groups in the West; to a new generation of 
Indonesians they provided a sense of unity 
and cohesion in a society which saw its 
accepted traditions of social behavior and 
communal life crumble under constant at- 
tack by Islamic and Westernized nationalist 
groups.?* 

In other cases a new religious fervor 
would seize the countryside whenever a 
kiajih made use of the messianic tradition 
in Islam of the Mahdi, prophesying a com- 
ing millennium. Throughout Indonesia, fur- 
thermore, the traditional dacoit band, with 
its magical-religious traditions of violence 
and invincibility and its strong fraternal 
spirit among its members, has emerged as 
one of the most important new forms of 


“H. Bouman, Enige Beschouwingen over de 
ontwikkeling van het Indonesische nationalisme op 
Sumatra’s Westkust (Groningen: Wolters, 1949), 
P. 73. 


% During the Japanese occupation Islamic lead- 
ers were encouraged in their plans to establish a 
future Moslem state in Indonesia, and Japanese 
authorities made an attempt to bring greater co- 
ordination in the religious life of Indonesia through 
the establishment of various government offices for 
the spread and maintenance of Islamic orthodoxy. 
Groups of Islamic leaders (kiajihs) were given con- 
siderable recognition, and after the occupation had 
ended they became the nuclei of still other forms 
of group existence (C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, 
Mens en Vrijheid in Indonesie [The Hague: van 
Hoeve, 1949], pp. 27, 41). In some instances the 
kiajihs became the leaders of extremist Moslem 
factions such as the Dar’ul Islam, which cham- 
pioned the establishment of the all-Moslem state 
in Indonesia, opposed all “contamination by the 
West,” and was not averse to attacking other na- 
tionalist groups (C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, “The 
Darul-Islam Movement in West-Java,” Pacific 
Affairs, XXIII [1950], 164-84). 


group life and societal cohesion.'* 

Political parties in Indonesia today must 
essentially be understood against this back- 
ground. They are not “parties” in the West- 
ern sense of the word but rather movements, 
concerned not only with an immediately 
applicable political program but even more 
with an entire way of life, a philosophy of 
the social order, which they seek to estab- 
lish through their medium as potential oli- 
garchies. As a result of the revolution and 
the demise of the colonial regime there is a 
general expectation of miracles, sustained 
by an extremist fervor which regards all po- 
litical ideals as moral absolutes and which 
makes compromise and realistic expediency 
an impossibility. When the miracles—par- 
ticularly in economic life—do not material- 
ize, one is less inclined to look for specific 
economic causes but rather attempts to find 
an altogether different approach to the so- 
cial order as a whole, advocating the most 
sweeping radical measures as a solution of 
all technical problems. And over all hovers 
the problem of bersiap (group violence), 
which approaches sheer nihilism and which 
is resorted to as the final method of cre- 
ating the millennium in the shortest pos- 
sible time.'5 

In Indonesia today there are four major 
social-political movements, each represented 
by one or more parties, and each operating 
as a potential oligarchy. Of these four, the 
Islamic movement is the most complex and 
will be dealt with separately. The other 
three are the liberal, Westernized-national- 
ist group, perhaps best represented by the 


* See my “Southeast Asia—Some Anthropologi- 
cal Aspects,” Human Organization, the Journal of 
Applied Anthropology, X (1951), 5-15. 


* Van Nieuwenhuijze, Mens en Vrijheid in Indo- 
nesie, pp. 196-200; Bouman, of. cit., pp. 74-77. On 
the character of bersiap and mataglap see P. M. 
van Wulfften Palthe, Psychological Aspects of the 
Indonesian Problem (Leiden: Brill, 1949), pp. 30- 
32. During the revolution the bersiap cost the lives 
of thousands and witnessed indescribable atrocities 
committed in the name of an egalitarian nihilism, 
the psychological character of which still requires 
investigation. See also P. S. Gerbrandy, Indonesia 
(London: Hutchison, 1950), p. 74. 
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Partai Nasional Indonesia; the Marxist- 
egalitarian movement embodied in the 
Socialist and various Communist parties; 
and the conservative-aristocratic division 
represented by certain Islamic elements but 
most of all by the Partai Indonesia Rajah.1¢ 

The liberal, Westernized group, which 
has also found its representatives in the 
left wing of the Islamic movements, stems 
essentially from the Indonesian intellectual 
elite in the towns and has been the most 
important in the development of national- 
ism. This movement places a premium upon 
positivism and technology, upon Western- 
ized education, and upon the historic liberal 
traditions of nineteenth-century Europe. It 
seeks in effect to create a bourgeois civi- 
lization in the Western sense of the word, 
based upon a substantial middle class, a 
developed economy, and a stable intrench- 
ment of state comtrol, and is extremely 
impatient of the adat-bound village society. 
Culturally this movement has often led to 
a slavish imitation of the outer evidences 
of Western urban civilization (moving- 
picture theaters, art galleries, symphonic 
orchestras) ; to an almost exaggerated con- 
cern for social freedom as expressed, for 
example, in the numerous books, articles, 
and lectures devoted to the topic of “the 
modern Indonesian woman”; and to the 
acquisition of pseudo-sophisticated social 
ways, many of which have been obtained 
from the viewing of films, which have al- 
ways been very popular in the Malay 
world.}? 

One measure of the extent to which this 
movement has influenced contemporary 
Indonesian culture is the roman pitjisan, 


** For the political program of these organizations 
see George McT. Kahin, Some Aspects of Indo- 
nesian Politics and Nationalism (Eleventh Confer- 
ence, Institute of Pacific Relations, Secretariat 
Paper [New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1950]). Protestant confessional and Catholic parties 
are so small as to have only minor influence in the 
establishment of the new Indonesian social order. 


See the characterization by Raymond Ken- 
nedy of “movie-mad Malays” in his The Ageless 
Indies (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), 
pp. r1o ff. 


or Indonesian “dime novel,” in circulation 
among the fairly educated younger genera- 
tion.‘ The characters, settings, and dia- 
logues of these books provide a ready 
insight into the nature and some of the 
problems of Indonesian life. Fundamental 
in all these books is the problem of the 
ways of tradition versus the ways of mod- 
ern, Westernized society, of the country 
versus the city, of conservation versus 
dynamic change through social revolution. 
“Political freedom is the same as social 
emancipation” is a general theme, and all 
the characters invariably represent in some 
manner the perdjuangan between old and 
new. Problems of love are viewed in a 
strictly nontraditional light, and the com- 
plete freedom of the woman in her marital 
and extra-marital relationship is constantly 
emphasized, while the chief stumbling 
blocks on the road to complete happiness 
are invariably the adat and the tradition- 
bound older generation. In all the novels 
visits to the cinema are frequently men- 
tioned and the reader is expected to be 
familiar with the names of the major movie 
stars. Young Indonesian women are de- 
scribed as using Western makeup, dressing 
in the latest style, acquainted with the 
latest hot jazz, and consuming considerable 
quantities of alcoholic beverages. In all 
these books it is clear that Westernization 
of society is looked forward to as a goal to 
be reached as quickly as possible. Emanci- 
pation from colonial domination has in- 
creased the readiness to accept the tech- 
niques and knowledge of the West. 
Tactical political dissension among its 
members marks the Marxist-egalitarian 
wing of Indonesian society. But, on the 
theoretical premises on which the social 
order is to be founded, most see eye to eye 
with one another. It is in this left wing 
that the social revolutionary ideals of the 


*R. Roolvink, “Die Indonesiasche,” “Dubbelt- 
jesroman,” in Bingkisan Budi: Een Bundel Op- 
stellen aan Dr. Philippus Samuel van Ronkel door 
vrienden en leerlingen aangeboden op zijn tachtigste 
verjaardag x1 Augustus (Leiden: Sijthoff, 
1950), pp. 255-64. 
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war against the Dutch still live strongest. 
The abolition of all social gradations, the 
establishment of the much-heralded “social 
justice,” a maximum of economic equality, 
and the ultimate creation of a genuine 
classless society in Indonesia are some of 
the supposed tenets of the left wing. It is 
this movement which in some cases insists 
that the revolution is not as yet over; that, 
next to national independence, individual 
independence from class rule, from adat 
restrictions, and from economic hardship 
need yet to be established. Nationalism 
and the concept of national citizenship in 
a modern state, which are basic premises 
of the liberal-Westernized movement, take 
in the Marxist-egalitarian movement sec- 
ond place; more important is the establish- 
ment of a completely egalitarian social or- 
der, not necessarily in Indonesia alone. The 
interests of this group therefore tend to 
collide headlong with the up-and-coming 
petit bourgeois in the Westernized-liberal 
wing, although it, too, looks with favor on 
Westernization. 

A singular characteristic of the Marxist 
movement in Indonesia is that, despite its 
collectivist program, it is not primarily 
a mass movement but is, even more than 
the other organizations, a small potential 
oligarchy. Although its tenets include a 
broad appeal to the masses, it finds itself 
frequently outside general popular aspira- 
tions, except perhaps those of a specific 
economic nature. The Marxist movement 
is therefore much smaller and much more 
dependent on a tight hierarchical control 
than the other movements. The tactic of 
the Communist party in Indonesia does not 
necessarily include a general popular up- 
heaval to bring it to power but rather 
emphasizes “a simple concentration of 
power, resulting in that the Communist 
party demands the ruling position in the 
national republic.”?® Its method is the local 
coup d’état rather than an attempt to con- 
vince growing numbers of people of the 
validity of Marxist doctrine and thus rise 
to a dominating place in political life. 


Van Nieuwenhuijze, Mens en Vrijheid in In- 
donesie, p. 204. 


The aristocratic-conservative movement 
in Indonesia claims in large part the in- 
terest of the remaining Indonesian nobility 
and of the more tradition-bound members 
of the Westernized-liberal movement who 
have seceded from it. It is primarily con- 
cerned with the pre-eminent place of the 
adat and the maintenance of the social 
gradations in traditional Indonesian so- 
ciety. Resolutely opposed to a complete 
Islamization and Westernization of Indo- 
nesia, the members of this moveme:.: are 
primarily drawn from the old class of na- 
tive regents and aristocrats (priajis) upon 
whom the Dutch colonial regime based 
much of its administrative power. Most 
members, however, are not averse to adopt- 
ing some of the technological and economic 
advantages of Western living. 

The importance of this movement lies in 
the fact that in some more isolated areas, 
especially beyond Java and Sumatra, the 
priajis have since time immemorial been 
the chief source of political power and thus 
by implication the core and centripetal 
force of the social order. Where national- 
ism, Islam, and Westernization are weak, 
the old aristocracy is still the pillar of soci- 
ety, indispensable to the maintenance of 
order and security. This movement is the 
least “socially conscious,” the least con- 
cerned with a rapid emancipation of the 
Indonesian along bourgeois-liberal or Marx- 
ist-egalitarian lines. Nevertheless, this 
group, in so far as it is purposely directed 
by such groups as the Partai Indonesia Ra- 
jah, is much more a “mass movement” than 
the Marxist-egalitarian wing. This is be- 
cause of the still important place of the adat, 
the absence in some areas of any other 
source of accepted political control except 
the aristocracy, and the psychological 
security arising out of a careful division of 
the social order. Some of those who have 
lived during the various periods of bersiap 
indeed have voiced their wish to return to 
the times of tofo tentrem (peace and order 
in harmony) and the traditional organiza- 
tion of society to which the aristocratic- 
conservative movement is committed. 

None of the three above-named move- 
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ments must be regarded as being free from 
the influence of the others, Within the 
parties of each movement there are sepa- 
rate wings, many of which seem to touch one 
another; for example, the Socialist party 
approximates in its principles many tenets 
of the left wing of the Islamic movement. 
Similarly, none of the movements is ex- 
clusively concerned with the rationale of 
party politics alone; each movement re- 
mains essentially a future social power 
group. Much of the instablilty in Indonesia 
today stems from the fact that thus far 
none of these movements has succeeded in 
completely absorbing all political control, 
and thus none has been able to fill satis- 
factorily the void left in society by the 
demise of the colonial regime and the end- 
ing of the Japanese occupation. 


II 


The Islamic movement in Indonesia, 
like the three movements discussed above, 
is essentially attempting to provide a new 
social basis for the Indonesian state. It 
should be emphasized that the Indonesian 
accords Islam a far greater place in his 
life culturally than religiously. The mean- 
ing of theology and religious duties fre- 
quently escapes him, but he venerates the 
Mohammedan faith as tradition, and the 
Moslem schoolmen (‘ulama, kiajih) or the 
leading officials of the mosque (penghulu) 
hold positions of high prestige. Though the 
average Indonesian is not unfamiliar with 
the basic elements of Moslem law and in 
some cases will willingly go to a penghulu 
to settle his difficulties, though he knows 
that he is a Shafiite, and that there are 
other schools of interpretation of the fikh 
than his, though he will celebrate his own 
feast days such as Lebaran and believe them 
to be of Moslem origin, his religious life 
remains too much influenced by the ada¢ or 
by the cross-currents of Westernization. 
Even those who have made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, returning as revered hadjis in 
their community, generally are not basically 
altered in their religious outlook: “They 
return only with some experience and travel 


impressions; religiously they are as igno- 
rant as before and after their return they 
continue their life in the same old way.’””° 
Those Indonesian Moslems, furthermore, 
who are indeed advanced in the study of 
their faith are often so divided on technical 
and tactical questions (concept of the state, 
position of women, collaboration with non- 
Moslem groups) that the untutored believer 
finds no clear directive that would give his 
religion purposeful and continued emphasis 
in everyday life. 

The sociological significance of the ‘ulama 
or kiajih group in Indonesia was clearly 
brought to the fore during the period of 
Japanese occupation, when this group was 
deliberately selected by the Japanese as 
their propaganda medium. Through the 
Latihan Kiajihs (“courses for Kiajihs”) 
numerous Moslem leaders were brought in 
contact with new social and political ideol- 
ogies. Upon his return to his own commu- 
nity, the ‘ulama was accorded a new posi- 
tion of significance as mediator between his 
people and the occupation authorities. In 
the confusion of the revolutionary period 
following the Japanese occupation this new 
authority provided a basic cohesion in the 
disrupted village life, but at the same time 
the republican authorities attempted to di- 
minish the independent position of the 
‘ulama, not by curtailing his authority, but 
by absorbing it in the framework of the re- 
publican-nationalist government. In some 
cases this absorption occurred without diffi- 
culty; in most areas, however, kiajihs and 
‘ulama stiffly resisted the inroads of secular 
political idealism and, lifted by a new re- 
ligious orthodoxy, used the unsettled times 
to propagate their own political views, 
notably those which advocated the estab- 
lishment of the Ummat Islam, the all-Mos- 
lem state and society in the new Indonesia. 
At the same time Moslem political parties 
emerged, some of them resolutely opposed 
to the Westernized-nationalist movement 
largely in control of political life at the 
time. The ultimate union of all the major 


J. de Jong, Het Geestesleven der Volken van 
Indonesie (Groningen: Wolters, 1948), p. 99. 
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Islamic parties into a single Masjumi party 
has by no means led to greater religious 
unanimity among Indonesia’s Moslems: the 
left wing of this party is close to the posi- 
tion of the Socialists and embraces most 
of the tenets of Islamic modernism; the 
center and the right envisage a bourgeois 
civilization as the groundwork of an ortho- 
dox all-Moslem state. Only on the formal, 
religious questions do the various wings 
of the Moslem movement see eye to eye.”! 

Despite these divergences the Masjumi 
has evolved a fairly consistent program as 
to what a Moslem Indonesian state would 
be like. In the first place, there would exist 
the closest possible connection between re- 
ligious law and secular law. Freedom of 
religion, for example, would mean actually 
freedom for the Moslem to establish his 
own society; it does not imply tolerance 
for other faiths. The closed character of 
the Islamic community would make such 
tolerance an impossibility, and one can only 
enter the community through the deliber- 
ate, personal surrender to Allah and his 
laws. While an appreciation of Western 
technology particularly in economic life is 
not absent in the ranks of more progressive 
Indonesian Moslems, Western culture and 
thought on the whole would find no room. 
In a Moslem society the pivotal places of 
social importance would be occupied by the 
religious leaders, schoolmen, and the con- 
secrated secular leaders hallowed by them; 
a democratic state, the concept of which 
lives so strongly in the liberal-nationalist 
movement, would hardly exist, although 
some Indonesian Moslem leaders have ar- 
gued that democracy is not incompatible 
with Islamic tradition. In every respect 
Indonesia with such a society as its fun- 
dament would be oriented toward the 


* One reason for these divergences in the Moslem 
movement is undoubtedly due to the fact that as 
a religion Islam makes “few positive claims on 
the conduct of its adherents,” and agreement on 
fundamental religious postulates leaves the way 
open to the widest differences in social and eco- 
nomic life. Cf. W. F. Wertheim, Effects of Western 
Civilization on Indonesian Society (New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1950), p. 59. 


Ummat Islam, the world community of 
Moslems, and its social structure would be 
consciously directed toward a streamlined 
version of the caliphate of the past. That 
this would meet with strong opposition 
from many quarters favoring a Western- 
ized or modern society need hardly be 
pointed out; but, nevertheless, it is quite 
clear that modernist trends in Islam have 
not been lastingly successful in enlisting 
many supporters among Indonesian Mos- 
lems. 

Some examples of this are the relatively 
small success of certain modern Islamic 
efforts to raise the status of Indonesian 
Moslem women;?? the lack of influence, 
if not the near-demise, of the Ahmadiyah 
organization founded in Indonesia by pro- 
gressive Indian Moslems in the mid- 
twenties;?5 and the failure of the Indone- 
sian Moslem world to approve of the at- 
tempt at a “modern” translation of the 
Koran by Agus Salim and Tjakraamin- 
ata.2* Islamic modernism in Indonesia 
seems now chiefly confined to a number of 
intellectuals; even the Wahabi movement 
was through misunderstanding interpreted 
to be an innovation in Islamic tenets. Sim- 
ilarly, the extreme left wing of the Mas- 
jumi, composed of “religious socialists,” 
attempts to preserve what is believed to be 
an essentially religious orthodoxy, despite 
its qualified approval of the technological 
and social innovations of the Western 


"So declared the important Moslem women’s 
my” and the subordinate position of the woman 
to the man in marriage according to Islamic tra- 
dition. Cf. G. F. Pijper, “De Strijd om de Mono- 
gamie,” Koloniale Studien, XXVI (1937), 470 ff., 
and Hadji Umar Said Tjokroaminoto, Islam dan 
Polygamie (Batavia: Fadjar Asia, 1929). 

* G. F. Pijper, “De Ahmadiah in Indonesia,” in 
Bingkisan Budi: Een Bundel Opstellen aan Dr. 
Philippus Samuel van Ronkel door vrienden en 
leerlingen aangeboden ..., pp. 247-54. Nor did 
the Wahabi movement have much influence in In- 
donesia. “Wahabi remains in Indonesia an epithet 
of opprobium indicating a cheap search for new 
fangled ideas.” 


*Cf. Ch. O. van der Plas in Indonesie, IV 
(1951), 557- 
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world. But far greater is the popularity of 
the moderate orthodoxy underlying such 
organizations as “Muhammadiyah,” a mis- 
sionary—social welfare group and early a po- 
tent religious-social force in Moslem life in 
contemporary Indonesia. 

The persistence of religious orthodoxy in 
Indonesian Islam has a sociological reason 
as well: it is caused by the character of 
bourgeois Moslem society in a colonial 
environment. The Muhammadiyah organ- 
ization, for example, was founded at a time 
when Islam had fallen into disrepute, not 
only among Indonesian aristocrats, but also 
among the masses. The influence of West- 
ern ideas and education, furthermore, 
turned a younger generation of potential 
Moslems toward a non-Islamic world view. 
Generally around the turn of the century 
Islam came to be regarded as a religious 
and cultural anachronism, unsuited to mod- 
ern times. Muhammadiyah, chiefly inspired 
by the Egyptian reform movement of 
Muhammad Abduh, tried to place new em- 
phasis on the Koran and to purify the faith 
from the contamination to which it had 
been exposed through the centuries. A new 
rationalism emerged: Muhammadiyah ap- 
pealed to reason, not exclusively to author- 
ity and tradition; it fought what were 
supposed to be harmful superstitions in the 
realm of marriage and funeral rites, and its 
ethical emphasis found expression in numer- 
ous social welfare agencies for the eman- 
cipation of the individual Moslem. Other 
organizations tended to reflect this new 
kind of Islam in the years before the first 
World War, and one of these, the Sarekat 
Islam, was destined to become the vanguard 
of a new Moslem political movement as 
well. 

The chief characteristic of this Islamic 
reform in Indonesia was that it appealed 
to and tended to reflect the aspirations of 
an Islamic bourgeoisie, a rising Moslem 
middle class, for whom the progressive ra- 
tionalism, the individualism, and the em- 
phasis upon social welfare reform in such 
groups as Muhammadiyah seemed an ideal 
adjustment of their faith to modern times. 
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The adoption of science and the limited 
approval of Western technology reflected 
similar currents of thought in the rest of the 
Indonesian world, and thus it appeared 
that Islam had been brought in tune with 
the changing times. 

The heavy emphasis on a bourgeois lib- 
eral kind of Islam soon had unexpected re- 
sults for the budding Moslem middle class 
in the Indonesian towns. The Islamic re- 
vival saw a growing number of lower-class 
city dwellers, peasants, and rural workers 
join various Moslem associations, notably 
the Sarekat Islam, an organization which 
in a very short time began to assume a 
militant nationalist tone, reflecting the 
aspirations not only of semi-Westernized 
intellectual Moslems who had become 
Marxists and political extremists but also 
of the original founders of the movement, 
the middle-class Moslems whose economic 
interests collided with those of Chinese or 
European business groups.*° This last group 
became increasingly averse to the leftist 
sentiments that entered the Moslem move- 
ment in general and to the political radical- 
ism which swept the leaders of the Sarekat 
Islam onward under the pressure of lower- 
class demands in particular. The masses 
came to see in the Sarekat Islam their weap- 
on in a class struggle with non-Islamic 
colonial capitalist groups, and Marxism and 
nationalism rather than Islam became for 
them the chief motive factors. But the Mos- 
lem bourgeoisie regarded the Islamic 
movement primarily as the expression of 
group solidarity, integrated along the reli- 
gious-cultural lines of modern Islam. In the 
ensuing struggle between these two factions 
much solidarity was lost. The bourgeois 
Moslems nominally scored a victory by ex- 
pelling all radical elements from the ranks 
of the Sarekat Islam. Not until the revolu- 
tionary period did left-wing elements return 
to the presumptive successor of the Sarekat 

*QOn the socioeconomic background of the 
founding of the Sarekat Islam see my “Economic 
Origins of Indonesian Nationalism,” in Phillips 
Talbot (ed.), South Asia in the World Today 


(“Harris Foundation Lectures” [Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1950]), p. 179. 
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Islam, the Masjumi, and then only with the 
understanding that the bourgeois traditions 
buttressed by a nominal religious orthodoxy 
of the middle-class Moslem faction would 
predominate in the movement’s program. 
Nevertheless, the Masjumi was almost 
forced to fly the radical banner in a short 
period of time in order to retain its follow- 
ing among the masses, but the right wing 
has never ceased its struggle in the party 
with the “religious socialist” wing, though it 
did, however, call a halt to the religious 
currents of modernism within the faith in 
the hope of stemming the tide of political 
radicalism as well. While they failed in the 
latter, they did preserve the chief tenets of 
orthodoxy, and such Moslem religious 
leaders and schoolmen as have been vocal 
in recent years have generally been of an 
uncompromising orthodoxy in their reli- 
gious convictions. 

Thus the creation of the national state 
means different things to different kinds of 
Moslems; to the bourgeois element it may 
mean either a religiously oriented middle- 
class culture with certain qualified liberal- 
istic-rationalistic overtones (Muhammadi- 
yah) or an out-and-out orthodox Moslem 
state (Dar’ul Islam); to the Moslem pro- 
letariat led by an intellectual elite in so far 
as it is both politically and religiously 
Moslem conscious it would mean modern- 
ism, socialism, and opposition to “archaic” 
Islam. The traditional religious guiding 
element, the class of ‘ulama and kiajihs, 
would, however, seek more support from 
the bourgeoisie than from the masses in 
such a struggle, since its own advantageous 
position rests upon a conservatively inte- 
grated Moslem social order. In any event, 
Islam may well lose all its religious cohesive 
powers, and with a more fixed delineation 
of income groups and economic interests a 
conflict between the right and the left in 
Indonesian society will, as Wertheim has 
indicated, probably begin as a conflict 
between Islam and Islam. 

Most of the Moslem movement in Indo- 
nesia stands closer to the Westernized-lib- 
eral and the Marxist groups than to the 


conservative-aristocratic faction, the pre- 
servers of adat and communal tradition. In 
fact, between the latter and the world of 
Islam has existed from the beginning.a bit- 
ter antagonism, which was not ameliorated 
by the fact that many priajis, village elders, 
or other traditional leaders were and are 
nominal Moslems. In the decades after the 
first World War, Islam and adat have often 
been in sharp conflict; especially in those 
areas with a distinct and unique communal 
pattern of life, such as the west coast of 
Sumatra,”* it can be said that the adat has 
remained supreme. Elsewhere, especially 
in Java, the situation is the reverse; but 
everywhere in Indonesia the struggle goes 
on. 

This conflict is a major source of social 
instability in Indonesia today. To the 
tradition-conscious community the adat is 
an indispensable component of its existence. 
The coming of Islam has had several effects 
on this communalism. In the first place, 
Islam appeared to be individualistic in its 
emphasis upon the private relationship be- 
tween the believer and God and upon the 
full equality of all believers in the Islamic 
world community. Personal responsibility 
to a source outside the traditions of the 
group threatened the subordinate, hier- 
archical, and often autocratic nature of the 
village community.?* When, in time, Islam 
came to be associated with the budding 
nationalism of the twenties, the conflict be- 
came even sharper, for this nationalism 
was essentially urban-directed and influ- 
enced by a distinctly Western positivism 
and approved of Western techniques and 
economic organization. Finally, Indonesian 


See Rapport betreffende de godsdienstige ver- 
schijnselen ter Sumatra’s Westkust samengesteld 
door de ambtenaar voor de beoefening der Indische 
talen, Dr. Ph. S. van Ronkel (Batavia: Landsdruk- 
kerij, 1916). 


Cf. Mr. Hazairin, De Redjang (dissertation; 
Batavia: Kolff, 1936), p. 85: “The more Moham- 
medan law is successful in its attack on adat law, 
the more the old feeling of being maloe (ashamed) 
disappears under the impact of a growing sense of 
individualism, the more adat restrictions and adat 
restraints also are harmed.” (Italics mine.) 
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Islam was introduced primarily by traders 
and merchants, and this brought a disrup- 
tive economic element into the picture. The 
Moslem trader was early a part of the 
highly developed commercial capitalist so- 
cial order of the antique Orient, but the 
village was a precapitalist if not anticapital- 
ist entity. In their missionary activity the 
Moslem traders thus also brought the es- 
sentials of a money economy into the sub- 
sistence peasant society, and this tended 
to enforce the individualistic outlook and 
the personal independence of the villager 
who accepted the new faith.?* 

If these factors constitute a severe threat 
to the continued integrated harmony of 
indigenous society, even greater is the dan- 
ger stemming from the conflict beween adat 
jurisprudence and Moslem law. Wherever 
Islam has spread in Indonesia, its Aukum 
or sjarak (legal prescriptions) have made 
their influence felt on traditional customs. 
Specifically in matters relating to inherit- 
ance and succession, marriage and divorce, 
and general family laws,” Islam has tried 
to impose its precepts upon the Indonesian. 

Especially on Sumatra and Java kiajihs 
have taken issue with the adat chiefs on 


* Bouman, op. cit., pp. 64-74; J. Th. Petrus 
Blumberger, De nationalistische Beweging in Ne- 
derlandsch-Indie (The Hague: Nijhoff, 193:); 
Rapport van de Commissie van onderzoek ingesteld 
bij Gouvernements-besluit van 13 February 1927, 
no. 1 a (Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1927), pp. 102- 
4. This report is generally referred to as the 
“Westkustrapport.” 


* On inheritance and succession cf. Prins, of. cit., 
pp. 121-23; W. Hoven, De Pasemah en haar ver- 
wantschapshuwelijks-en erfrecht (dissertation; Lei- 
den: De Spieghel, 1927), p. 141; E. A. Boeren- 
beker, De vrouw in het Indonesische adatrecht 
(dissertation; Leiden: Hulshoff, 1931), pp. 140- 
50; Th. W. Juynboll, Handleiding tot de kennis 
van de Mohammedaansche Wet (3d ed.; The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1925), pp. 56, 57. On marriage and 
divorce cf. Adatrechtbundel (“Uitgegeven door het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en Volk- 
enkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie” [The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1922 ff.]), XLI, 324, 328, 331, 336. On 
general family law, cf., e.g., C. Snouck Hurgronje’s 
opinion that as a matter of principle Islam will 
always seek to regulate family relationship and law 
in his “Advies over de codificatie van adatrecht,” 
Adatrechtbundel, I (1910), 29. 
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numerous occasions involving family and 
blood-relationship problems, necessitating 
government interference.*® On the whole, 
the adat has remained supreme, not in the 
least because of Dutch governmental sup- 
port,*! but in the new Indonesian state 
there is more a tendency to favor Islamic 
rules. The result of this continued impact 
of Islam on traditional ways of life has been 
that adat associations have come into being, 
devoted to the rigid preservation of com- 
munal law.** This has measurably deepened 
the conflict, especially in the western and 
southern parts of Sumatra. For the develop- 
ment of nationalism in particular this 
struggle has been of lasting importance, be- 
cause Islam was much quicker to ally itself 
with the independence and emancipation 
movement than the adat group. The more 
the adat group resisted, the more militantly 
nationalist in tone did the Moslem faction, 
supported by the Westernized-liberal na- 
tionalist parties, become. This placed the 
adat faction in the position of being reac- 
tionary and of being a “stooge” of the colo- 
nial power. 

Indonesian Islam stands, as it were, in 
the middle of a multifarious social struggle 
and is directed not only against the adat 
group and certain liberal-nationalist ele- 
ments but also against certain elements 
nominally in its own ranks. The conflict is 
complicated by the fact that neither the 
conservative - aristocratic movement, 
champions of the adat, nor the liberal na- 


* See, e.g., the administrative measures taken by 
the Dutch government to protect adat law against 
Moslem legal prescriptions in western Sumatra 
(Menangkabau) and southern Sumatra (Tapa- 
nuli) in Adatrechtbundel, XLI (1936), 331, 336. 

* This at least has been the nationalist point of 
view; see, e.g., Hamka, Adat Minangkabau men- 
ghadapi repoloesi (Padang Pandjang: Pen erbit 
Anwarrasjid, 1946), p. 29. 

* An early example of such an association was 
the Sarekat Adat Alam Minangkabau, which 
aroused nationalist and Islamic resentment not 
only by its attempt to preserve the adat but also 
because of its strong loyalty to the Dutch govern- 
ment. Cf. Overzicht van de Inlandsche en Maleisch- 
Chineesche Pers, No. 6 (Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 
1921), p. 21. 
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tionalist movement, advocates of Western 
bourgeois culture, is homogeneous; in both 
these movements there are factions which 
are not averse to collaboration with Islam. 
The Marxist-egalitarian wing, furthermore, 
has repeatedly sought the support of some 
Moslem leaders, although by now this at- 
tempt to establish a united Communist- 
Islamic front—at one time quite conceiv- 
able**—seems an impossibility. As a po- 
tential oligarchy, Islam is by virtue of its 
many-faceted programs the least successful 
force, though its nominal importance would 
be recognized in any social order that would 
arise in Indonesia. But even when Islam 
appears to be a unified force—as, for ex- 
ample, in its struggle against the adat or 
against Marxist extremism—the diversity 
of its component elements robs it of its 
strength.** 


Ill 


No Indonesian who has consciously ex- 
perienced the impact of the revolution on 
his own life has been left uninfluenced by 
the distinctly Western ideals in the na- 
tionalist programs such as “freedom,” 
“human dignity,” and “social justice.” To 
many the revolutions has seemed the gate- 
way to the millennium; their thoughts in 
previous years have rarely projected them- 


See Justus M. van der Kroef, “Communism 
and Communalism in Indonesia,” Far Eastern Sur- 
vey, XIX (1950), p. 119, and J. Th. Petrus Blum- 
berger, “Vakbeweging (Inlandsche),” Encyclo pae- 
die van Nederlandsch-Indie (The Hague, 1919), 
VII (Aanvullingen, 1935), 428-30. 


* Tn his dissertation Prins (op. cit., p. 5) has in- 
dicated, for example, that the struggle of Islam 
against adat not only entails elements of the con- 
flict between communal tradition and the Moslem 
hukum but is also frequently a struggle of orthodox 
Islamic groups against both the adat and those re- 
formist Moslems who would wish to renovate the 
hukum, by insisting on the need for an adjustment 
of Islamic prescriptions. Similarly such Moslem 
Communists in Indonesia as the late Hadji Misbah 
have not lost all their influence notwithstanding 
the fact that Islam and Marxism are now believed 
to be arraigned against each other. It is this kind 
of incertitude which tends to defeat at the very 
start any attempt to establish the Ummat Islam in 
Indonesia. 


selves beyond the day of liberty into the 
arduous period of national reconstruction. 
In so far as the period after the liberation 
was considered at all it was invariably 
associated—especially in the minds of the 
masses—with material improvement and 
personal advancement.*® This uncritical 
acceptance of certain Western political 
ideals, many of them derived from historic 
liberalism, is probably not unique with 
Indonesia but is to be found in most all 
colonial or recently colonial countries 
today. 

Among certain Indonesians, however, 
there has of late become apparent a growing 
weariness with this kind of abstract politi- 
cal moralism and an increasing awareness 
that the oft-abused slogans in and of them- 
selves are no magic formulas that create a 
stable society and a workable economy. The 
intellectuals realize that much of the rev- 
olutionary phraseology is altogether mean- 
ingless, that the Merdeka, tetap merdeka 
(“Freedom, always freedom”), terms such 
as “human dignity,” and the constantly re- 
iterated Perdjoang teroes! (“Fight on!’’) 
are slogans without much substance. There 
is evident a growing desire for preservation, 
for rest, and for contemplation. 

The demand for a reconsideration of the 
ideals that underlie the revolution, for a 
period of reflection as to the fundamentals 
of national culture and their relation to 
human personality, is also influenced by 
a conviction of many Indonesian intel- 
lectuals that from a cultural point of view 
Indonesia is in chaos and had been for a 
long time before the second World War. 
Just as many nationalists felt that the 
Dutch colonial regime gave them no or 
little opportunity to advance themselves po- 
litically or economically by being absorbed 
in the higher brackets of administration, 
public life, and business, so they have felt 
that the revolution was essential if Indo- 
nesia was ever to attain its own national 
culture, the fruit of its history, the blend 

Cf. J. Ozinga, “Aantekeningen bij de econo- 


mische positie van Indonesie,” Indonesie, IV 
(1951), 327-28. 
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of its tradition with the trends of modern 
times. But the problem which immediately 
arose was that a “national culture” was as 
alien to the majority of the Indonesian 
masses as the concept of a “national state.” 
The search for this cultural homogeneity 
and the struggle for political unity and in- 
dependence, therefore, went, as it were, 
hand in hand. The difficulty was that the 
Indonesian possessed no uniform basis for 
a “national culture” and that this term was 
little more than a philosophical abstraction. 
As a result, Indonesian intellectuals, partic- 
ularly those in the Westernized-nationalist 
movement, seem to regard the idea of a 
national culture almost as an expression of 
sentiment or emotion, the curious inade- 
quacy of which is not in the least exempli- 
fied by the fact that the Indonesian word 
for culture, kebudajaan, is an etymological 
tour de force, a deliberate creation—as is 
much of the entire national Indonesian 
language (Bahassa Indonesia)—of contem- 
porary nationalism.** The significance of 
the relationship between such an artificial- 
ity of language structure and sociocultural 
conditions and the need for a semantic in- 
quiry into the nature of any Indonesian 
“national culture” need hardly be pointed 
out. As a Westernized intellectual the 
Indonesian views his own heritage and his 
cultural traditions not only from an artificial 
vantage point but also through the medium 
of Western scholarship which first began 
to examine the history, art, and cultural 
traditions of the people of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. In the words of one student: 


The Indonesian who is well educated ap- 
proaches his own culture the long way around. 
He does not begin by being a part of his own 
culture, by experiencing it to the fullest and 
then gradually formulating on that basis an 
abstract, collective concept kebudajaan (cul- 
ture), about which he can talk because he has 
experienced its content. No, he begins with an 
abstract concept culture, kebudajaan; he con- 
tinues by announcing the need for an own 


* Cf. W. F. Wertheim, Herrijzend Azie, Opstellen 
over de Oosterse samenleving (Arnhem: van Log- 
hem Slaterus, 1950), p. 129. 
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kebudajaan which will not be inferior to a 
foreign culture; and before he knows it he 
has put on the glasses of the foreigner, the 
outsider, in order to look at his own culture. 
Surely a strange detour.37 
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The revolution interrupted a more grad- 
ual Westernization process; for many the 
transition from the old ways to those of the 
modern age will now have to be made al- 
most overnight; “social engineering” is re- 
garded as the guide to the new society. But, 
thanks to the inadequate educational pro- 
visions of the Dutch colonial regime, the 
number of Indonesians for whom Western 
culture is something other than an undi- 
gested lump of superficial traits of behavior 
is at present small indeed. “The Indonesian 
intellectual is not well read,” as one Indo- 
nesian publicist put it recently, “Indonesian 
students hardly have a book case.’’8 

For this condition the colonial era is 
largely to blame; the aversion to further 
“guidance” by the Dutch is reasonable and 
understandable. And not a few Indonesians 
are well aware that much of Dutch litera- 
ture and thought through whom they first 
encountered the West are, to speak with 
Sutan Sjahrir, concerned with “inconse- 
quential problems of grocers” and “false 
petit bourgeois sensitivity’’*® and that there- 
fore to strike out independently at other 
areas of Western civilization, “to swear by 
what is foreign” rather than Dutch, as the 
heroine of an important Indonesian novel 
has it,*° is in fact a pressing need. 

But in a society where social conflicts are 

*C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, “Culturele Au- 
tonomie,” Indonesie, IV (1950-51), 223. 


*°R. M. Soeripno, “De Indonesische Mens,” in 
W. Ford and M. Ford van Lennep (eds.), Indo- 
nesiers Spreken (The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 1947), 
Pp. 43. 

* Sjahrazad, Indonesische Overpeinzingen (Am- 
sterdam: De Bezige Bij, 1945), p. 133. 


“Soewarsih Djojopoespito, Buiten het Gareel 
(Amsterdam, Utrecht; De Haan, Vrij Nederland, 
1947), p. 170. On the interest in and orientation 
to non-Dutch Western culture on the part of Indo- 
nesian intellectuals see also Lou Lichtveld, “Cultu- 
rele wisselwerking Nederland-Indonesie,” Kroniek 
van Kunst en Kultuur, May, 1948, pp. 146 ff. 
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of such magnitude, the absence of any nor- 
mative force may well be fatal to the inte- 
gration of cultural life. The problem is one 
not only of Western acculturation but of 
adat versus Islam, bourgeois liberalism ver- 
sus Marxism, cultural authority versus in- 
dividualism, and social revolution versus 
preservation of tradition. There is not as 
yet in Indonesia today a stable social frame- 
work in which these difficulties can work 
themselves out. Thus far the revolution 
seems to have increased, not to have de- 
creased, the process of disintegration of so- 
ciety already apparent in later colonial 
times. And contrary to some nationalist ex- 
pectations the growth of a “national cul- 
ture” has been immensely retarded. Not the 
least of the dangers to the Indonesian 
masses is that the slowly developing new 
urban culture will be one of boundless false- 
ness, superficiality, and pseudo-sophistica- 
tion; if the roman pitjisan is any indication, 
this danger is by no means imaginary. Ur- 
ban Indonesian culture would be prone to 
adopt all the evils and none of the virtues 
of its Western counterpart on which it seeks 
to model itself, and the end product of such 
a culture would resemble—as many do re- 
semble now—the rootless philistine, who is 
Ortega y Gasset’s mass man of the West.*! 

When these conditions have been noted, 
there remains the fact that Indonesia has 
historically exhibited unique resources of 
cultural development and adaptation and 
that, apart from the confined communal 
ethos of the village society, Indonesia’s cul- 
tural life in the past has never been static 
but has shown itself frequently to be dy- 


“ Ample evidence exists for the cultural disinte- 
gration of Indonesian society as a result of the 
impact of Westernized urban culture. Takdir Alis- 
jahbana, in a series of articles in Het Indisch Week- 
blad (Bandung, Java), January 3, 1941 ff., has well 
described the cultural collapse of a small commu- 
nity, Pasar Minggoe, located near Indonesia’s big- 
gest town, Djakarta (cited in D. de Vries, Cultu- 
rele Aspecten in de Verhouding Nederland-Indo- 
nesie [Amsterdam: Vrij Nederland, 1948], p. 85). 


namic and ever ready to take up the chal- 
lenge of foreign civilizations. Van Mook’s 
study of the old court city of Kotagedé near 
Djokjakarta, where neither Chinese nor 
Europeans lived and which yet experienced 
an urban development and social evolution 
similar to other European-dominated cities, 
the prolonged and unique adaptation of 
Hindu and Islamic civilization by the Indo- 
nesian peasant society, the spontaneous 
growth of such Islamic states as Atjeh and 
Bantam as late as the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and, finally, the unique 
pattern of cultural change among the Mi- 
nangkabau at the west coast of Sumatra 
today are but a few examples that would 
support Wertheim’s contention that Indo- 
nesian culture “has always been more dy- 
namic than was believed in European quar- 
ters.”*? Today, however, the new Indone- 
sian town rather than the peasant society is 
experiencing the deepest acculturation by 
making the transition to a Westernized so- 
ciety as rapidly as possible, and undoubted- 
ly the towns will harbor and produce the 
most influential future culture-bearers. 

Whether Indonesia can develop such an 
urban society and culture without further 
disintegration and social upheaval will de- 
pend on the possibility of continued peace- 
ful Western influence, which—as it did to 
some extent in colonial times—provides a 
core around which the new social order can 
integrate itself. Indonesians may yet learn 
to accept the observation of one of Hol- 
land’s more astute colonial servants, made 
years before the revolution: “It will be bet- 
ter for Europe and for Asia, that one will 
once be able to say of the free Asiatic coun- 
tries that they are the fruit of the coopera- 
tion of both, rather than that they are the 
hard won prize of Asia alone.”’** 


Micuican STATE COLLEGE 


“W. F. Wertheim, Herrijzend Azie, Opstellen 
over de Oosterse samenleving, p. 133. 


“H. J. van Mook, “Het Oost-Aziatisch nationa- 
lisme,” De Opbouw, IV (1926), 192. 
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ASCETIC PROTESTANTISM AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


ISIDOR THORNER 


ABSTRACT 


Affective neutrality is common to ascetic Protestantism and science; it should therefore reveal itself in a 
greater scientific and technological output of Protestant societies. Analysis of Sorokin’s data on discoveries 
and inventions exposes their flaws. Tabulation of his figures in the form of population-productivity ratios 
reveals, contrary to Sorokin’s interpretation of his data, the higher productivity of Protestant countries. 
Independent data confirm this and strongly suggest that a substantial proportion of Catholic countries’ 
inventiveness came from people of Protestant background. 


The alleged relationship between asectic 
Protestantism and science has been in dis- 
pute since Weber’s famous essay, ‘““The Prot- 
estant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism.” 
His mature reflections on the problem were 
summarized as follows: 


Almost all the great scientific discoveries of 
the 16th and even the beginning of the 17th 
century were made against the background of 
Catholicism. ... 

Scientific progress and Protestantism must 
not at all be unquestioningly identified. The 
Catholic church has indeed occasionally ob- 
structed scientific progress; but the ascetic 
sects of Protestantism have also been disposed 
to have nothing to do with science except in a 
situation where material requirements of every- 
day life were involved. On the other hand it is 
its specific contribution to have placed science 
in the service of technology and economics.! 


Despite this explicit formulation, how- 
ever, Sorokin believes that his statistical 
data refute Weber’s thesis since 


we see that long before the emergence of 
Protestantism discoveries began to increase in 
Catholic countries (Italy, Spain, Portugal); 
that even after its emergence during the six- 
teenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
centuries the scientific contribution of the 
Catholic Italians was higher than that of any 
other country. Only during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries did hegemony pass to 
Protestant countries. All this constitutes a 
strong refutation of the direct causal relation- 


1 Max Weber, General Economic History (New 
York: Greenberg, 1927), p. 368. 


to 


ship between Protestantism and scientism 
which Max Weber and some of his followers 
have attempted to establish.? 


While the chief focus of this paper is the 
logical and statistical analysis of Sorokin’s 
data, it is felt that attention ought to be 
directed toward a relatively neglected as- 
pect of the “‘powerful, unconsciously refined 
organization for the production of capital- 
istic individuals”: the intensification among 
ascetic Protestants of affective neutrality, a 
trait of prime importance for scientific 


? Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynam- 
ics (New York: American Book Co., 1937), II, 152, 
n. 16; see also 500, n. 29. 

There appears to be a subtle distinction between 
two sentences in n. 16. One seems to imply that 
Weber’s thesis was that Protestantism stimulated 
the growth of tendencies already in existence, a 
proposition which he probably would not have dis 
puted. The other, however, imputes to Weber the 
view that Protestantism by itself created capitalism, 
scientism, etc., a proposition for which it is difficult 
to find adequate substantiation, especially in view 
of the statements in his General Economic History, 
for example, chap. xxii, particularly pp. 313-14. 
Cf. also Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1937), pp. 529-30; and Ephraim Fischoff, ‘‘The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism,” 
Social Research, XI (1944), 53-77. It is scarcely 
conceivable that the scientific and technological pro- 
ductivity of Catholic countries prior to and after 
Protestantism’s appearance should have escaped 
(as it patently did not) Weber’s encyclopedic learn- 
ing, even without the benefit of Darmstidter’s 
work (used by Sorokin) published twelve years 
before Weber’s death. 
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work.? The very significant influence of 
cognitive attitudes, whether of opposition, 
indifference, or encouragement, in orienting 
the secular and theological interests of re- 
ligious believers toward or away from sci- 
entific activity will, however, for the most 
part be excluded from consideration.‘ 

The capacity to suspend judgment in 
emotionally important situations is a rela- 
tively difficult achievement not given equal- 
ly to all men, all societies, or at all times. 
Hence differences in this trait could reason- 
ably be expected to manifest themselves in 
scientific discoveries and inventions—other 
things being equal (which they rarely or 
never are). Willoughby articulates the 
psychological and sociological levels by in- 
ference at least when he notes that the abil- 
ity to tolerate and increase the tensions in- 
herent in the solution of scientific problems 
explains both the lateness in development of 
the scientific method and its achievement 
“by individuals who were both somewhat de- 
tached in outlook and thoroughly disciplined. 

..’® He links this disciplined acceptance 


3 Scholars as diverse as Emile Durkheim, Jacques 
Picard, and Alfred N. Whitehead have agreed upon 
the necessity of emotional discipline as a prerequisite 
for valid scientific results (cf., respectively, The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life [Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1947], p. 429; Essai sur les conditions 
positives, de l’invention dans les sciences [Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1928], pp. 128-33, 175, 180; Science and 
the Modern World [New York: Pelican Mentor 
Book, 1948], pp. 6-8). 


‘It is this line of inquiry which was one of 
Weber’s major interests, and his conclusions in this 
respect have been upheld by Merton in his investi- 
gation into the relation of ascetic Protestantism and 
science in seventeenth-century England (cf. his 
“Technology and Society in Seventeenth Century 
England,” Osiris, IV [1938], 360-632). 

5 Among these other factors is the social organi- 
zation whereby institutional compulsion to publish 
one’s findings and submit them for verification 
stimulates scientific and technological advance. 

°W. E. H. Lecky, in his History of . . . Rational- 
ism in Europe (New York: Appleton Co., 1903), 
mentions that there was ‘‘no capacity for enduring 
the sufferings of a suspended judgment” (I, 72). 

Witness also a favorite expression of Freud’s: 
“‘Man muss ein Sttick Unsicherheit ertragen kinnen,” 
quoted by Hanns Sachs, Freud, Master and Friend 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944), 
p. 147. 


of anxiety by “‘the north and west European 
nations” with “their adaptability” (ap- 
parently meaning rationality in the selection 
of means in the attainment of ends) as 
“chiefly responsible for their steady ag- 
grandizement throughout the last three cen- 
turies.””7 

It is suggested on the basis of evidence 
published elsewhere that affective neutral- 
ity—the disciplined capacity to postpone 
immediate gratification—is more frequent 
among persons with childhood experience 
of affectional frustration and emotional 
repression and that this pattern of family 
relations and attitudes, coupled with per- 
sonality ideals of emotional reserve, is to a 
significant degree more characteristic of 
ascetic Protestant societies.* This is to be 
taken as meaning that such patterns and 
personalities in Catholic societies are “acci- 
dental” so far as Catholicism has molded 
family life, while they are the more or less 
regular, if unanticipated, outcome of ascetic 
Protestantism. Thus Leonardo da Vinci 


7™R. R. Willoughby, ‘“‘Magic and Cognate 
Phenomena: An Hypothesis,” in Carl Murchison 
(ed.), A Handbook of Social Psychology (Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark University Press, 1935), pp. 498, 505 
(italics added). 


8 Isidor Thorner, ‘‘Sociological Aspects of Affect- 
tional Frustration,” Psychiatry, VI (1943), 157-73. 
A more extended discussion appears in ‘‘Christian 
Science and Ascetic Protestantism: A Study in the 
Sociology of Religion, Personality Type, and Social 
Structure” (unpublished doctoral diss., Harvard 
University, 1950). The ascetic Protestant origins 
of enhanced capacity for emotional discipline in 
the West is afforded methodological support by the 
parallel geographic distribution of phenomena 
exemplifying the ambivalent reactions to this emo- 
tional inhibition: intensification (Christian Science) 
and attenuation (the New Year’s resolution). For 
the latter see the writer’s ‘“The New Year’s Reso- 
lution and Ascetic Protestantism,” Social Forces, 
XXX (1951), 102-7. 

* The observation, in Parsons and Shils (eds.) ef 
al., Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951), p. 186, that there 
has been a “‘break-down of Puritan discipline in 
American society in recent decades” implies what 
has been referred to above: the relatively high de- 
velopment of the universally necessary capacity to 
postpone immediate gratification of impulses as 
well as the institutionalization of normative orienta- 
tions supporting such disciplined behavior in Puri- 
tan-influenced societies. 
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PROTESTANTISM AND THE 


was, in this sense, as atypical a personality 
in the Catholic society of his day as Benve- 
nuto Cellini was typical. Hence there is no 
difficulty in reconciling the scientific and 
technological fruitfulness of ascetic Prot- 
estantism with the productivity of Catho- 
lics in these fields prior to the advent of 
Protestantism. 

Turning, now, to the main interest of this 
paper, it should be clear that if (1) it is ac- 
cepted that affective neutrality facilitates 
scientific work and (2) that there is per- 
suasive evidence for the relative prominence 
of this trait among ascetic Protestants, then 
it follows that there must be a flaw in Soro- 
kin’s data, methodology, and/or reasoning. 
Conversely, should these withstand criti- 
cism, then the foregoing propositions, as 
well as Weber’s hypothesis, must be 
abandoned or drastically modified. It is 
therefore necessary to examine the source 
of Sorokin’s data. 

It is important to remark the significance 
of the fact that discoveries are listed in the 
Handbuch zur Geschichte der Naturwissen- 
schaften und der Technik and that these are 
classified according to period and country of 
origin. Nothing is thereby revealed of the 
religious affiliations of the individuals re- 
sponsible for the discoveries and inventions; 
of course, nothing is given as to their per- 
sonalities either. The effect of classifying as 
French, for example, the 130 inventions and 
discoveries made in France during the 
seventeenth century’® is twofold: (1) One 
does not know how many persons were re- 
sponsible because “the same discovery 
made co-operatively by more than one indi- 
vidual is counted as one unit.”!! The im- 
portance of this will appear shortly. (2) If 
France is classified as Catholic, then all the 
discoveries and inventions are credited to 
Catholicism. The contributions made by 
French Protestants are glossed over. In the 
same way Catholic scientific work in mainly 
Protestant lands is ignored. The nub of the 


10 Sorokin, op. cit., Table 9, p. 150. 


1 [bid., p. 132; but see the statement on p. 151, 
n. 14. 
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problem is the religious background of those 
who did the work. 

It is clear, then, that the ratio of Catholic 
and Protestant scientists and inventors to 
the number of Catholics and Protestants 
should be ascertained for each country and 
period. Only if this be known is it possible to 
resolve, approximately but yet usefully, 
the crux of the matter: the relative scientific 
productivity of Catholic- and Protestant- 
influenced peoples. Therefore, Sorokin’s 
Table 9, “Important Discoveries and In- 
ventions Distributed by Country of Origin,”’ 
which may be accepted as a reasonably ac- 
curate enumeration, cannot solve this prob- 
lem because the population factor is ignored. 
His tabulation is not designed to and can- 
not support the interpretation placed upon 
it. The major task of what follows is to con- 
front this interpretation with Sorokin’s own 
data after this factor is taken into account. 

Although satisfactory population data 
for periods prior to the eighteenth century 
are not to be had,” the estimates given by 
A. P. Usher and R. R. Kuczynski, in lieu of 
anything more adequate to the task, are 
drawn upon for a table which has been de- 
signed to show the productivity of the popu- 
lation of each country as measured by the 
number of inventions and discoveries per 
million (Table 1). Unfortunately, the popu- 
lation figures are for single years, while those 
for inventions and discoveries cover fifty- 
and twenty-five-year intervals. To circum- 
vent this difficulty, the average of the in- 
ventions and discoveries for the twenty-five 
years before and after a given population 
estimate has been arbitrarily assigned to 
the population living at that date.'® As all 


R. Kuczynski, ‘‘Population,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, X11, 240-48; and A. P. 
Usher, ‘‘The History of Population and Settlement 
in Eurasia,” Geographical Review, XX (1930), 110- 
32. It is unlikely that the inaccuracies in these esti- 
mates would consistently skew the productivity 
ratios built upon them in favor of Catholic or 
Protestant societies. 


13 Sorokin’s Table 9 ends with 1908. The number 
of inventions and discoveries for 1900 was cal- 
culated by multiplying the total for 33 years (1876- 
1908) by 25/33 (1876-1900/1876-1908). In addi- 
tion, since 1901-8 is about a third of the period 
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countries have been treated alike, it is felt 
that no injustice has been done to any, es- 
pecially since all that is derived from the re- 
sults of these manipulations is a crude esti- 
mate of the relative productivity per mil- 
lion. The approximate nature of the esti- 
mates must be emphasized in view of certain 
of the footnotes to Table 1. 

It will be noted that the tabulated results 
are based on population figures which do 
not discriminate between proportions of 
Catholics and Protestants and are therefore 
subject to the same criticism as has been 
directed against Sorokin’s data, even though 
the defect of ignoring population size has 
been eliminated. An attempt will be made, 
however, to blunt the edge of criticism by 
the application of certain of Alphonse de 
Candolle’s findings. 

It is plain that the last and crucial column 
of this table is susceptible to an interpreta- 
tion very different from that which Sorokin 
places upon each country’s absolute number 
and proportionate contribution of discover- 
ies and inventions in his Table 9. It is 
obvious that those countries which have not 
been seriously affected by ascetic Protes- 
tantism (Italy, Spain, Portugal) have al- 
most never exceeded, even at the height of 
their productivity and during the peak of 
their political power up to the present 
(1900), the scientific and technological pro- 
ductivity of the ascetic Protestant nations. 
And in the latter the period between 1600 
and 1700 witnessed a remarkable increase, 
which in most cases was maintained in the 
next century.’® 


preceding 1900 (1876-1900), the figure for the former 
has been multiplied by 3, the sum added to the 
number for the latter, the result divided by 2, and 
placed in parentheses next to the 1900 figure. 


14 Histoire des sciences et des savants depuis deux 
siécles (2d ed.; Geneva and Basle: H. Georg, 1885). 


4% After the introduction of ascetic Protestantism, 
at least a generation, and probably more, must be 
allowed for reorientation of traditional social and 
cognitive interests, while the change in family 
patterns and attitudes and the subsequent person- 
ality changes in the direction of emotional discipline 
require a similar period. (Merton has noted that the 
Puritan animus against the “passions” in religion 
extended to ‘‘enthusiasm” in science; see ‘‘Puritan- 


In the discussion of specific countries the 
questionable nature of the population esti- 
mates precludes any serious comparison of 
scientific productivity prior to perhaps 
1600; thereafter, only its broad differences 
bear upon the problem. ‘“‘England” ex- 
perienced a sharp rise in the seventeenth 
century and at least a doubling of the rate 
in the eighteenth. The drop in the follow- 
ing century may be related in part to the 
fact that industrial and commercial prac- 
tices which had proved -successful in less 
competitive days became fixed as tradition." 
But the uncertainty of the referents for Eng- 
land and their populations renders suspect 
anything beyond the very broadest infer- 
ences. Whether Scotland is included or not 
is bound to affect the record; the efflores- 
cence of science in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury depended heavily on Scotland, where 
ascetic Protestantism had thoroughly pene- 
trated.” 

Scandinavian productivity remained sta- 
tionary until the nineteenth century; it may 
or may not be coincidental that it was dur- 
ing this period that ascetic Protestantism 
gained headway there.'* Something of the 
same nature may account for the trend of 
German productivity. The authoritarianism 
and traditionalism of orthodox Lutheran- 
ism appear to offer little encouragement to 
inventiveness, but Germans became produc- 
tive after Pietism and other ascetically in- 


ism, Pietism, and Science,”’ in his Social Theory and 
Social Structure [Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949], 
pp. 333 and n. 17, and 401.) Nor should it be for- 
gotten that transformations of interests and out- 
look may impinge upon scientific productivity, 
despite stability of personality type. On the other 
hand, personality changes need not have an effect in 
this sphere if traditional social and cognitive inter- 
ests ignore it. 


16 Thorstein Veblen, Imperial Germany and the 
Industrial Revolution (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1915). 


17 Lancelot Hogben, Dangerous Thoughts (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1940), p. 242 and 
chap. xiii. 


18 Christen T. Jonassen, ‘‘The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism in Norway,’”’ American 
Sociological Review, XII (1947), 676-86. Cf. Thorner, 
op. cit. 
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TABLE 1 
PRODUCTIVITY OF DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1600-1900* 


. No. of Discoveries No. of Discoveries and 
Country Date Population t and Inventionst Inventions per Million§ 
4,500)) 
England, Wales (4, 
Soxtland, Ireland 1600]| 19.00 2.92 ( 4.22) 
United Kingdom (U)........ 1700 7,700 48.0 6.23 
1701 6,122 48.0 7 
England, Wales (K)| (1771: 20.02) 
Scotland, Ireland f{*°*"***’ (1800 15,983 295.5 18.47 
England, Wales (K)......... 1800 9 ,006 295.5 32.81 
England (K). . ee 1801 9,156 295.5 32.27 
England, Wales (K 
Intend 1900 41,507 444 (376) 10.70 ( 9.06) 
England, Wales (K)......... 1900 32,435 444 (376) 13.69 (11.59) 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland (U).............. 1600 2,000 6.0 3.00 
2,606 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden Fe 4°22 10.0 (1770:1.24) 2.37 
1900 9,919 57.6 (55) 5.81 ( 5.54) 
20,000 16.5 0.83 
f1800 23,000 230.5 10.02 
56,430 944.7 (913.5) 16.74 (16.19) 
1600 16,000 21.0 1.31 
{1700 20/000 32.5 163 
1701 21,136 32.5 1.54 
France (K)...........00000. 1800 26,900 273.0 (1770:4.83) 10.15 
1900 38,935 449.2 (436.5) 11.54 (11.21) 
1600 13,000 37.0 2.85 
Italy (K) 1800 18,124 32.0 (1770:1.07) 1.76 
1900 32,475 87.7 (89.5) 2.70 ( 2.76) 
Netherlands (U)......... 1600# 3,000 22:3 7.5 
Holland (U)................ 1700# 1,175 20.5 17.45 
1800 2,150 22.0 10.23 
Holland (K)..............-. (1900 57179 97.0 (94) 18.73 (18.15) 
" 1800 1,750 9.5 5.43 
Switzerland (K)............. {1900 3,318 50.7 (53.5) 15.30 (16. 12) 


* The names of countries and the populations at specific dates are from Usher (U) and Kuczynski (K); the figures for discoveries 
and inventions are from Sorokin (op. cit., Table 9), as to both their number and their period, as explained above. 

t Population figures with 000 omitted. (The original tabulation extended to 1300. To conserve space all data prior to 1600 have 
been omitted. The text, remainder of this note, and those following are unchanged.) Since the Black Death is estimated as having 
reduced the European —— in the middle of the fourteenth century by at least 25 per cent, the figure for 1400 is three-fourths 
of that for 1340 as given by Usher for England, France, Spain, and Italy. 

t The inventions and discoveries in 1301-50 have been assigned to the population of 1340. 


§ In this column the date and figures in eengennce have been inserted to take advantage of Kuczynski’s population estimates 
for these dates. The productivity ratio has n secured by aloes the number of discoveries and inventions (1751-1800) by 
the proportion which each population date is to 50, and dividing the result by the population estimate. 

|| The referents for ‘‘England’’ are uncertain; discoveries and inventions assigned to it. may or may not refer to the England of 
(U) and (K). The population increase between 1400 and 1500 is improbable but is somewhat lessened if it is assumed that the Eng- 
land (U) of 1500 = England and Wales (U) of 1600 with a population of 4,500,000. Because of the statement (K) that popula- 
tion remained about the same between 1300 and 1700, the figure (U or K) for 1700 is assigned to 1340, 1500, and 1600, unless another 
figure is given by Usher. 

# The differences and population are Usher’s. Whether what is now Belgium is included in the Netherlands figures I do not know. 
He lists Belgium and Holland separately in his Table 4, with 1,550,000 and 1,175,000, respectively. 

** There are no population figures for Switzerland earlier than 1800. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
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, No. of Discoveries No. of Discoveries and 
Country Date Population} and Inventionst Inventions per Million§ 
(1797 10,541 5.0 (1769:0.25) 0.47 
2: 1800 12,000 5.0 0.42 
1900 18,618 4.6 (4.0) 0.25 (0.21) 
f1800 3,100 0.5 0.16 
Portugal (K)............ 11900 5.427 1.5 (1.0) 0.28 (0.18) 
Spain and Portugal (U)......| 1600 10,000 4.5 0.45 
f1800 5,308 17.5 
United 11900 75,995 | 509.0(S55) 6.7 (7.3) 
1794-6 29 ,000 io (1767:0.13) 0.26 
| 1900 99,700 99.2 (97.5) 0.99 (0.98) 


tt No separate figures for Spain and Portugal in 1600. 


tt 1797 is the date given by Kuczynski for his estimate. His likewise is the 1794-96 population for Russia. 
||| Population and dates are from the Statistical Abstract (1946). 
## Calculations with adaptations of Kuczynski’s estimates yielded productivity ratios of 0.04 and 0.21 for 1600 and 1700, re- 


spectively. 


clined sects developed. The increase in dis- 
coveries and inventions combined with the 
depopulation caused by the Thirty Years 
War to raise the productivity ratio from 
0.83 to 3.00 in the seventeenth century. 
Furthermore, the latter part of this period 
witnessed the forced emigration of the 
French Huguenots, whose industrial talents 
were recognized and invited by German, 
Swiss, English, and other authorities, who 
thereby advanced their own financial and 
political interests. The Protestant refugees 
and their descendants also contributed, as 
will be noted, to the number of discoveries 
and inventions credited to the host coun- 
tries. By the same token, the French roster 
was correspondingly depleted; in this way 
the relatively low productivity of France 
from the middle of the sixteenth century is 
partly explained. The rapid rise by 1770 
(4.83) and 1800 (10.15) may be attributed in 
part to the unfettering of French Protestant 
energies. 

French scientists are particularly worthy 


of investigation, because Sorokin points to 
France as Catholic and to Descartes and 
Pascal as evidence of the incorrectness of a 
causal relation between Protestantism and 
science. France, moreover, is the only excep- 
tion in our table to the rule that wholly 
Catholic societies’ productivity per million 
is inferior to that of the Protestant nations 
—if, and only if, France and, by implica- 
tion, all its scientists are considered purely 
Catholic. But this is the crux of de Can- 
dolle’s data. He shows that the number and 
nationality of individuals chosen as foreign 
associates and correspondents by the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, and the Royal Society of London, 
as well as the chronological variations in 
these choices, are everywhere significant of 
the state of the sciences. 


19O%. cit., pp. 212-13. It is worth noting for 
the relation of science and ascetic Protestant 
dynamism oriented toward the mastery of nature 
that de Candolle’s term savants denotes not ‘“‘men 
who know” but savants progressistes, those whose 
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As exemplars of religious faith it seems 
reasonable to expect a more rigid discipline 
in the families of Protestant clergymen as 
well as a more intimate knowledge of the 
religion’s ideas and interests. The combina- 
tion could be expected in the light of our 
hypothesis to lead to a significant dis- 
position toward scientific pursuits. De 
Candolle found to his surprise that among 
the foreign associates of French and English 
scientific societies a great many were the 
sons of Protestant clergymen.” Although 
the European population had twice as many 
Roman Catholics as Protestants, the Acad- 
emy of Paris’ non-French scientists during 
the period of 1666-1883 included only 
18 Catholics but 80 Protestants out of a total 
of 101. And this proportion was the product 
of a non-French European population in 
which the Catholic-Protestant ratio was 134 
to 1. The denominational proportions 
among the foreign associates of the Royal 
Society of London in 1829, when the great- 
est number of French scientists were listed, 
were actually evenly divided between the 
two faiths, although Protestants constituted 
but a small minority of all Frenchmen; for 
1869 the Protestant scientists somewhat 
outnumbered the Catholic. Yet the Continen- 
tal population contained only 44 million 
Protestants to 139.5 million Catholics. Simi- 
lar findings were discovered for England: 
The Academy of Paris foreign associates 
roster includes not one English or Irish 
Catholic, although over a fifth of the popu- 
lation was Catholic. The same list contains 
only one Catholic among 14 Swiss members, 
while that country’s population had half 
again as many Roman Catholics as Prot- 
estants. The difference in scientific con- 
tributions de Candolle attributes to the 
influence of religion, whether through edu- 
cation in the family and schools, through 


work made for “‘progress” in the control of nature 
(pp. 217-18). Unfortunately, the author of the 
Dynamics is unaware of the de Candolle referred to 
in Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological Theories. 


20 He argues against heredity as a major factor in 
this phenomenon (op. cit., pp. 294-96, 280-82). 


custom or morals (moeurs) and ideas, or by 
way of heredity.” 

The influence on the scientific productiv- 
ity of host countries by Protestant refugees 
is strikingly demonstrated by de Candolle.” 
Eleven out of 101 foreign associates of the 
Academy of Paris from 1666 to 1883 is an 
enormous proportion, in his opinion, for the 
descendants of Protestants expelled from 
Belgium, France, Moravia, and Italy, a 
group of less than a million. If, then, there 
are elements in a population which favor sci- 
entific work while others are indifferent, the 
classification of discoveries and inventions 
by nationality obscures this fact and the 
consequences drawn from it. The failure to 
make this distinction is precisely the defect 
of Sorokin’s data, a defect which vitiates his 


21 Pp. 330-31. He lays great stress upon the pro- 
pensity freely to examine and choose one’s opinions 
without authoritarian control (pp. 332-36). 

It is impossible to separate other than analytical- 
ly the emotional inhibition which permits rational 
thought, especially since the critical attitude per- 
mitted by affective neutrality is inherent in ascetic 
Protestantism’s development. For example: The 
Roman Catholic parochial school “. . . defends the 
child against certain elements in the American 
social logics such as ‘materialistic ideals, itnde- 
pendence of judgment and a certain basic scepticism 
(except where patriotism is involved)...’”’ 
(Warner and Srole, The Social Systems of American 
Ethnic Groups [New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945], p. 238; italics added). 

Milton’s Areopagitica voices a different senti- 
ment: “‘A man may be a heretic in the truth; and if 
he believes things only because his pastor says so, 
or the assembly so determines, without knowing 
other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very 
truth he holds becomes his heresy” (R. B. Perry, 
Puritanism and Democracy [New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1944], p. 426). 

This independent and critical attitude may well 
exasperate the minister: ‘“The priest doesn’t preach 
a sermon, he gets up there and lays down the law. 
I take hours to make up a sermon, and then they 
don’t believe me!’”’ (Aileen D. Ross, “Effects of 
Population Changes in the Eastern Townships,” 
Canadian Journal of Economic and Political Science, 
IX [1943], 447-62; also 457). The Protestant judges 
the contents of the sermon and has the right to do so. 
The man in the congregation has the duty to be 
critical; the minister must validate his right to 
office by convincing his independently minded 
‘flock” (a misnomer indeed) on rational grounds. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 339-42, 459; see Table 6. 
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criticism of the relation between Protes- 
tantism and science. Examining, for ex- 
ample, the differences in attitude and 
aptitude of Swiss Protestants and Catholics 
relative to science, de Candolle discovered 
that, although the Protestant cantons 
(Basle, Berne, Geneva, Neuchatel, Vaud, 
and Zurich) had in 1869 slightly less than 
half the population, they contributed 545 
members to the Société helvétique des sci- 
ences naturelles compared with 298 for the 
rest of the cantons. The exclusively or 
almost exclusively Catholic cantons with 25 
per cent of the Swiss population (including 
two cities of some importance) had but 14 
per cent of the society’s membership; in 
the mixed cantons the Protestants were 
more strongly represented. Thus in Switzer- 
land, as in Europe as a whole, there is the 
same religious division of interest in and 
encouragement of science. 

By the same reasoning it follows that 
Protestant scientists have presumably con- 
tributed to “Catholic” France’s productiv- 
ity far out of proportion to their numbers; 
otherwise French output would have been 
substantially lower. It is not, of course, 
possible to determine in this way whether 
a purely Catholic France would have had 
a productivity comparable to that of Spain 
or Italy. Unlike these countries, France has 
gained, as a partial legacy directly and indi- 
rectly inherited from Protestantism, the 
tendency toward freedom of examination as 
illustrated under the form of Port Royal 
and the Gallican church.?* Thus it may be 
fairly argued that even French-Catholic 
productivity has received substantial as- 
sistance from ascetic Protestantism. 

23 De Candolle, op. cit., p. 469. The Jansenist 
movement within Catholicism was distinctly critica] 
and ascetically inclined until its suppression by a 
papal bull early in the eighteenth century. ‘“‘The 
French atmosphere, not being adapted to either of 
these two [English and Spanish and Portuguese 
‘air’], has given rise to the ecclesia gallicana, a mix- 
ture of Catholicism and Calvinism which allows for 
more freedom than in any other land” (Zinzendorf, 
quoted from G. Uttendérfer, Zinzendorfs Welt- 
betrachtung, by Koppel S. Pinson, Pietism as a 


Factor in the Rise of German Nationalism |New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934], p. 79). 


In the sixteenth century “the Nether- 
lands” referred to what later became 
Belgium and Holland. In reaction to the 
Spanish Inquisition the seven chiefly Protes- 
tant northern provinces declared their inde- 
pendence of Spain, while the lower Catholic 
“Belgian” area remained under Spanish 
control. But Belgium’s most glorious sci- 
entific period was in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, followed presumably by 
the Spanish persecution, which forced a 
large number of Belgians, with their indus- 
try, arts, and wealth, to emigrate into Hol- 
land, England, and elsewhere. The inference 
is that these scientifically and industrially 
significant individuals were Protestants 
from the southern Catholic provinces of the 
Netherlands at a time when its productivity 
is shown to have been relatively high (7.5 
per million). A century later the northern 
Protestant half of the Netherlands, now 
Holland (and fortified by the descendants of 
these Protestant refugees), shows an as- 
tonishing increase in productivity, 17.45 for 
a population less than half of the undivided 
country. What the productivity of the 
Catholic provinces (Belgium) was at this 
time is not ascertainable from the available 
data, but that it had declined is certain from 
de Candolle’s remark that its peak was in 
the second half of the preceding century. 

Not much remains to be said about 
Switzerland after the discussion above. It 
may be inferred, despite the lack of popula- 
tion data, that its output was low until the 
authoritarianism of the Republic of Geneva 
had started to weaken in the third decade of 
the eighteenth century. 

The productivities of the Roman Catho- 
lic strongholds, Italy,?4 Spain, and Portugal, 
speak for themselves in contradiction to 
Sorokin’s interpretation.* 

De Candolle’s remarks on American con- 

24 In the sixteenth century Calvinism penetrated 
northern Italy, whence came in that period Italian 
Protestant refugees who were most highly skilled 
artisans. It may be surmised that the peak of 
Italian productivity (2.85 in 1600) may have been 
related to this influence (see F. L. Baumer, review, 
Review of Religion, VIII [1944], 187-89). 

% Op. cit., II, 152, n. 16, and 500, n. 29. 
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tributions to men of science are particularly 
apt; they all came from New England, 
which should be considered apart from the 
rest of the country in calculating its share. 
In his view the Pilgrims resembled the 
Protestant exiles from France and Belgium 
in their long-established intellectual cul- 
ture, devotion to ideas, and plain, hard- 
working life. The rigor of ancient Calvinism 
gave way in the United States at about the 
same time as in Geneva and Scotland. Other- 
wise neither Franklin’s nor Harvard’s sci- 
entific influence could be easily explained. 
If all American discoveries and inventions in 
1800 are assigned to New England’s popula- 
tion (1,233,011), the latter’s productivity 
ratio would reach the unusually high figure 
of 14.2—unusually high, when the first im- 
portant contributions (4) had been made 
barely half a century earlier (1726-50).* 
Comparison with Russia makes this achieve- 
ment even more remarkable, for that coun- 


% Sorokin, op. cit., Table 9. 


try had really started its contributions at 
least seventy-five years before. While it 
would be probably incorrect to credit all of 
American inventiveness at that time to New 
England, most of it does probably belong 
there and is evidence in behalf of the hy- 
pothesis connecting Protestantism with sci- 
ence. The productivity of Greek Orthodox 
Russia in the same period is negligible, even 
in comparison with that of the United 
States as a whole. 

The conclusion from this reworking and 
analysis of data which at face value ap- 
parently argued against the stimulating in- 
fluence of ascetic Protestantism on science 
and technology is that the contrary is true. 
But it is not possible on the basis of the evi- 
dence here presented to conclude that affec- 
tive neutrality has been other than one 
among a number of variables denoted by 
ascetic Protestantism. 
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THE SOJOURNER 
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ABSTRACT 


The “sojourner” is treated as a deviant type of the sociological form of the “stranger,” one who clings 
to the cultural heritage of his own ethnic group and tends to live in isolation, hindering his assimilation 
to the society in which he resides, often for many years. The sojourn is conceived by the sojourner as a 
“job” which is to be finished in the shortest possible time. As an alternative to that end he travels back 
to his homeland every few years. He is comparable to the “marginal man.” 


THE “SOJOURNER” DEFINED 


About forty years ago Simmel wrote in 
his Soziologie an analysis of an ideal type, 
with reference to race and culture contacts, 
which he called “der Fremde.’ Sociologists 
in America and abroad have done much 
significant work implicitly and explicitly on 
the general subject of the social type that 
results from race and culture contacts. Park, 
particularly, coined a term which he saw 
fit to use in the study of the kind of rela- 
tionship between racial hybrids and “the 
two worlds in both of which he is more 
or less a stranger” —“the marginal man.” 

I am proposing to isolate another deviant 
type, for which I employ the term “sojourn- 
er.” The sojourner, to be sure, is charac- 
teristically not a marginal man; he is 
different from the marginal man in many 
aspects. The essential characteristic of the 
sojourner is that he clings to the culture 
of his own ethnic group as in contrast to the 
bicultural complex of the marginal man. 
Psychologically he is unwilling to organize 
himself as a permanent resident in the 
country of his sojourn. When he does, he 
becomes a marginal man. 

Both the marginal man and the sojourner 

*Georg Simmel, Soziologie (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1908), pp. 685-91. English transla- 
tions: Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 322-27; 
Kurt H. Wolff, The Sociology of Georg Simmel 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 402-8. 

? Robert E. Park, “Human Migration and the 
Marginal Man,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXII (May, 1928), 881-93. 


are types of stranger—in Simmel’s sense, 
products of the cultural frontier.* No 
doubt, in many instances, the sojourner has 
something in common with the marginal 
man. It is convenient, therefore, to define 
the “sojourner” as a stranger who spends 
many years of his lifetime in a foreign 
country without being assimilated by it. 
The sojourner is par excellence an ethnocen- 
trist.* This is the case of a large number of 
immigrants in America and also of Ameri- 
cans who live abroad. The Chinese laundry- 
man, for example, is a typical sojourner, 
and so is the American missionary in China. 
The concept may be applied to a whole 
range of foreign residents in any country 
to the extent that they maintain sojourner 
attitudes. The colonist, the foreign trader, 
the diplomat, the foreign student, the inter- 
national journalist, the foreign missionary, 
the research anthropologist abroad, and all 
sorts of migrant groups in different areas 
of the globe, in various degree, may be con- 
sidered sojourners in the sociological sense. 

In the new country the sojourner has 
indeed gone through a series of adjustments 
to his present environment, and he is very 


* Everett C. Hughes defines cultural frontiers as 
“lwhere] two or more cultures are in conflict” 
(An Outline of the Principles of Sociology, ed. 
Robert E. Park [New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
1939], p. 300). 

‘William G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1906), pp. 13-15: “Ethnocentrism is the 
technical name for this view of things in which 
one’s own group is the center of everything, and 
all others are scaled and rated with reference 
to it.” 
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likely to be an agent of cultural diffusion 
between his homeland and the country of 
his sojourn. The sojourner, however, can 
hardly be assimilated. The essence of as- 
similation, according to Park and Burgess, 
is “a process of interpenetration and fusion 
in which person and group acquire the 
memories, sentiments and attitudes of other 
persons or groups, and by sharing their ex- 
perience and history, are incorporated with 
them in common cultural life.”> It seems 
that the sojourner, on the contrary, tends to 
be isolated instead. 

The characterization of the sojourner 
given by Simmel is not that of the man 
“who comes today and goes tomorrow but 
rather of the man who comes today and 
stays tomorrow.’ The concept, let me re- 
peat, is applied only in the general context 
of race and culture contacts; it has no 
reference to, for example, a New Yorker 
who moves to San Francisco. 

Social situations relative to this general 
problem in different countries in our time 
often set people apart, hindering the process 
of assimilation or at least making it very 
slow. The social adjustments and activities 
of the sojourner, to be sure, vary in detail 
in particular situations. There are, however, 
some general and essential characteristics 
which must be ascribed to the sojourner. 


THE JOB 


Perhaps it is logical to consider first what 
it is that makes the sojourner go abroad and 
stay on. Apparently he knows why he mi- 
grates. It may be a religious mission, a com- 
mercial interest, an economic adventure, a 
military campaign, an academic degree, a 
journalist assignment, a political refuge, or 
what not. In spite of the seemingly hetero- 
geneous motives and aims, there is, how- 
ever, something common to all of them; 
the intrinsic purpose of the sojourn is to 
do a job and do it in the shortest possible 
time. The sojourner seldom organizes his 


° Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 735. 

*Simmel (see Park and Burgess, “The Sociolog- 
ical Significance of the ‘Stranger,’” op. cit., p. 
322). 


life beyond the accomplishing of this end. 
The term “job” used here is to indicate a 
deviation from the term “career.” Career 
is to be conceived as lifelong work, but the 
job can be only a part of one’s career. It 
is quite clear in some of the cases. A for- 
eign student, for instance, may stay several 
years in order to get his degree, but his 
school work is only the beginning of his 
career. A research anthropologist may visit 
and revisit a primitive society, but it is 
clear that his project may not be his life- 
long career. A religious mission, on the 
other hand, is relatively harder to identify 
as a job or a career because missionary 
workers tend to stay abroad longer—some 
until retirement, others several years—and 
each has a particular reason or reasons for 
the decision to stay or to leave. The hope 
and dream of an economic adventurer is, 
of course, to make a fortune, and the length 
of the sojourn depends upon his success or 
failure in the adventure. His job, like that 
of the missionary, may be finished in sev- 
eral years or may be prolonged for decades. 
Generally speaking, it seems that the time 
element varies according to individual situ- 
ations, but the job itself is essentially a 
means to an end. The sojourner may not 
necessarily like his job and enjoy working 
at it. It is rather that he is fighting for 
social status at home. The job, therefore, 
is tied up with all sorts of personal needs 
for new experience, security, prestige, etc. 

Although the sojourner plans to get 
through with the job in the shortest pos- 
sible time, yet he soon finds himself in a 
dilemma as to whether to stay abroad or to 
return home. Naturally this problem is re- 
lated to the success or failure of the job— 
he would not like to return home without 
a sense of accomplishment and some sort of 
security. But this state is psychologically 
never achieved. In due time the sojourner 
becomes vague and uncertain about the ter- 
mination of his sojourn because of the fact 
that he has already made some adjustments 
to his new environment and acquired an 
old-timer’s attitudes. “You promised me 
to go abroad for only three years,” com- 
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plained the wife of a Chinese laundryman 
in a letter to him, “but you have stayed 
there nearly thirty years now!’” 

This feature of staying on indefinitely 
is indeed interesting. In his effort to make 
his job a success, the sojourner stays on 
long enough to make changes in his life- 
organization, so that he is no longer the 
same person; in other words, he has de- 
veloped a mode of living peculiar to his 
present situation. He has no desire for full 
participation in the community life of his 
adopted land. In other words, his activities 
tend to be within the limit of his own inter- 
est—the job. He tends to think of himself 
as an outsider and feels content as a spec- 
tator in many of the community affairs. 
If he does take part in certain activities, 
they are likely to be either matters relating 
to his job or matters concerning his home- 
land’s social welfare, politics, etc. Essen- 
tially his activities in the community are 
symbiotic rather than social. The public 
seldom thinks of him other than in relation 
to his job. He therefore is an individual 
who performs a function rather than a per- 
son with a social status. He is a person only 
to the people of his own ethnic group or toa 
social circle related to his job. 

Related to the symbiotic level of the so- 
journer’s activities is another feature which 
is what may be called the “alien” element 
of the job. Whatever it is, it is something 
foreign to the natives. It is either something 
transplanted by the sojourner from his 
homeland or something new invented by 
him in his struggle for existence abroad. 
In America the Chinese laundry,® the Ital- 
ian fruit stand, the Greek ice-cream parlor, 
and the Jewish clothing store are inventions 
by which these immigrant groups survive 
in the highly competitive urban commu- 
nity. So, too, the Christian church, the hos- 
pital, the oil refinery, the modern school, 
and the archeological excavation are indeed 


7 A personal letter in Chinese collected by Paul 
C. P. Siu in 1943. 

*Paul C. P. Siu, “The Chinese Laundryman: A 
Study of Social Isolation” (unpublished mono- 
graph). 


new elements which may disturb the social 
order of the folk society into which they 
are introduced. 

Because of the alien element in the job, 
at least for the time being, the sojourner 
is not considered as a competitor of the 
natives. Paradoxically he often finds him- 
self a keen competitor of the people of his 
own ethnic group. 


THE IN-GROUP TENDENCY 


On the basis of common interests and 
cultural heritage the sojourner tends to as- 
sociate with people of his own ethnic group. 
He and his countrymen, if there are enough 
of them, very likely live together in a racial 
colony or cultural area. “Little Tokyo,” 
“Little Sicily,” “Greek Town,” and “China- 
town” in this country, for example, are 
their ghettos. An interesting journalistic 
account of 3,600 Americans in Saudi Arabia 
shows that the colony is completely on 
American standards; the Arab world sur- 
rounding it is spoken as a “Land of Wajid 
Mafe”—meaning “the land of plenty of 
nothing.” 

The formation of the cultural colony re- 
veals symbiotic segregation, on the one 
hand, and social isolation, on the other 
hand. Whether the sojourner lives with or 
apart from the people of his own ethnic 
group, as long as his social life ties up with 
all sorts of activities in the racial colony 
there is a tendency for forming in-group 
relationships. The desire to live together 
becomes not only social need but also a 
natural thing. The colony in its process of 
development does not always grow in one 
space, and often segregation may take the 
form of scattering around an area and 
maintaining only a center or several centers 
of social activities. The center of activities 
is very likely to be developed into a segre- 
gated colony if a large number of the same 
ethnic group can maintain themselves local- 
ly. The crucial factor, therefore, is the in- 
dustrial and social potentiality of the me- 


®*“Arabian Oil: American Enterprise in the 


Desert,” Life, March 28, 1949. 
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tropolis. Chinatown in Chicago, for in- 
stance, originated in 1872 in a lone laun- 
dry shop located between Clark and Madi- 
son streets. Several decades later it grew 
to be the third largest Chinese colony in this 
country, with scores of stores and hundreds 
of laundry shops and chop suey houses scat- 
tered all about the metropolitan area.!° It 
grew because Chicago itself developed from 
a frontier fort into the second largest city 
in the country. 

In the smaller cities where we found one 
or more chop suey restaurants and scores of 
Chinese laundry shops, we found also, at 
the periphery of the central business dis- 
trict, one or more Chinese stores which are 
the centers of activity for the local Chinese 
population. To be sure, the store may not 
have originated as such an enterprise. It 
could be a former laundry shop converted 
into a store as the local Chinese population 
increased, which, because of its position 
became a shopping center where homeland 
merchandise is offered. Occasionally local 
people of the ethnic group congregate there 
for social affairs and recreation. This is the 
situation, for instance, in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and Indianapolis, Indiana. In still 
smaller cities, like Battle Creek, Michigan, 
and Portland, Maine, there is no Chinese 
store, but the local Chinese usually congre- 
gate in the rear of a downtown laundry 
shop where facilities for recreation and per- 
sonal contacts are available. The local colo- 
ny has not grown, because the local popu- 
lation of the ethnic group has remained too 
small. 

Essentially the colony is an instrument 
to establish or to re-establish some sort of 
primary-group relationships in the matrix 
of homeland culture—an effort to create a 
home away from home. Whatever activities 
the sojourner may participate in, in the com- 
munity at large, in private life he tends to 
live apart from the natives and to share 
with his countrymen in striving to main- 
tain homeland culture. His best friends are 
people of his ethnic group, and they enter- 


Siu, op. cit., chap. ii: “The Growth and Dis- 
tribution of the Chinese Laundry in Chicago.” 


tain one another at their homes. They share 
their pride and aspirations, hopes and 
dreams, prejudices, and dilemmas and ex- 
press their opinions about the country of 
their sojourn. The following narrative tells 
vividly what may be called a sojourner’s 
attitude. 


Our attitude toward the Americans was a 
mixed one. We envied them a little; they had 
a country they could call their own. It was, 
morever, a fairly nice country; not like Russia, 
but, in the long run, not a bad one. It could 
have been a very good country if Russians had 
settled it a few centuries ago; now it was too 
late; the Americans had to content themselves 
with what they had. 

During our American hours and enforced 
association with the natives we are compelled 
to speak their language, a most difficult and 
unpleasant tongue, hard and harsh, forbidding 
and unyielding, lacking the softness and elas- 
ticity of our own Russian language. As soon as 
our working day was over and we had shed our 
overalls, we became Russians. We went to our 
Russian affairs; we assembled in Russian homes 
around Russian samovars; ate Russian food, 
drank Russian tea (the tea was, unfortunately, 
made in New York) and discussed Russian 
affairs in Russian language. 

One of our main topics was this country, 
and we most definitely did not like it. This 
country was definitely inferior to Russia—even 
to Russia when we left there.14 


Although this is a Russian story, yet it 
describes the general reaction of all immi- 
grant groups which happen to be minorities 
in a foreign country. This sort of attitude 
seems to prevail in the mind of the so- 
journer and that is why he has to seek his 
countrymen as neighbors and friends. Home 
and family life, perhaps, show most inter- 
estingly how the sojourner can maintain his 
homeland cultural heritage abroad. Food 
habits seem to be the most persistent. The 
Chinese invented chop suey to suit the 
Americans’ appetite while he enjoyed typi- 
cal home dishes such as chia-chang-yu-pien 
(steamed pork with imported shrimp sauce) 
which most Americans dislike. Homeland 


™ Mikhail Jeleznov, “Part-Time Americans,” 
Common Ground, Vol. X, No. 1 (autumn, 1949). 
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tongues, art, sentiments, and primary-group 
attitudes fortify the sojourner in his effort 
to maintain homeland culture—although 
there are variations among different ethnic 
groups within one country and in different 
countries. The American missionary, for 
instance, can keep his homeland culture 
intact better than most of the immigrant 
groups in America. He is more successful 
in isolating his children from the native 
influences, sending them to an American 
school and living in a segregated area. Pearl 
Buck illustrated this point very well. 


The American home I know very well, part- 
ly from close observation of homes during the 
years that I have been living in my own coun- 
try but as much from my own typically Amer- 
ican home in China. My parents were Amer- 
ican, patriotic to the core, and simply and hon- 
estly convinced, as most Americans are, that 
the American home is the best in the world. 
To them American home life was even a part 
of the Christian religion which they felt it 
their duty and privilege to preach to the 
Chinese. I do not believe it ever occurred to 
my parents in the goodness of their saintly 
hearts to ask themselves whether or not the 
Chinese had a sort of home life which was per- 
haps as valuable in its way as ours, or at least 
better suited to China than ours was. 

Our home, therefore, was kept absolutely and 
carefully American. We had American furni- 
ture and American food, though all of us chil- 
dren liked Chinese food better, and only as a 
concession to our pleading did we have an 
occasional Chinese meal. Beyond that we satis- 
fied our craving by partaking heartily of the 
servants’ meals before our own and listening 
in guilty silence to our mother worrying over 
our small appetites. We got up in the morn- 
ing and had prayers and ate porridge and eggs 
for breakfast, and studied our American les- 
sons, and on Sunday a Christian church bell 
rang and_we went to church, and the only 
difference was that the Christians in that 
church were Chinese instead of American. We 
were trained in all the ways of American home- 
making, and spiritually we were kept close not 
to the Chinese about us but to our own loved 
land thousands of miles away that we had 
never known except through our parents’ eyes 
and words.!2 


#2 Pearl Buck, Of Men and Women (New York: 
John Day, 1941), pp. 33-34. 


But the Chinese immigrant in the United 
States cannot isolate his children so suc- 
cessfully as the American missionary in 
China can. The Chinese immigrant has to 
send his children to American schools. The 
Chinese child, therefore, is more likely to 
become a marginal man. The following 
story illustrates the intrinsic characteristic 
of the cultural pattern and the problem it 
creates. 


The relationship between father and chil- 
dren in our family, as in most Chinese fami- 
lies, is of a very formal nature. I never think 
of cracking jokes with daddy. ... 

Respect we children always observe—for in- 
stance, by carefully calling an older sister “sec- 
ond older sister” and never the familiar “Jade 
Lotus” which only those older than she can 
use. The practical result of the system is that 
the youngest in the family has no one with 
whom he can be familiar. Nothing is so effec- 
tive in keeping this present adolescent quiet 
as to remind him that he is the smallest; there- 
fore he can say nothing imprudent to anyone 
else; nor can he safely call anything his own. 

It can be seen that there is little room for 
individuality in a Chinese family such as ours. 
We are early instructed that we must never 
bring disgrace to the family name, and that 
individual achievement is less significant than 
the resulting family glory. The individual 
claims his significance largely from the family 
to which he belongs. For instance, in China- 
town, introductions usually are no sooner under 
way than one is asked (if one is young), ““Who 
is your honorable father?” The Chinese at- 
tempt to submerge individuality leads to tre- 
mendous family conflict here in the United 
States. My adolescent years were spent in try- 
ing to adjust a newly learned American cultural 
pattern to a rigid established Chinese standard. 
It is revolutionary to hear one’s college pro- 
fessor say, “Parents should understand their 
children instead of demanding just obedience.” 
Disaster results when adolescents return home 
and try to educate parents to this new idea. I 
have never tried to do exactly this with my 
father, for I am sure that he will never under- 
stand his children, though the goal of his whole 
life’s work has unquestionably been their wel- 
fare. 

The happiest adjustment in this conflict 
between individual expression versus parental 
control I have found to lie in expression out- 
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side of the family circle, acquiescence within. 
Such adjustment has not been made without 
pain and tears, for other children of the family 
as well as myself. In all fairness to daddy, I 
must say that if he demands respect, it is not 
because he is in any way egotistical, but be- 
cause lack of respect for parents results in 
confusion of proper relationship. . . . 

I have never been in China. My Chinese 
heritage, which I hold so dear, has been trans- 
mitted to me almost solely by my father in 
the cultural pattern which he has stamped up- 
on me; singularly, how he imposed it does not 
seem to matter any more.!% 


Both of the foregoing cases show parents 
who obviously have sojourners’ attitudes, 
trying to maintain their homeland cultural 
heritage; the child in the former case, how- 
ever, does not suffer from cultural conflict, 
while the child in the latter case does. These 
differences, it seems, are due to the differ- 
ent situations in China and in America. 
What makes the differences in detail in race 
and culture relation in these two countries 
is indeed very interesting. It is not, how- 
ever, the purpose of this paper to under- 
take such an analysis. My attempt so far 
has been to show how the sojourner behaves 
as an individual, with reference to his job, 
then to describe his activities as a person 
among people of his own ethnic group, and, 
finally, in the following section, I will at- 
tempt to show his relation to the country 
of his sojourn and his homeland. Indeed, 
he is not typically a sojourner unless he has 
maintained his homeland tie. 


MOVEMENT BACK AND FORTH 


The sojourner stays on abroad, but he 
also never loses his homeland tie. In the 
beginning he ventured to take up residence 
in a foreign country with a definite aim. 
Soon he found that the job was taking much 
longer than he had expected. His original 
plan, as a matter of fact, has been compli- 
cated by new social values and social atti- 
tudes. As a means to an end, a new orien- 
tation has been adopted; he stays several 
years, and, when opportunity permits, he 


*Jade Snow Wong, “Daddy,” 
Ground, Vol. V, No. 2 (winter, 1945). 


Common 


takes a trip home for a visit. The trip is an 
accomplishment, but the job can never be 
finished. Again he has to go abroad. In his 
lifetime several trips are made back and 
forth, and in some cases the career is termi- 
nated only by retirement or death. 

In the preceding section, we have stated 
that the sojourner wants the job done in the 
shortest possible time. Obviously, achieve- 
ment of this objective depends largely upon 
his ability, on the one hand, and his chance 
or luck, on the other hand. Each individual 
is not exactly like another, and yet we have 
a whole range of cases in which differences 
can be described and compared in terms of 
the type of job, homeland background, race 
and cultural situation abroad, and personal 
adjustments in response to these circum- 
stances. 

Typical examples of the movement back 
and forth are the missionary’s furlough and 
the immigrant’s trip home. This movement 
is characterized by ethnocentrism in the 
form of social isolation abroad and social 
expectation and status at home. In other 
words, one has gained some sort of recog- 
nition of his accomplishment by his friends 
and relatives both at home and abroad. 
While staying abroad, the sojourner keeps 
his home tie by writing letters, exchanging 
gifts, and participating in home social and 
political affairs. In contrast to his role on 
his job, these activities seem to be purely 
on the basis of convention, and there is 
nothing to indicate the element of expedi- 
ency, as in the activities of his job. The 
return trip is the result of a social expec- 
tation of members of his primary group as 
much as of his individual effort; their senti- 
ments and attitudes make his trip meaning- 
ful. The trip shows that he is a person to be 
admired, to be appreciated, to be proud of, 
and to be envied. 

To illustrate the movement back and 
forth, the following case selected from the 
Chinese group is especially significant be- 
cause it seems to be nearly a perfect cycle 
of the sojourner’s career, with the usual 
sequence of trips taken every few years. 
Moreover, the pattern of behavior is carried 
from father to son. It seems to represent 
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a life-cycle comparable to that of the mar- 
ginal man. 


Mr. C. came to America in 1919 at the age 
of 19, two years after his marriage in his 
native village in China. Soon after his arrival 
he began to work with his father and two cous- 
ins in a laundry shop uptown. Their laundry 
shop was established about twenty-five years 
ago by his father and two partners. It had been 
very prosperous and was in need of helpers 
badly. A young man working with them was 
a great help. “The work was hard,” said Mr. 
C., as he recalled his experience in the bygone 
days, “I almost wanted to give up. But what 
else could I do? After all, the old men were 
working just as hard as I was. What could we 
Chinese do in this country? You don’t know 
even how to speak their language [Eng- 
lish]... .” 

The newcomer was encouraged to attend the 
Sunday school conducted by one of the church- 
es in town, for some of his young clansmen 
were also pupils there and they went together. 
The church maintained Sunday school classes 
every Sunday afternoon especially for the 
Chinese, teaching them English and: Bible les- 
sons. For the first time Mr. C., a country boy 
from China, met his Sunday school teacher, 
Mrs. J., a housewife. He attended the class 
steadily for several years. Gradually he could 
speak English to his customers but was not 
converted. He admitted that his English was 
not adequate and he was not able to read 
newspapers (English papers). “Who ever 
thought of staying in this country so long?” 
Mr. C. recalled that he expected to return to 
China in a few years and stay home for good. 
And that was why he had no incentive to 
learn more English. In fact he had no time to 
study at that time, as the business was very 
good and they had to work day and night 
except Sunday. 

Besides his acquaintance with the church 
people and his impersonal business contacts 
with his customers in the laundry shop, Mr. 
C.’s social activities were largely among his 
clansmen and his fellow-countrymen in China- 
town. He became an active member in C. 
clan. Later he joined the Kuomintang (Chinese 
Nationalist party), became active in the Chung 
Wah Association (usually known to Americans 
as the Benevolent Association), and was in- 
terested in social welfare in his native village 
as well as in China. He liked to have his name 


in the Chinese newspapers every now and then. 

In 1925 the laundry shop was sold, and the 
father and son went back to China. The old 
man thought it was time for him to retire, and 
it was his fourth trip back home. But Mr. C. 
could have stayed here longer. Why had he 
to leave too? He said he was afraid something 
might happen to his father on the way; the old 
man was too old and was taking a large sum of 
money with him. Of course his wife wrote and 
urged him to come home too, for they had no 
children as yet. The real reason, which Mr. C. 
did not tell explicitly, was that he and his 
father thought that they had enough money to 
live in style in China even if Mr. C. decided 
not to return to America again. The family 
was known in their native district as being 
well-to-do even before Mr. C. came to Ameri- 
ca to join his father in 1919. His father was a 
good provider and “home builder” in all the 
years. They had lands and business invest- 
ments and a good semi-Western-style house in 
the native village. At this time, they took home 
with them about forty thousand dollars. 

In the year after the father and son reached 
home, the C. family married away Mr. C.’s 
younger sister. It become known in the whole 
district; people said that the dowry for the 
young bride consisted of 25 American gold dol- 
lars and a full possession of teakwood furni- 
ture, dozens of dresses, and, what was more, 
a slave maid. 

Later, Mr. C. invested a large sum of money 
in a textile enterprise in the city of Canton. 
Unfortunately it turned out to be a complete 
failure, for which Mr. C. blamed the dis- 
honesty of cousins and the incompetency of 
the management. 

The spending was excessive and the loss was 
unexpected. Mr. C. had to come to America 
again and again worked in another laundry 
shop with one of his relatives, and the business 
was very good. In a few years he was able to 
save enough to make another trip. In 1929 his 
family urged him to return. At this time his 
father had died and his mother wanted to see 
him before her passing away. 

Mr. C. was soon in China but he did not 
plan to stay for good this time. He came again 
after a year of staying with his family. Com- 
plaining that it is “too easy to spend all money 
in China,” he said he gave his mother a birth- 
day banquet, inviting the whole village. He 
also helped the village to re-establish the vil- 
lage school; the old school was disorganized. 
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He would have to send his son to school soon. 
“He was too young yet,” Mr. C. said, “but I 
could not let my son grow up without a school 
to attend. So for the good of the village as well 
as mine there had to be a school for the chil- 
dren. I spent over a thousand dollars for it, but 
if I did not take the lead, no one seemed to 
care to do it.” 

“And when I arrived in this country again,” 
Mr. C. continued, “it was 1930 and it was the 
coming of the great depression. Life was hard 
here too but not as bad as in China. The peo- 
ple had been so poor that it sickened my heart. 
When I was in China, friends and relatives all 
came for money, one way or the other. It was 
hard to deal with them without hurting their 
feelings. They did not believe that I had spent 
almost all my money. After all, I had to keep 
some to support my family and for my trip 
back here.” 

“This is a wonderful country,” said Mr. C., 
in response to a question about his feeling to- 
ward America. “Everything is orderly accord- 
ing to the law. Look at their industry—I don’t 
know when China can follow it up. After all, 
we Chinese are just staying here temporarily. 
We are just outsiders. Outsiders, particularly 
of the nonwhite race, have not much of a 
chance. Some Americans are very nice to you, 
but deep in their hearts you are still, they 
know, different from their own. So we should 
hope that China would be prosperous and 
strong some day and we can go home and do 
something else instead of working as slaves in 
the laundry shop and chop suey house.” 

From 1930 to 1940 Mr. C. had been in 
partnership with someone in two chop suey 
restaurant businesses. At the beginning, Mr. C. 
worked as a cook for two or three years; later 
he became a waiter. The business was very 
poor because of the depression. Both of the 
restaurants in which he was in partnership 
failed and, finally, he was employed as a waiter 
in one of the best chop suey restaurants in 
Chinatown. 

It was about 1940 and Mr. C. was thinking 
of taking another trip home or of arranging for 


. his son to come to this country. It was a hard 


decision to make at the time, for he had not 
much money. Alas! World War II broke out 
and it blocked Mr. C.’s plan. Worse still, he 
lost contact with his family after the Japanese 
took Hong Kong and Canton. When the war 
was over, in 1946, Mr. C. learned that his 
mother was dead and his wife very sick, and 


that his son was under the care of relatives. 
His relatives wrote and urged him to return 
for a reunion. 

Mr. C. was with his family again as soon as 
he could arrange his trip. Soon after he was 
home, his wife died. Then he took his son to 
Hong Kong, where the youth was sent to a 
missionary school. At this time, he married a 
woman twenty years younger than he. He said 
he bought a house for his young bride and 
stayed with her only four months. Then he 
had to leave for America again. 

After Mr. C. reached here, he returned to 
his old job in the restaurant. A few months 
later, he heard that his second wife had given 
birth to a baby girl. At the present time 
(1948), Mr. C. is very much interested in get- 
ting his son over to this country. He was told 
that he could apply for American citizenship 
so that he could get his wife into this country 
nonquota. His son, however, cannot come non- 
quota, for when the youth was born his father 
was not naturalized—nor is he naturalized yet. 
It seems that Mr. C. cares mostly to have his 
son in this country; like most of his country- 
men, his wife’s coming has not been in his 
mind. He is not going to apply for citizenship 
now. At least he has not made up his mind.” 


We have in this case a representation of 
the stages of adjustment: first, Mr. C. has 
learned to be an individual who must do 
his “job” while, socially, he joins his coun- 
trymen in isolation in the racial colony and 
plans to return to the old country when it is 
possible; second, he soon finds himself in 
an anomalous position with reference to his 
homeland and the country of his sojourn; 
third, he projects a hope that someday he 
may accomplish his aim, but meanwhile he 
goes home for a visit, and the cycle closes 
when he makes his final trip home and re- 
tires. Comparable with the case of Mr. C. 
is that of an American couple who went to 
China soon after their marriage, took fur- 
loughs every few years, lived in a segre- 
gated compound among fellow-missionaries, 
sent their children back to America for edu- 
cation, and then, finally, came back them- 
selves for retirement after fifty years. They 
follow the same general pattern—accommo- 
dation, isolation, and unassimilation. 

“Private document. 
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The problem here is to inquire into the 
situation that makes the sojourner stay on 
abroad. Again each individual case varies 
in detail according to the situation. After 
a period of residence abroad, one is likely 
to be confronted with personal problems 
both directly and indirectly affecting his 
plan. In attempting to solve some of the 
problems, he sooner or later finds himself 
in the midst of constant emotional conflicts. 
As time goes on, he becomes, unconsciously 
perhaps, more of a sharer in the racial colo- 
ny, developing a mode of living which is 
totally characteristic neither of his home 
nor of the dominant group. That is why 
sO many sojourners do not take the trip, 
particularly among the migrant groups. A 
study of the large congregation of aged 
persons in Chinatown reveals an interesting 
angle of the situation which deserves a care- 
ful analysis in detail in another paper. From 
a sample of individual cases we find, first, 
men who could never save enough money 
to take the trip. The main reason is largely 
due to personal disorganization as a result 
of gambling, prostitution, or drug addiction. 
Others had large sums of money once or 
twice in their lives but were forced to 
stay on because of immigration difficulties. 
These are the men who reside in America 
illegally, and, even if they had money 
enough to take a trip home, they would not 
do so unless their economic security could 
be assured. One of the ways to play safe 
would be to secure a return permit from 
the United States Immigration Authority 
so that, in case his plan failed at home, he 
could come to America again. But there has 
been no immigration provision to adjust the 
status of most of the illegal entry cases 
until recently.1° These, together with other 
personal problems, often cause the sojourn- 
er to stay on for twenty, thirty, forty, or 
more years without taking a single trip back 

* Since the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Acts 
(December 17, 1943), Chinese who could prove 
their residence in this country prior to July 4, 
1924, could adjust their status under Section 
328(b) of the Nationality Act of 1940. More re- 
cently, some of them have also been able to adjust 


their status under Section 19(c) of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917, as amended. 


home—or perhaps only one trip—and there 
is no hope for the final one. As they are 
now old, poor, and sick, they become in- 
different. Sometimes when a man is asked 
how long he has been in this country, his 
answer reflects self-scorn: “Only five or six 
weeks—is that enough?” In reality a week 
means seven years. If he says he has been 
here “five weeks,” it means thirty-five 
years. When asked whether he has been 
back to China for a visit, he may mix good 
humor with pity in replying: “I have in- 
deed sent letters home several times but 
have never sent my person!” 

The second category of the nondeparture 
cases—which constitute only a small por- 
tion of the Chinese—are those who have 
their wives and children with them in this 
country. The return trip in such cases in- 
volves the attitudes of different members 
of the family; particularly, there are the 
problems of the second generation. Other 
factors, such as economic difficulties, busi- 
ness commitments, political unrest, etc., 
may prevent departure. However, the mere 
fact that one has never made his return 
trip is by no means proof that he is not a 
sojourner. He is, in fact, very much the 
same as his countrymen who do make the 
trips. Although he must forego the satis- 
faction of a homeland reunion such as his 
more fortunate countrymen and friends 
have enjoyed, yet the return to the racial 
colony for retirement is to some degree a 
substitute for a home away from home. 
So the old, poor, and sick seek refuge in the 
racial colony; their business and residence 
usually are located near it. Even those who 
have made interracial marriages return 
eventually to the racial colony. The same 
situation, no doubt—although in different 
degree—has developed among other ethnic 
groups: “The world at large was cold and 
strange, his contact with it being confined 
to an abstract and rational intercourse. But 
within the Ghetto he felt free. His contacts 
with fellow-Jew were warm, spontaneous, 
and intimate.’’1¢ 


*® Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1928), p. 26. 
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Another situation connected with this 
problem of homeland tie is the phenome- 
non of mass migration due to war and po- 
litical persecution, which often resulted in 
such disturbed conditions at home that re- 
turn became impossible. Under such cir- 
cumstances people perhaps arrive at a new 
orientation and adjustment. The political 
refugees, the White Russians, the German 
Jews, and the so-called “displaced persons,” 
for instance, moved into a developed coun- 
try and became its minorities. In a report 
on recent immigration from Europe to the 
United States, Professor Davie states that 
among the 1,600 recent political refugees, 
96.5 per cent replied that they would re- 
main in this country and only 3.5 per cent 
of them indicated that they would return 
to their respective countries when the situ- 
ation permitted them to do so.!" It is sig- 
nificant to note, however, that in this small 
proportion there are many professional 
people and also people from countries where 
the political system has not been so radical- 
ly uprooted. 

This is the place to raise the question 
whether the state of Israel is the work of 
the sojourner. Here is perhaps a unique 
example of the fact that a people can main- 
tain a cultural heritage in the ghetto and 
return to the place where it originated two 
thousand years afterward without feeling 
strange. The Jews have been sojourners for 
centuries. The social solidarity of the ghetto 
as well as international political change, 
perhaps, made the movement possible. 

Marco Polo, whose traveling was famous 
both at home and abroad, returned finally 
to Italy after many years in the court of 
Cathay as a sojourner. The sojourner may 
make several trips back and forth, he may 
- make only one trip, or he may not make 
any trip at all. Nevertheless, those who do 
not make the trip may remain unassimi- 
lated just as much as those who do make it. 
Psychologically the sojourner is a potential 
wanderer, as Simmel puts it, who has not 


™ Maurice R. Davie, Refugees in America (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 69-76. 


quite gotten over the freedom of coming 
and going.?® 

Being a potential wanderer, the sojourner 
is a skeptic on the subject of homeowner- 
ship. If he does own real estate, he tends 
to think of it as a business proposition, and 
he does not suffer a sense of loss when he 
sells it. His furniture tends to be either 
such as he can dispose of without too much 
sacrifice or things he has treasured and 
would like to keep wherever and whenever 
he moves. If he secures any valuables, they 
are likely to be portable objects. 


METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


The concept of “sojourner” developed 
from my unsuccessful effort, about ten years 
ago, to analyze materials gathered when 
employing the concept “marginal man.’?® 
None of the Chinese laundrymen I studied 
could be considered as a marginal man. 
Consequently it became necessary to look 
at the subject matter differently. After a 
few years of pondering over both Chinese 
and non-Chinese materials, I was convinced 
that he should be treated as a deviant type 
from the concept of the stranger which 
Simmel described with such peculiar insight. 
I was also inspired by Stonequist, who 
stated that “some of the members of the 
subordinate or minority group are able to 
live within their own culture, or at least 
to live in them sufficiently not to be greatly 
disturbed by the culture of the dominant 
group.”?° The term “sojourner,” however, 
was first impressed on my mind from read- 
ing Glick’s “The Chinese Migrant in Ha- 
waii,” since he used the terms “sojourner’s 
attitudes” and “settler’s attitudes.’’*1 

The sojourner seems to be primarily a 
social type of the urban community. In the 
folk society the sojourner probably tends 
to be more isolated in private life but more 


Simmel, op. cit. 

* Siu, op. cit., chap. xiv. 

* Everett V. Stonequist, “The Problem of the 
Marginal Man,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLI (1935), 1-12. 

Clarence E. Glick, “The Chinese Migrant in 
Hawaii” (Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 
1938). 
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active and more influential. The more it is 
a folk group, however, the more difficult it 
is for the sojourner to live in it. One of the 
most interesting projects on this general 
problem would be a study of the activities 
of the sojourner in the folk society in com- 
parison with his behavior in the urban com- 
munity. Studies of different minority groups 
within a given society in comparison with 
a particular minority group in different 
countries would be promising. Comparative 
studies of this sort would put the research 
sociologists in a strategic position to sys- 
tematize their knowledge of the social types 
that results from race and culture contacts 
and conflicts. 

Sociologists generally agree that the first- 
generation immigrants, occidental as well 
as oriental, would not be completely assimi- 
lated anyway. It is, therefore, a question 
of the degree of assimilation or isolation 
among a whole range of individual cases 
which, although different from one another 
in detail, yet are similar to one another in 
general characteristics. Eventually, we have 
to consider the borderline cases which are 
neither typically sojourner nor typically 
marginal man. It will be necessary to study 
the similarities and differences between the 
two types, using the concepts as extreme 
poles, and to classify them categorically 
and inquire into the situation in which the 
variation derived. 

It seems that, in dealing with the prob- 
lem of social type, the typological technique 
should be more profitable and promising 
than any other method. As Burgess states: 


The method of typology has proved partic- 
ularly appropriate for the collection, classifi- 
cation, and analysis of cases. It is, in fact, a 
large part of the case-study method so far as 
it consists in grouping cases under a given class 
or classes and then developing a new class for 
any negative case, i.e., one that does not fall 
under any previously postulated class.22 


At the present time our knowledge of 
social types resulting from race and culture 
contacts is only fragmentary, and there are 
large areas unexplored. To achieve a sys- 
tematic knowledge of the type, one of the 
best ways is through comparative studies 
of the types of situation. Race and ethnic 
differences and conflicts are types of social 
bond related to the growth of personality 
and institutions. 

Probably another angle of this problem 
is another type which has arisen in times of 
mass migration, when people have moved 
into new territories as a result of military 
invasion and colonial expansion. There the 
newcomers become the dominant group, po- 
litically if not culturally. The building of 
empires and mass emigration seem to cre- 
ate another type of stranger—the settler. 
He moves to a country where there is, more 
or less, a frontier and where the natives 
have had their own culture but not any- 
thing that we may call civilization. At the 
beginning the social process seems to be 
predominantly the phenomena of conflict 
and accommodation. Between the new- 
comers and the natives and among groups 
of newcomers, the intergroup relation would 
eventually bring some sort of unity through 
a long process of acculturation. Those who 
were the pioneers were the settlers. The 
settler has no problem of assimilation. It 
seems that in terms of conflict and accom- 
modation the settler may be defined in a 
sociological sense. The sojourner, on the 
other hand, is not usually a product of mass 
migration but rather a member of a mi- 
nority group whose cultural heritage is sub- 
jected to either social isolation or assimi- 
lation. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

“Ernest W. Burgess, “Sociological Research 
Methods,” American Journal of Sociology, L 
(May, 1945), 478. 
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RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY AND MATE SELECTION 
ON A PARISH BASIS 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP AND LOUIS A. ROBERTS 


ABSTRACT 


The propinquity rate of marriages performed within a single Catholic parish was considerably less than 
the rate found in city-wide propinquity studies. Interfaith marriages followed a pattern similar to mar- 
riages between Catholics; however, interfaith marriages in which the man was the Catholic showed a 
higher propinquity rate than those in which the woman was the Catholic. The hypothesis that the parish 
acts as a cohesive force in the promotion of mate selection was not supported by the study. For those 
who married Catholics, religion, and for those who married non-Catholics, other factors, seemed more 


important than propinquity. 


Studies made in Philadelphia, New 
Haven, and Columbus have shown that resi- 
dential propinquity is a greater-than-chance 
factor in mate selection. In Philadelphia, 
Bossard found that 51.9 per cent of the 
couples married propinquously.1 Davie and 
Reeves found an almost identical figure— 
per cent—in New Haven.” Koller re- 
fined his Columbus (Ohio) study by includ- 
ing only couples both of whom were city 
residents and by excluding Negroes; he 
found a propinquity rate of 51 per cent.® 
Clarke followed up Koller’s research to de- 
termine propinquity rate at time of first 
date; he found this rate to be 54.4 per cent.* 

These findings are in such agreement that 
Barron seems to be right when he says: 


Propinquity in residence has long been rec- 
ognized as a factor influencing both in- and 


1 James S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity as a 
Factor in Marriage Selection,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XX XVIII (1932-33), 219-24. 


*M. R. Davie and R. J. Reeves, “Propinquity of 
Residence before Marriage,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIV (1938-39), 510-17. 


® Marvin R. Koller, “Residential Propinquity of 
White Mates at Marriage in Relation to Age and 
Occupation of Males, Columbus, Ohio, 1938 and 
1946,” American Sociological Review, XIII (1948), 
613-16. 


* Alfred C. Clarke, “An Examination of the Va- 
lidity of Residential Propinquity as a Factor in 
Marriage Selection” (paper read at the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Sociological 
Society, Indiana University, April 27-28, 1951), 
p. 8. 
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intermarriage incidence and selection. Resi- 
dentially segregated groups tend to marry 
among themselves. Those which are dispersed 
tend to intermarry more frequently. Further- 
more, all other factors being equal, in- and 
intermarriage tend to take place between in- 
dividuals who reside on the same street or in 
the same neighborhood, community and nat- 
ural area more readily than between those 
who live at a comparatively great distance 
from one another.5 


To maintain a balanced view, however, 
and to avoid overemphasizing propinquity, 
the words of Burgess and Locke should be 
recalled: 


While residential and occupational propin- 
quity are favorable to meeting, it is a mistake 
to assume that an identical or a close address 
or the same occupation is prima facie evidence 
of propinquity. It is also a mistake to think 
that propinquity is generally a positive factor 
in mate selection. It is only a circumscribing 
and generally a passive factor.® 


The present investigation is concerned 
with a further refinement of the effect of 
propinquity, namely: Does propinquity 
operate as a factor in mate selection for 
those marriages which occur within a single 
Catholic parish? One hypothesis is that the 


5Milton L. Barron, People Who Intermarry 
(Syracuse: University of Syracuse Press, 1946), 
p. 285. 


*Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The 
Family (New York: American Book Co., 1946), 
Pp. 415. 
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propinquity rate would be high, since the 
parish may operate as a cohesive force and 
since the general tendency is for Catholics 
to inmarry rather than to intermarry. The 
opposite hypothesis, that the rate would be 
low, was tested by Clarke. He found that 
Protestant couples had the largest propor- 
tion and Catholics the smallest proportion 
of marriages within eight standard city 
blocks and concluded: 


It would seem, therefore, that as far as 
Columbus is concerned, Catholic men who 
marry Catholic women travel a greater dis- 
tance to select a marriage partner than do 
males with other religious affiliations. This 
finding is not particularly surprising in view 
of the fact that most Catholics tend to marry 
members of the same faith. Presumably, males 
in this group must extend their courtship 
range in proportion to the number of quali- 
fying members of the opposite sex available 
in a given urban area.” 


Further to test these hypotheses, a study 
patterned on the Philadelphia and New 
Haven research was made of the marriages 
of parishioners of Holy Rosary Parish, 
Saint Louis, Missouri, during the three-year 
period 1948—so. For 16 of the 221 marriages 
recorded in the parish register, the premari- 
tal addresses of the parties are not known; 
hence, this report is based on 205 marriages. 
Of these, 71 took place in 1948, 69 in 1949, 
and 65 in 1950. The definition of residential 
propinquity—that is, residence within a ra- 
dius of twenty blocks—used by Bossard and 
Davie-Reeves is also used in this investiga- 
tion. And, as in these studies, measurements 
were on a door-to-door basis. 

Perhaps it should be made clear that the 
marriages here considered took place in 
Holy Rosary Parish; that is, they were per- 
formed by priests of the parish. This means 
that one of the partners, but not necessarily 
both, lived within the parish boundaries, 
Further, according to Catholic practice, the 
marriage of two Catholics ordinarily takes 
place in the parish of the bride; however, 
mixed marriages take place in the parish of 


™ Clarke, op. cit., p. 10. 


the Catholic party. Therefore, our sample 
does not include the marriages of Catholic 
men of Holy Rosary Parish who married 
Catholic girls from other parishes, but it 
does include the marriages of Catholic men 
of Holy Rosary Parish who entered into 
mixed marriages. What effect this had on 
our findings is discussed later. 

Table 1 reveals that the over-all propin- 
quity rate of these 205 couples was 39.5 per 
cent, which is considerably less than the, 
roughly, 51 per cent found by Bossard, 
Davie-Reeves, Koller, and Clarke in their 
respective studies. There are variations by 
years, however, with 1949 most closely ap- 
proximating these other studies with 46.4 
per cent, and 1950 least closely approximat- 
ing them with 32.3 per cent. Almost one in 
every ten lived less than one block from 
each other; about 25 per cent lived within 
eight blocks or less of each other. 

Do most of the girls of the parish marry 
men of the parish? The distribution of intra- 
parish and extra-parish marriages in Table 
2 provides a negative answer. It is seen 
that for each year and for the total, about 
25 per cent were intra-parish marriages and 
the other three-fourths extra-parish. 

Comparison of the St. Louis investigation 
with the Philadelphia and New Haven 
studies is shown in Table 3. Besides con- 
firming what has already been said regard- 
ing the higher propinquous rate for the 
Philadelphia and New Haven marriage 
partners, Table 3 also shows that there is 
closer correspondence between the New 
Haven study and our study in the early 
categories: up to and including “two 
blocks or less.” The Philadelphia study, 
however, has generally higher rates than 
the other two in the early categories, partly 
because of the larger proportion at the 
“same address.” The New Haven rate, in 
the long run, closely approaches the Phila- 
delphia figures largely because of greater 
percentage increment in the last two cate- 
gories: “Fifteen or less” and “Twenty or 
less.” The St. Louis study likewise has a 
larger percentage increment in these last 
two categories than the Philadelphia study 
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but not sufficient to bring it up to 51 per 
cent. 

Omitting those cases in which one party 
lived outside the city limits has the effect of 
more strictly limiting the research to those 
cases in which residential propinquity was 
more probably a factor. The Koller and 
Clarke studies, already cited, eliminated 
such cases from consideration, and the pro- 
pinquity rates were found to be 51 and 53.4 
per cent, respectively. 

When the out-of-city cases are omitted 
from the Philadelphia, New Haven, and St. 
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Louis studies, the results are as they appear 
in Table 4. The St. Louis figures are close 
to those of the Koller and Clarke studies 
but are still considerably below the Philadel- 
phia and New Haven figures. Part of the 
difference is explained by the fact that the 
last-mentioned studies included Negroes; 
racial segregation, racial endogamy, and 
residential propinquity are closely interre- 
lated. Our study included no Negro couples; 
the same is true of the Koller and Clarke 
studies. 

If Clarke’s theory is correct, one would 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION, CUMULATIVELY, OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PRO- 
PINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE IN HOLY ROSARY PARISH 


NuMBER OF CASES Per CENT 

NuMBER OF BLocks 
1948 1949 1950 | Total 1948 1949 1950 Total 
Same address......... 3 5 4 12 4.2 7.2 6.2 5.9 
Same block........... 6 7 6 19 8.5 10.1 9.2 9-3 
One to two........... 12 9 8 29 16.9 33.3 12.3 14.2 
Two to three.......... 12 10 II 33 16.9 14.5 16.9 16.1 
Three to four.........] 13 10 II 34 18.3 14.5 16.9 16.6 
Four to five... ....:...- 15 13 12 40 18.8 18.5 19.5 
Five to six............ 18 14 12 44 25.4 20.3 18.5 at.5 
Six to seven...........| 38 16 13 47 25.4 23.2 20.0 22.9 
Seven to eight.........| 19 18 15 52 26.8 26.1 23.1 25.4 
Eight to nine..........| 20 18 16 54 28.2 26.1 24.6 26.3 
Nine to ten........... 22 20 17 59 31.0 29.0 26.2 28.8 
Ten to fifteen......... 24 28 21 73 33.8 40.6 $2.3 35.6 
Fifteen to twenty...... 28 32 21 81 39.4 46.4 32.3 39-5 
More than twenty.... 34 23 34 gt 47-9 33-3 52.3 44.4 
One in city, one out.... 9 14 10 33 12.7 20.3 15.4 16.1 
NE soca wisinw dees 71 69 65 | 205 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


* Cumulative total in line ‘‘Fifteen to twenty’’ added to ‘‘More than twenty’’ and ‘‘One in city, one out.”’ 


TABLE 2 


INTRA-PARISH AND EXTRA-PARISH MARRIAGES AT HOLY ROSARY CHURCH 


NuMBER oF CASES AND Per CENT 


1948 1949 1950 Total 
Intra-parish...... 18 (25.4%) 16 (23.2%) 16 (24.6%) 50 (24.4%) 
Extra-parish.....| 53 (74.6%) | 53 (76.8%) | 49 (75.4%) 155 (75.67%) 
ae | 71 (100%) 69 (100%) 65 (100%) 205 (100%) 
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expect to find a higher residential propin- 
quity rate among the mixed marriages in 
our study than among the Catholic mar- 
riages. It will be recalled that, in Columbus, 
he found that “Catholic men who marry 
Catholic women travel a greater distance to 
select a marriage partner.’”® Conversely, 
Catholic men who marry non-Catholic 
women would travel a shorter distance. Is 
this true for Holy Rosary Parish? Of the 
205 matriages under consideration here, 50 
are mixed and 155 are unmixed marriages. 


® Clarke, op. cit., p. 10. 


This proportion, mixed marriages constitut- 
ing about 25 per cent, is somewhat below 
the national average of mixed marriages in 
which a Catholic is a party, generally esti- 
mated as about 30 per cent.® St. Louis, how- 
ever, has a somewhat lower average than the 
nation; in 1949 it was 27 per cent.1° The 
woman was the Catholic party in 32 cases, 

® Bishops’ Committee on Mixed Marriages, A 


Factual Study of Mixed Marriages (Washington: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1943), p. 6. 

* Computed from figures given in The Official 
Catholic Directory (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1¢50), p. 189. 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION, CUMULATIVELY, OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PRO- 
PINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE IN NEW HAVEN AND PHILADELPHIA 
(1931) AND ST. LOUIS (1948-50) 


NuMBER OF CASES Per CENT 
NuMBER OF BLOCKS 

Phila- New St. Phila- New St. 

delphia Haven Louis delphia Haven Louis 
Same address........... 632 60 12 12.6 6.4 5-9 
One block or less........ 859 88 19 17.2 9.4 9.3 
(See 1,163 132 29 23.3 14.1 14.2 
OF 1,373 162 33 27.5 16.1 
Lg 1,528 195 34 30.6 20.8 16.6 
IVS OF 1,679 223 40 33-6 23.8 19.5 
1,798 248 44 36.0 20.5 21.5 
Seven or less........... 1,889 278 47 37.8 29.7 22.9 
OF 1,968 306 52 39-4 32.7 25.4 
ee 2,037 324 54 40.7 34.6 26.3 
Oa 2,116 342 59 42.3 36.6 28.8 
Wes... 2,400 413 73 48.0 44.2 35.6 
Twenty or less...........] 2,597 480 81 51.9 Sx.3 39.5 

TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY BEFORE MAR- 
RIAGE IN PHILADELPHIA AND NEW HAVEN (1931) AND HOLY ROSARY 
PARISH OF ST. LOUIS (1948-50)* 


NuMBER oF CASES Per CENT 
NUMBER OF 
Biocns Avant Phila- New St. Phila- | New St. 

delphia Haven Louis delphia Haven Louis 
Within twenty blocks....| 2,597 480 81 63.2 64.4 47.1 
Over twenty blocks...... 1,513 265 Co 36.8 35.6 52.9 
ee 4,110 745 172 100.0 100.0 100.0 

| 


Totals are different in this table, since cases where one party resided out of the city limits are omitted. 
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or 64 per cent, which is somewhat above the 
national average of 60 per cent.11 With these 
figures in mind, we may consider the propin- 
quity rates of mixed and unmixed mar- 
riages. The comparisons appear in Table 5 
and indicate that there is apparently no 
significant difference between the residential 
propinquity rates of mixed and nonmixed 
marriages in Holy Rosary Parish. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the mixed and 40 per cent 
of the unmixed marriages took place be- 
tween people who resided within twenty 
blocks of each other at the time of the mar- 
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quity rate (39.5 per cent) is somewhat 
lower than that of studies made on a city- 
wide basis (about 51 per cent), it would 
appear that the parish does not operate as 
a strong cohesive force in the promotion of 
mate selection. This conclusion is also sup- 
ported by the fact that in about three- 
fourths of the marriages one party resided 
outside the parish prior to the marriage. 

2. As far as propinquity is concerned, 
mixed marriages follow a pattern similar to 
that of unmixed marriages. The Catholics 
who married non-Catholics found mates 


TABLE 5 


RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY OF MIXED AND NONMIXED MARRIAGES 
IN HOLY ROSARY PARISH 


Mrxep MARRIAGES 
UNMIXED 
MARRIAGES 
NUMBER OF Total Man Woman 
Biocks APART Catholic Catholic 
No. % No. % No. % No % No. % 
Within twenty blocks... . 81 39-5 | 62 40.0] I9 38.0 9 50.0] 10 31.2 
Over twenty blocks. ..... | 124] 60.5 93 60.0] 31 62.0 9 50.0 22 68.8 
205 | 100.0| 155] 100.0] 50 | 100.0] 18 100.0 | 32 100.0 


riage. However, when the mixed marriages 
are separated by the sex of the Catholic 
party, a difference appears: 50 per cent of 
the men but only 31.2 per cent of the women 
married propinquously. This seems to sup- 
port Clarke’s theory, since the Catholic men 
who sought non-Catholic wives did not 
travel so far, on the average, as the non- 
Catholic men who sought Catholic brides. 
But the smallness of the sample and the 
absence of high statistical significance’? 
leave the matter in some doubt. 

The conclusions from this study of resi- 
dential propinquity as a factor in mate se- 
lection within a single parish may be sum- 
marized as follows. 

1. Since the Holy Rosary Parish propin- 


“ Bishops’ Committee, of. cit., p. 5. 


2X? — 1.72; significance only at the 20 per cent 
level. 


within a twenty-block radius in about the 
same proportion as those who entered into 
Catholic marriages—38 per cent and 40 
per cent, respectively. This is contrary to 
expectation and should be tested further. 
Theoretically, a Catholic who marries a 
non-Catholic would not be expected to 
travel so far as a Catholic seeking a Catho- 
lic mate, since non-Catholics outnumber 
Catholics about five to one in the general 
population. 

3. Some difference appears when mixed 
matriages are separated by the sex of the 
Catholic party; the Catholic male in mixed 
matriage shows a higher propinquous rate 
(50 per cent) than the Catholic female 
(31.2 per cent). However, the finding is 
based on a small sample and should also be 
tested further. 

4. From the study as a whole it appears 


be 
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that residential propinquity as such is not 
so important as religion for the group that 
married Catholics. About 75 per cent mar- 
ried Catholics, whereas only about 40 per 
cent of the marriages were classified as pro- 
pinquous. 

5. Finally, other factors—presumably 
those listed by Burgess and Locke: homog- 
amy (in aspects other than religious), con- 
cept of ideal mate, satisfaction of emotion- 


al needs, and parental image!*—were more 
important than either propinquity or reli- 
gion for the group that married non-Catho- 
lics, but our investigation did not cover 
such factors. 


St. Louis UNIversITY 


* Burgess and Locke, op. cit., pp. 415-22. See 
also Donald P. Kent, “Subjective Factors in Mate 
Selection,” Sociology and Social Research, XXXV 
(July-August, 1951), 391-08. 
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PREDICTING ROLES IN MARRIAGE? 


YI-CHUANG LU 


ABSTRACT 


An attempt is made to devise a formula to predict, from premarital background factors, the probabili- 
ties of dominant, equalitarian, and submissive roles in marriage. Those background items which show sig- 
nificant relationship with role scores of husband and wife are selected for purpose of prediction. As a re- 
sult, eleven predictors are selected and used in constructing the three expectancy tables. In order to perfect 
the instrument of prediction, it is suggested that more differentiating questions be obtained, that other sig- 
nificant predictors be added to the prediction battery, and that a second group of cases be used to test the 


efficiency of the instrument. 


Several studies? have already been made 
that show the feasibility of predicting mari- 
tal adjustment from data collected before 
marriage. These studies suggest the possi- 
bility of applying prediction technique to 
another kind of marriage relationship, that 
is, the study of roles of husband and wife in 
marriage. 

In the past, where individual behavior 
was governed by custom and tradition, the 
roles of husband and wife in marriage were 
clearly defined. The husband was expected 
to play the more dominant, and the wife, the 
more submissive, role. Young couples fol- 
lowed, in general, the roles traditionally as- 
signed for them. But today expectations are 
different. The definition of roles of husband 
and wife in marriage becomes increasingly 
ambiguous. Some couples accept the role of 
democratic companionship, some still retain 
the old tradition of husband dominance, 
and some even go so far as to have the wife 
play the more dominant role. During this 
transitional period the kind of role a couple 
plays in marriage depends not so much, as 


1The writer is greatly indebted to Professor 
E. W. Burgess for his direction of this research. 


*E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1939) ; L. M. Terman et al., Psycho- 
logical Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938); Harvey Locke, 
Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: A Comparison 
of a Divorced and a Happily Married Group (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1951); E. W. Burgess 
and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage (in 
press). 
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in the past, on tradition but rather on such 
other factors as the individual’s childhood 
family and on the psychogenic and social 
backgrounds of the couple. With such as- 
sumptions, the central problem of the pres- 
ent paper is an attempt to predict from pre- 
marital background factors the probabilities 
of the roles of husband and wife in marriage. 

The subjects of this study are 593 couples 
who participated in a research project both 
during their engagement and after their 
marriage. They were all of the white race, 
predominantly urban, college educated, and 
from middle-class families.* 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO DOMINANT, 
EQUALITARIAN, AND SUBMISSIVE 
ROLES IN MARRIAGE 


Before constructing an instrument for 
purposes of predicting roles in marriage, 
three steps were necessary. 

The first step was to select items which 
would provide scores of the dominant, equal- 
itarian, and submissive roles in marriage. 
Among the items included were: tries to get 
own way even if has to fight for it; tends to 
be dominant or submissive in relations with 
the opposite sex; stubborn or yielding; 
wishes to change spouse’s temperamental 
characteristics such as presence or absence 
of tendency to take the lead, insistence on 
own way; spouse or self giving in when dis- 


* A detailed account of the social characteristics 


of this sample will appear in Burgess and Wallin, 
op. cit. 
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agreements arise between them; etc.* 

The second step was to find out what 
premarital background items were associ- 
ated with dominant, equalitarian, and sub- 
missive roles. Since the problem here was 
to predict roles in marriage, the dominant- 
equalitarian-submissive role scores® of these 
couples in a previous study were utilized as 
a guide in selecting background items and 
in assigning numerical values to these ques- 
tions. 

The third step was to determine the rela- 
tion between each item of background in- 
formation and the dominant-equalitarian- 
submissive role score of husband and wife. 
Those background items which showed a 
significant relationship—a critical ratio of 
the difference of 2.0 or greater in replies to 
the questions—were selected as predictors.® 

To illustrate the procedure used in select- 
ing background factors, the item “conflict 
with mother” will be used. It was found that 
there were higher percentages of cases fall- 
ing in the husband-more-dominant group 
where the husband had conflict with his 
mother but the wife had no conflict with her 
mother; and also higher proportions of cases 
falling in the wife-more-dominant group 
where the reverse relationship with mother 
was true (i.e., the husband had no conflict 
with his mother but the wife had conflict 
with her mother). Since the critical ratios 
showed significant differences, the answer 
of the husband’s conflict with his mother 
combined with the wife’s absence of conflict 
with her mother was used as a predictor of 
husband-more-dominant role; and the reply 
of the wife’s conflict with her mother com- 
bined with the husband’s absence of conflict 
with his mother was used as a predictor of 


“A complete list of the items, showing how they 
were selected, is given in Yi-chuang Lu, “A Study 
of Dominant, Equalitarian, and Submissive Roles in 
Marriage” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1950). 

5 Ibid. 

*In only one instance an item with a critical ratio 
of 1.7 was included as a predictor. No other item 


was used as a predictor unless the critical ratio is 
2.0 or greater. 


wife-more-dominant role. On the other 
hand, it was also found that there were 
higher percentages of cases falling in the 
equalitarian group where both the husband 
and the wife reported absence of conflict with 
their own mothers. Since the critical ratio 
showed a significant difference, the reply of 
the absence of conflict with own mother of 
both husband and wife was then used as a 
predictor of equalitarian role. Because of 
the existence of these significant relation- 
ships to marital roles, the factor “conflict 
with mother” provided three predictors of 
the three roles in marriage. 

By using the procedure described above, 
eleven background factors were selected for 
purposes of constructing the prediction 
tables. These background factors are: con- 
flict with father, conflict with mother, at- 
tachment to mother, wife’s home discipline, 
reaction to home discipline, reaction to au- 
thority, wife’s birth order in family, hus- 
band’s rating of relative mental ability of 
spouse, wife’s rating of relative mental 
ability of spouse, voting preference, and 
educational difference between spouses. 
Other background factors were found to 
have no significant relations to marital roles, 
such as attachment to father, husband’s 
childhood home discipline, husband’s child- 
hood punishment, wife’s childhood punish- 
ment, husband’s birth order in family, and 
relative cultural status of spouse’s families. 
These factors, therefore, were discarded in 
this study. 

On the basis of the existence of significant 
relations between the roles and each factor, 
a certain type of reply (i.e., a predictor) was 
then given a numerical value of 1 point.” 
And a weight of zero was assigned to any 
other type of answer. This resulted in get- 


* It was found by several empirical investigations 
that high correlations exist between scores derived 
from simple arbitrary weights and scores derived 
from more refined methods, provided the weights 
were in the right direction. In scale construction, 
therefore, weighting procedures may not be of great 
importance (see Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., pp. 
314-16; Paul Horst et al., The Prediction of Per- 
sonal Adjustment [New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1941], Supplement B-4, pp. 349-64). 
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ting a maximum of 7 points for predicting shows a regular decline in the percentages 
husband-more-dominant cases, a maximum of husband-dominance couples of total 
of 5 points for predicting equalitarian cases, number of couples, corresponding to a de- 


TABLE 1 


ASSOCIATION OF ANSWERS OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES TO BACKGROUND 
QUESTIONS AS CORRELATED WITH THEIR MARITAL ROLES 


Manzitat 
BACKGROUND 
Husband-More- Equalitaria Wife-More- 
Dominant Dominant 
Conflict with father........... ‘Absent Doth: 
Conflict with mother.......... Both: Absent 
H: Disliked : Didn’t mind 
Reaction to home discipline. .. . (Wi. Didn't mind \W: Disliked 
Wife’s birth order in family..... Only or youngest |............... Oldest or middle 
Husband’s rating of relative men- 
tal ability of spouses.........] H: Superior or in- |............... H and W equal 
ferior to W 
Wife’s rating of relative mental 
Voting preference for President. .} Both: Roosevelt 
Educational difference of spouses} H has at least 3 
years more than of years 
W; W has 1 to 2 
years more than 
H 
and a maximum of 7 points for predicting TABLE 2 
wife-more-dominant cases. The association EXPECTANCY RATES OF HUSBAND- 
of answers of husbands and wives to the MORE-DOMINANT ROLE* 
eleven background factors as correlated with 
the three roles is presented in Table 1. Hussanp-Morg-Domt- 
ToTaL NANT ROLE 
ICTION Noware 
CONSTRUCTING EXPECTANCY TABLES Score Pryce 
The last step in the present study is to ae | See 
combine the ratings of each couple on all 7... I I 100.0 
eleven factors in order to work out expect- 3 
ancy rates of husband-dominance, equal- 4° 76 36 oe 
dominance, and wife-dominance. Table 2 3... 116 46 39-7 
is presented to show the expectancy rate of 
husband-more-dominant role for scoresfrom 0... 46 II 23.9 
© to 7 based on the actual husband-domi- mae 
nance rate in the seven predictors selected. 


An examination of the data in Table 2 > f 


yyy) 
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crease of the husband-dominant prediction 
scores. Unfortunately, there is only one 
couple in the group with the highest num- 
ber of prediction scores (7 points), although 
the expectancy rate of husband-dominance 
is 100 per cent; and there are also only five 
cases in the group with 6 prediction scores. 
Using a chi-square test of significance, the 
prediction score shows significant associa- 
tion with expectancy rate of husband-more- 
dominant role at a 1 per cent level; and the 
Tschuprow’s T which was used to measure 


TABLE 3 
EXPECTANCY RATES OF EQUALITARIAN ROLE* 
EQUALITARIAN ROLE 
PREDICTION ToraL 
NUMBER 
oF CASES 
Number Percentage 
12 9 75.90 
105 46 43.8 
202 7° 34.6 
2 172 53 30.8 
I 88 21 23.9 
14 ° 00.0 


*X*> .001; T = .14. 


the degree of association between the pre- 
diction score and the expectancy rate of 
husband-more-dominant role is .11. 

Table 3 presents the expectancy rates of 
the equalitarian role. Like those of the ex- 
pectancy rates of husband-dominance, the 
data in Table 3 also indicate a regular de- 
cline in the percentages of the equalitarian- 
role couples of the total number of couples, 
corresponding to a decrease of the equali- 
tarian prediction scores. However, the 
number of cases in the groups with the high- 
est prediction scores is much greater than 
that in the expectancy table of husband- 
dominance, namely, 12 cases in the 5 pre- 
diction score group and 105 cases in the 4 
prediction score group. The chi-square test 
shows a significant association between the 
prediction score and the expectancy rate of 
equalitarian role, P (X*) > .oo1; and the 
Tschuprow’s T is .14. 


The data in Table 4 also indicate a de- 
crease in the percentages of the expectancy 
rate of wife-more-dominant role as the pre- 
diction score of wife-more-dominant role 
goes down. The number of cases in the 
group with the highest prediction scores of 
wife-more-dominant role is also much great- 
er than that in the expectancy table of hus- 
band-dominance. There are 11 cases in the 
group with 5 prediction scores and 49 cases 
in the group with 4 prediction scores. The 
chi-square test also shows a significant asso- 
ciation P (X*)> .oo1r. And the Tschuprow’s 
T is .15. 

A comparison of the three expectancy 
tables shows that the expectancy tables of 
equalitarian role and the wife-more-domi- 
nant role would give better prediction than 


TABLE 4 


EXPECTANCY RATES OF WIFE-MORE- 
DOMINANT ROLE* 


Wrre-More-Domivant 
PREDICTION 
NUMBER 
Scomz oF CASES 
Number Percentage 
ae II 7 63.6 
4... 49 24 49.0 
150 60 40.0 
208 57 27.4 
I... 142 34 23-9 
Oo... 33 3 9.1 
Total... 503 | 


.001; T =.15. 


the expectancy table of husband-more- 
dominant role. One possible explanation 
may be due to the nature of the factors 
selected. Most of the selected factors were 
familial or psychogenic, but only a very 
few were social in character. The prediction 
instrument does not take into account the 
cultural expectation of husband-dominance. 
Since the traditional expectation of hus- 
band-dominance is still prevalent in some 
parts of the present culture, the expectancy 
table of husband-dominant role which does 
not include the cultural expectation factor, 
therefore, will not give so good a prediction 
as the expectancy tables of equalitarian role 
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and the wife-more-dominant role which are 
determined more by familial and psycho- 
genic and less by social factors. 


CONCLUSION 


An examination of the eleven background 
factors and the expectancy tables seems to 
indicate that the instruments of prediction 
could be further perfected. One possibility 
of improvement seems to be in the direction 
of selection of more and better predictors. 
Since the predictors used in the present 
study were taken from data already col- 
lected for the purpose of studying adjust- 
ment in engagement and marriage rather 
than for predicting roles, there may be other 
background factors which are not included 
in our data but which may be significantly 
related to roles in marriage. If these sig- 
nificant predictors could be found and 


added to the prediction battery, they would 
improve the present prediction instrument. 
Another possibility of improvement through 
a new study would be to obtain a better 
series of questions to be used in differentiat- 
ing husband-more-dominant, equalitarian, 
and wife-more-dominant roles. 

Finally, this study is only a first attempt 
to demonstrate the feasibility of devising a 
formula for predicting roles in marriage. 
Any further study should employ two 
groups of cases. The first group would be 
used as in the present study to develop a 
prediction instrument. The second group 
would be used to test the efficiency of the 
instrument when the scores were applied to 
a new sample of cases. Since this was not 
feasible in the present study, this prediction 
instrument was not tested. 


CHICAGO 


SINGLE OR TRIPLE MELTING-POT? 
INTERMARRIAGE IN NEW HAVEN, 1870-1950 


RUBY JO REEVES KENNEDY 


ABSTRACT 


This report on the marriage records in New Haven, Connecticut, from 1870 through 1950 shows that 
the “triple-melting-pot” type of assimilation is occurring through intermarriage, with Catholicism, Prot- 
estantism, and Judaism serving as the three fundamental bulwarks. Protestant British-Americans, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians intermarry; Catholic Irish, Italians, and Poles form a separate intermarrying 
group; while Jews remain almost completely endogamous. Except for remarriages among Catholics, re- 
ligious ceremonies sanctioned as many, and in some instances more, of the marriages, whether endoga- 


mous or exogamous, in 1950 as in 1940. 


An earlier report! on research in New Haven, 
Connecticut, revealed that assortative mating 
rather than random intermarriage had been 
occurring in that city from 1870 through 1940 
and that assimilation was stratified, based on 
religious differences. The present report on the 


lished. This idea is based on the slight decrease 
in the in-marriage rate since 1930—from 65.80 
to 61.24 per cent (Table 1). 

2. Both studies show high in-marriage rates 
for the same four groups (Jews, Italians, Brit- 
ish-Americans, and Irish). Some changes, how- 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF IN-MARRIAGE BY NATIONAL 
ORIGIN GROUPS, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940, 1950 


National Origin Group Total 1870 1900 1930 1940 1950 Bria ss 
ee 94.86 100.00 98.82 95.00 93.70 94.90 04.42 95.30 
97.71 86.71 81.89 76.70 83.45 84.40 
British-American..| 64.07 92.31 72.00 58.82 54.56 54.25 62.20 66.08 
63.38 93-05 74.75 74.25 45.06 50.00 68.58 58.91 
German. 45.76 86.07 55.26 39.84 27.19 27.40 44. 28 47.34 
Scandinavian......| 38.87 40.00 82.76 33-33 18.46 20.283 39.02 gt. 92 
69.46 O1.74 75.45 65.85 63.12 
Female......... 68.63 90.65 76.41 65.75 63.66 


marriage records of 1950 in New Haven brings 
that study up to date. 

The main conclusions of the two studies are 
approximately the same, although some changes 
have appeared in the New Haven marriage 
patterns in the decade since 1940. 

1. The 1950 report supports the earlier con- 
clusion that a relatively permanent pattern of 
ethnic endogamy seems to have been estab- 

17R. J. R. Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melting- 
Pot? Intermarriage Trends in New Haven, 1870- 
1940,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX, No. 
4 (January, 1944), 331-39. 


ever, have appeared among the seven main 
groups. In 1950, as in 1940, Jews, Italians, 
British-Americans, and the Irish had the high- 
est in-marriage rates, but the high rate of the 
Poles in 1940 dropped considerably in 1950. 
On the other hand, the in-marriage rates of the 
Jews and British-Americans have changed but 
slightly since 1930, while the Italian, although 
still high in 1950, dropped markedly as con- 
trasted with the Irish, which increased during 
the last decade (Table r). 

3. Since 1940 the in-marriage rate of females 
decreased slightly more than that of males. 
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During the entire span of three-score and twen- 
ty years, however, Jewish, Italian, British- 
American, and German brides have shown 
stronger tendencies than their male counter- 
parts to marry within the group, whereas the 
contrary has been true of the Irish, Poles, and 
Scandinavians (Table 1). 

4. In 1950 religious endogamy? was consid- 
erably more pronounced than strict endogamy 
based on national-origin lines. This is despite 
a general decrease since 1940 of endogamous 
marriages among Protestants (from 79.72 to 
70.34 per cent) and among Catholics (from 
83.71 to 72.64 per cent). A comparison of the 
in-marriage rate of each of the seven groups 
with the endogamous rate of its appropriate 
religious affiliate reveals (with the sole excep- 
tion of the Italians in 1950) a much higher 
degree of religious than of ethnic endogamy 
in both 1940 and 1950 (Tables 1 and 2). 

5. In the decade since 1940 several changes 
have occurred. In 1950, for instance, the Brit- 
ish-Americans preferred equally Irish and Ital- 
ians, whereas in 1940 the Italians ranked below 
the Irish. Also, in 1950 the Germans preferred 
Irish to British-Americans and married as many 
Italians as Scandinavians, while this had not 
been true in 1940. The Scandinavians in 1950 
chose Germans over all other groups, including 
British-Americans, whereas in 1940 the oppo- 
site had occurred. Italians expanded their out- 
marriage choices to include Scandinavians and 
Jews for the first time in 1950. The Poles in 
1950 preferred the Irish to either British-Amer- 
icans or Germans, while the opposite had been 
true in 1940 (Table 3). 

6. Catholic nuptials sanctioned fewer Italian, 
Irish, and Polish in-marriages in 1950 than in 
1940. Civil services increased in 1950, as the 
resort of divorced persons who were remarry- 
ing. On the other hand, Catholic ceremonies 
solemnized more of the out-marriages of Irish, 
Italians, and Poles in 1950 than in 1940 
(Table 4). 

Non-Catholic services (either Protestant or 
civil) were used to authorize many more in- 
marriages among the British-Americans, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians in 1950 than in 1940. 
Non-Catholic ceremonies (either Protestant or 


? The procedure of the earlier study has been du- 
plicated exactly with the seven large groups repre- 
senting a triple division on religious grounds: Jew- 
ish, Protestant (British-American, German, and 
Scandinavian), and Catholic (Irish, Italian, and 
Poles). 


civil) also sanctioned more of the out-mar- 
riages of these three groups in 1950 than in 
1940. Fewer Jewish out-marriages were per- 
formed by rabbis in 1950 than in 1940 
(Table 4). 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INTERMAR- 
RIAGE ACCORDING TO RELIGIOUS SIMILARITY 
AND DISSIMILARITY, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940, 
Ig5° 


British- 
American, | Italian, 
Year Scandina- Irish, Jewish 
vian, Polish 
German 
1870: 
Protestant..... 99.11 
1900: 
Protestant..... 90.86 14.22 1.18 
Catholic....... 8.00 
1930: 
Protestant..... 78.19 17.68 1.70 
Catholic....... 21.36 82.05 1.29 
0.45 0.27 97.01 
1940: 
Protestant..... 79.72 11.52 3.62 
Catholic....... 18.80 83.71 2.06 
jewnh......... 1.48 4-77 04.32 
1950: 
Protestant..... 70.34 26.74 1.30 
Catholic.......... 29.61 72.64 2.60 
Jewish.........] 0.05 0.62 96.10 


7. An examination of the types of cere- 
monies used to sanction marriages between 
specific groups suggests that religion may have 
been even more important in marriage in 1950, 
whether endogamous or exogamous, than it 
appeared to be in 1940. While Italian, Irish, 
and Poles (predominantly Catholic) intermarry 
often with British-Americans, Germans, and 
Scandinavians (predominantly Protestant), as 
many, and in some instances more, of these 
unions were authorized by Catholic nuptials 
in 1950 as in 1940 (Table s). 

On the basis of the facts presented in the 
five tables, we may summarize still further the 
trends in the decade 1940-1950: 

1. Among the Jews, British-Americans, and 


li 
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Germans the in-marriage rates were approxi- 
mately the same in 1950 as in 1940. 


out-marriage. 


2. In-marriage increased among the Irish 
and Scandinavians. 


3. Italians and Poles are the only two large 
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groups showing an increasing tendency toward 


4. A large proportion of all the marriages 


appear to be the result of religious ties. More 


than two-thirds of all marriages occur within 
TABLE 3 


RANK-ORDER DISTRIBUTION OF EXPECTED AND ACTUAL PREFERENTIAL 
MARRIAGE GROUPS, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940, 1950 


YEAR BritTisH-AMERICAN GERMAN SCANDINAVIAN ITALIAN 
Expected 
Ir, 1t, P, G, Br-A, G, Sc, | G, Br-A, Sc,} Sc, Br-A, G, | It, Ir, P, G, P, It, x, G, 
r-A, Sc i, P Br-A, Sc r-A, Sc 
Actual 
1870...| Ir, Br-A, G, Br-A, G, Ir, G, Br-A, Ir Sc, Br-A, Ir 
Sc Sc 
1900. ..] Ir, Br-A, G, Br-A, Ir, G, | G, Br-A, Ir, Sc, Br-A, G, | It, Ir, G Yr 
Sc Sc Sc Ir 
1930...| Ir, Br-A, G, Br-A, Ir, G, | G, Br-A, Ir, Sc, Br-A, G, | It, Ir, Br-A, P, Br-A, It, 
t, Sc, HF Sc, it, Ir G, P, Sc Ir, G 
1940. ..| Ir, Br-A, It, Br-A, Ir, G, | Br-A, G, Ir, Br-A, Sc, Ir, | It, Br-A, Ir, P, It, Br-A, 
G, P, Se It, P, Sc at, G, Ir 
1950...] Ir, Br-A, It, Br-A, Ir-It, G, Ir, Br-A, G, Br-A, Sc, | It, Br-A, Ir, Pr, 1%, B®, 
G, PF, Se G, P, Se, Sc-It, P Ir, PG, 5,J Br-A, G 
TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PREDOMINANT TYPE OF CEREMONY FOR IN- AND OUT- 
MARRIAGES OF THE SIX MAJOR GROUPS, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940, 1950 


Per Cent CATHOLIC Per Cent Non-CATHOLIC 
Per CENT 
YEAR 
British- 
Irish Italian Polish seem German Scandinavian 
merican 
In-Marriage 
93.01 99.93 100.00 100.00 88.89 100.00 100.Co 
90.90 80.76 69.84 91.56 83.67 92.85 99.58 
OND. «6,050.5: 94.78 85.04 75.00 79.83 83.86 100.00 75.96 
87.18 82.30 71.42 94.12 g0.00 100.00 97-52 
Out-Marriage 
ee 67.77 56.25 58.06 57-34 60.81 83.63 77.97 
Se 71.41 62.44 54.41 56.43 57.82 83.01 35.92 
1950. 75.64 67.08 62.88 78.89 88.24 89. 28 33-33 
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one or another of the three broad religious 
groups. More than seven-tenths (70.34 per 
cent) of the British-American, German, and 
Scandinavian marriages are among these three 
Protestant groups, while an even larger pro- 
portion (72.64 per cent) of the Italians, Irish, 
and Poles (Catholics) intermarry among them- 
selves, and almost all Jews (96.10 per cent) 
marry Jews. 

5. The lines of religious endogamy are hold- 
ing fast, as is demonstrated by the fact that, 
when Catholics intermarry (Italians, Irish, and 
Poles), they are very likely to use Catholic 
services unless one or both persons are di- 
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vorced. Likewise, when non-Catholics inter- 
marry (British-Americans, Germans, Scan- 
dinavians, and Jews), they are also more likely 
to choose civil in preference to either Protes- 
tant or Jewish only when remarriage is in- 
volved. 

6. The strength of the Catholic church is 
especially pronounced in that Catholic services 
sanctioned as many, and in some instances 
more, of the marriages between Catholics (Ital- 
ians, Irish, and Poles) and the Protestants 
(British-Americans, Germans, and Scandina- 
vians). 


ConneEcTICUT COLLEGE 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OUT-MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO TYPE OF 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONY, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940, 1950 


CATHOLIC Non-CaTHOLIC 
Groups 
1870 1900 1930 1940 1950 1870 1900 1930 1940 1950 

Irish with 

700.0 | 92.99) 96.92) 27.27, 21.28) 31.82 

Brit-Amer. 11.11} 48.14] 69.30} 73.52] 73.91| 88.89] 51.86] 30.70] 26.48] 26.09 

100.00} 44.45} 65.21) 75.60} 80.00)....... 55-55| 34-79] 24.40] 20.00 

Scand.. 14.30] 16.67] 100.00)....... 100.00] 85.70} 83.33]....... 

Italian with 

26.32] $0.68 s6.9f]....... 100.00} 73.68) 49.32] 43.09 

German......... 58.34] 47.85] 66.67]....... 100.00] 41.66) 52.15] 33.33 

Polish with 

Brit-Amer. with 

12.20} 32.69] 31.95] 41.67) 100.00) 87.80) 67.31) 68.05] 58.33 

German with 

Scand. with 

Jewish with 
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EMIL BEND 


ABSTRACT 


Two small random samples of marriage advertisements in the New York Yiddish newspaper The Day 
were analyzed to find out in what terms the submitters of the marriage offers advertised themselves and 
what qualities they desired in a prospective mate. In the 1950 sample, personal qualities predominated, 
though there were economic desiderata. In 1935 economic factors were thought more important, sometimes 
even being listed as the only desired traits in a husband. In all the advertisements Jewishness received 
insignificant attention as either a self-advertised or a desired quality. 


The object of this report is to compare the 
marriage-offer advertisements! in the Yid- 
dish press of 1950 with those of 1935. The 
questions to be answered are: (1) What are 
the qualities that the submitters of these ad- 
vertisements list as their own, and what 
qualities do they desire in a mate? (2) Is 
there a significant difference in the qualities 
that are sought today, as compared with 
those that were looked for fifteen years ago? 
(3) If there is a meaningful difference, to 
what may this difference be attributed? 

There are four Yiddish-language dailies in 
New York. Only one of the four, The Day, 
today carries carriage offers in a quantity 
sufficient to be analyzed. A preliminary 
sample of fifty advertisements, twenty-five 
submitted by males, twenty-five by females 
(forty in English and ten in Yiddish?) was 
selected at random from an issue of The Day 
of November, 1950. On the basis of their 
content, a tabulation was made of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) looks, including 
stature and physical features; (2) character, 
intelligence, personality, and similar intan- 
gibles; (3) formal education; (4) capital, 
means; (5) age; (6) occupation; (7) back- 
ground: Americanization, family, place of 
origin and residence, etc.; (8) marital state; 
(9) home or apartment ownership; (10) 
homemaking ability or propensity ; (11) bus- 
iness connections; (12) Jewishness; and (13) 

1 All these are personal advertisements, indi- 


vidually submitted. They are not of professional 
marriage bureaus. 


2This is about the proportion between the 
languages in the advertisements in The Day. 


miscellaneous. Four sets of such tabulations 
were made: (1) female-own qualities; (2) fe- 
male-desired; (3) male-own; (4) male-de- 
sired. 

The content of the preliminary sampling 
was then categorized on the tabulation 
sheets. A sliding scale of values was used. If 
a quality was listed first, it was entered on 
the appropriate chart, and in the appropri- 
ate column, with a value of 5. A trait men- 
tioned second received a value of 4, and so 
on down the line: 3, 2, 1, and finally a “+” 
if a trait was mentioned sixth. This presup- 
poses that a quality mentioned first is con- 
sidered more important by the advertiser 
than one mentioned fifth or sixth. 

Among the qualities common to the four 
sets of tabulations, there existed the follow- 
ing rank-difference correlation between the 
percentages of actual numerical occurrences 
and the sliding-scale values. 


Female-own..... 0.94 Male-own..... 0.99 
Female-desired.. 0.96 Male-desired... 1.00 


The small size of the sample makes these 
correlations statistically unreliable, but the 
results do seem to indicate that using the 
sliding scale does not affect the quantitative 
order of the advertisers’ choices. And it is 
only through such a scale technique that the 
intensity of choice can be measured. 

If more emphasis is placed by the sub- 
mitters of the advertisements on first-men- 
tioned qualities, would it then be possible 
for the investigator to discard qualities 
listed fourth, fifth, and sixth and base his 
conclusions on the traits mentioned first, 
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second, and third (and perhaps only first and 
second)? To answer this, a second random 
sample of fifty advertisements, in the same 
male-female, English-Yiddish proportion as 
before, was selected from a copy of The Day 
of December, 1950. This time only those 
traits listed first and second were tabulated, 
for the “female-own”’ chart (see Table 1). 
Traits entered third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, while perhaps not so important as 
those listed first and second, should not be 
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meaningful statements? To test this, age 
and marital state were eliminated from the 
female-own chart of November, 1950. Thus, 
if Table 2 were an example of the original 
advertisement, eliminating age and marital 
state would leave what is given in Table 3. 
The results are summarized in Table 4. 
Eliminating age and marital] state does 
not significantly change the ranking of the 
other traits in the total advertisement pic- 
ture. Therefore, one might be tempted to 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF ADVERTISEMENTS LISTING TRAITS 1 TO 6 WITH 
THOSE LISTING TRAITS 1 AND 2 (FEMALE-OWN TABULATION) 


1950, Percent- Difference be- f 
Trait age of Adver- tween Adver- That 
First to Sixth Second Only December Fifth, Sixth 
Character, intelli- 
gence, personality. . 76 48 28 28 
32 12 20 24 
Marital state........ 32 20 12 12 
Background......... 28 20 8 8 
Formal education... . 24 8 16 24 
Occupation......... 20 20 0 8 
discarded, as they appear to be meaningful TABLE 2 
to the advertisers. The category “Charac- 
ter, intelligence, personality” was listed ristea | Sele 
third, fourth, fifth, or sixth by over a quarter _— iste’ | Value 
of the women. Formal education, mentioned 
by 24 per cent of the female advertisers, was Age | ELIE LAA TRENT 2 4 
not listed first or second by any of them. personality 
Considering only traits mentioned first and Background... |S 
second would seem to distort the picture by 
giving too little importance to traits that 
have obviously been given thought by the 
advertiser. , TABLE 3 
It could be that certain statements men- 
tioned in the advertisements were not mean- 
ingful qualities but rather mere factual Traits Listed | Sctle 
statements, such as those pertaining to age 
and marital state. Are such statements to be 4 
considered as desired traitsorasemotionally Background...............--+.- 3 3 
uncharged remarks that set the stage for the 
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assume that age and marital state are un- 
meaningful, emotionless statement of fact. 
This, however, raises a problem. Examine 
an advertisement that begins: “Tall, young 
man, intelligent .. .”’ or “Young girl, blonde. 
...” Are “tall” and “blonde” merely the 
facts of physical appearance, or do they, in 
addition, carry some connotation and in 
that way become desired traits? It is difficult 
to say which is the case. It seems, however, 
that eliminating age and marital state would 
entail eliminating much that is listed under 
“Looks” and perhaps other categories. Age 
and marital state will remain in this report 
as desired traits, but it should be kept in 
mind that their consistently high rating is 
due partly to their factual nature. 

On the basis of one hundred marriage- 
offer advertisements, fifty male and fifty fe- 
male, Tables 5 and 6 give the qualities that 
advertisers listed as their own and as those 
desired in a mate in 1950. 

The female advertisers considered per- 
sonal qualities (looks and character, intelli- 
gence, personality) as their leading own 
quality choices. Age was listed third and 
marital state fourth. The low rating attained 
by age (as compared to the male-own qual- 
ity)* and the high rating of marital state re- 
veal something about the female advertiser. 
Many of the women who submit marriage 
offers are widows, women of middle age or 
thereabouts. For women generally advanced 
in years, age, if it does not become an actual 
hindrance to interest, at least does not carry 
the appeal or the connotation that it would 
for a younger person. As a result, many 
older women do not list their age or, if they 
feel obligated to do so, list it third or fourth, 
after they have attempted to impress with 
more attractive qualities. (The mean age for 
males who listed age among their own quali- 
ties was 38.5 years; for females who listed 
age, 41.4 years. Of the women who listed 
age, 65 per cent were 40 years or older, while 


3 Age was the leading male-own quality choice. 
Eighty-two per cent of the males listed it, while it 
is only third choice among females, with a scale score 
only a bit above half the male score, and is listed 
by only 54 per cent of the women. 


only 47 per cent of the males who listed age 
were 40 or over.) 

Two qualities in the female-own tabula- 
tion are conspicuous by their low rating. The 
first, which actually is conspicuously low- 
scored in all four tabulations, is Jewishness. 
Since all the advertisements were submitted 
to a Yiddish newspaper and all, one may be 
sure, by Jews, it would seem that some ex- 
pression of Jewishness—Jewish background, 
orthodoxy, or a kosher home, for example— 
would be frequently entered. It appears that 
the advertisers, realizing that only Jews 
would respond to the advertisements, were 
not interested in the degree of Jewish par- 
ticipation, or else they took this factor for 
granted. The second low rating was attained 
by homemaking. While nine women (18 per 
cent of the female advertisers) listed home 
or apartment (scale value, 30), only three 
women listed homemaking propensity (scale 
value, 5). Here also there are two possible 
explanations. Either homemaking is so ob- 
vious a part of the position of wife that its 
consideration is taken for granted, or else 
perhaps just the oppos.te is illustrated: 
homemaking (as well as homekeeping) has in 
our particular age and society become partly 
detached from the basic conception of the 
female role in marriage. 

The male listed looks second to age 
among his own qualities. Yet notice how 
looks is located a rather poor fifth in the list 
of female-desired qualities. Also surprising 
is the low rating of character, intelligence, 
and personality among the male-own traits. 
Women regarded character, intelligence, 
and personality as their first desired trait. 

To be “‘a good provider” is an important 
quality in a prospective mate. The high rat- 
ing of occupation in the male-own qualities 
reflects this, as does the third and fourth 
ranking of capital and occupation on the 
female-desired qualities chart. 

The high score of background as a male- 
own quality is explained by the fact that 
males, wherever possible, listed their areas 
of residence, especially if it was out of New 
York City. In any highly urbanized area, 
exemplified by New York, a home in the 


TABLE 4 
RANKING OF OWN TRAITS, INCLUDING AGE AND MARITAL STATE, 
LISTED BY FEMALE ADVERTISERS, COMPARED WITH RANKING OF 
SaME TraITs EXCLUDING AGE AND MARITAL STATE 


Female-own, 
Female-own, Ranking, 
Teal All Traits — Ranking | Excluding Age 
raits and Marital 
(Sliding-Scale ne (All Traits) and Marital 
State (Sliding- 
Scores) State 
Scale Scores) 
80 88 1 1 
Character, intelli- 
gence, personality. . 65 73 2 2 
22 26 3 
Formal education... .! 22 24 He 4 
Background....... A 20 23 7 5 
Occupation... 19 19 8 6 
TABLE 5 


QUALITIES LISTED BY FIFTY FEMALE ADVERTISERS AS THEIR OWN AND 
THOSE DESIRED IN A MATE (NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1950) 


Sliding- Sliding- 
Own Qualities Scale Desired Qualities Scale 
Score Score 
147 Character, intelligence, per- 
Marital 66 46 
37 Background.............. 26 
.| 35 Formal education........ .| 18 
Formal education. ..... 30+- || Jewishness............... 12 
Home or apartment...... .| 30 Marital state............ 7 
Business connections. .... .| 10 
Homemaker............ 5 
Jewishness......... 3 
3 
TABLE 6 


QUALITIES LISTED BY FIFTY MALE ADVERTISERS AS THEIR OWN AND 
THOSE DESIRED IN A MATE (NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1950) 


Sliding- Sliding- 
Own Qualities Scale Desired Qualities Scale 
Score Score 
164 Character, intelligence, per- 
Occupation. ........... . 100 
Character, intelligence, per-| 40 
67 Background..............| 31 
Montel state..... 48 Occupation... .. 17 
Formal education......... 35+ || Jewishness............... | 6 
12 
| 
6 | 
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suburbs or in New Jersey or in the Middle 
West becomes a very attractive feature 
when advertising for a marriage partner. 

Formal education has a rating of 18 as a 
trait desired by females, while no male 
seemed to find education an essential factor 
in choosing a wife. 

The data for the 1935 advertisements 
were compiled, using the same technique 
and the same number of advertisements as 
in the 1950 data, with the results shown in 
Tables 7 and 8. The relative ranking of the 
data for the two years appears in Table 9. 

It has been pointed out previously that 
concern with occupation or ability to pro- 


vide for the family was an important consid- 
eration in the choice of < husband in the 
1950 data. In 1935 the financial provisions 
in the marriage offers stand out even more. 
The financial and occupational concern re- 
flects, of course, the economic state of the 
nation at the time. 

Among the qualities that the male listed 
as his own, occupation was second to age. 
Among the qualities that a male desired in a 
marriage partner, capital was entered third. 
Interesting in its implication is the score of 
40 obtained by business connections in the 
male-desired tabulation. In the 1950 tabula- 
tion the male did not request business con- 


TABLE 7 


QUALITIES LISTED BY FIFTY FEMALE ADVERTISERS AS THEIR OWN 
AND THOSE DESIRED IN A MATE (1935) 


Sliding- Sliding- 

Own Qualities Scale Desired Qualities Scale 

Score Score 

"Eee 100 Background. . 29 

Marital state............. 57 15 

55+ || Marital state............ 8 

37 Business connections... ... 2 
Formal education......... 19 
11 
Business connections. ..... 7 
Home or apartment....... 3 

TABLE 8 


QUALITIES LISTED BY FIFTY MALES AS THEIR OWN AND 
THOSE DESIRED IN A MATE (1935) 


Sliding- Sliding- 

Own Qualities Scale Desired Qualities Scale 
Score Score 

Character, intelligence, per- Capital. . 63 
61+ ound. . 42 
Marital state............. 33 connections. . 40) 
rer 12 Formal education......... 2 
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nections at all. The category of business con- 
nections seems to make clearer the kind of 
financial aid that the male advertiser sought 
from the female respondent. Occupation is 
not stressed by the males as a desired qual- 
ity in a wife (this is also true of the 1950 ad- 
vertisements). What is stressed, materially, 
is capital or business connections or, more 
subtly, background. The male, it would 
seem, did not seek the financial advantage 
of an employed wife, a circumstance which 
might damage the husband’s position as the 
economic lord of the family. Rather he 
looked for financial aid that would bolster 
his own occupational and financial position. 

In the list of traits that females desired in 
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mates in 1935, occupation ranks first, to- 
gether with character, intelligence, and per- 
sonality. Professionals and businessmen are 
the occupations most specified. The female’s 
general concern with occupation combines 
two interests: economic security and social 
status. Not only the scale values but also the 
general tenor of the advertisements reflect 
the emphasis on occupation. Some of the 
female marriage offers of 1935 list occupa- 
tion as the only desired quality in a mate. 
For example (these are quotes): “Parent’s 
seek physician for pretty daughter... .” 
“Intelligent young lady . . . seeks doctor or 
businessman.” 

How can the high rating of background 


TABLE 9 


TABULAR SUMMARY AND COMPARISON (BY RANKING) OF TRAITS 
LISTED IN MARRIAGE OFFERS OF 1950 AND 1935 


1950 1935 
ADVERTISEMENTS SUBMITTED BY: ADVERTISEMENTS SUBMITTED BY: 
Trait Males Females Males Females 
Own Desired Own Desired Own Desired Own Desired 
Traits Traits Traits Traits Traits Traits Traits Traits 
ER ee 2 2 1 5 3 2 3 5 
2. Character, intelligence, 
5 1 2 1 4 1 4 
3. Formal education. ..... 8 7 7 
9 4 7 3 8 3 
1 3 3 2 1 4 2 3 
6. Occupation............ 3 6 6 4 2 7 7 1.5 
7. Background........... 4 5 5 6 5 5 1 4 
8. Marital state.......... 4 9 5 6 
11. Businessconnections....}........ 6 10 7 
12. Jewishness............ 10 7 12.5 8 9 
* Dowry. T Veteran. 
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as the first-rated female-own quality (and to 
a lesser extent as a male-own quality) be in- 
terpreted? Of the total background score of 
126, Americanization scored 98. A large per- 
centage of the marriage advertisers of 1935 
had been born in Europe. An expression of 
an attempt to adapt to the American scene 
would put the advertiser several rungs 
higher on the social ladder. Social adapta- 
tion would also seem to connote economic 
adaptation and therefore higher economic 
status. This might be a subtle indication by 
some of the female respondents of their eco- 
nomic position. 

The low rating of Jewishness is even more 
surprising in 1935 than it was in 1950. Many 
of the advertisers had been born in Europe, 
as mentioned before. The persecution of 
German Jewry, one feels, might have 
brought about verbal or other manifesta- 
tions of Jewish group feeling. The marriage 
offer, concerned only with the function of 
finding a mate and in 1935 concerned mainly 
with finding an economically secure mate, 
did not become an avenue for the expression 
of Jewish sentiment. 

It should be stressed that the advertisers 
did not eliminate from consideration the 
persona] qualities of a prospective mate. The 
male considered looks and character, intel- 
ligence, and personality as his third and 
fourth own qualities, while the qualities he 
desired first and second in a wife were char- 
acter, intelligence, personality, and looks. 

The female entered looks as her own third 
quality and character, intelligence, and per- 
sonality as her fourth, while she considered 
character, intelligence, and personality as 
the first quality (together with occupation) 
in a husband. 

Who are the submitters of marriage of- 
fers? Many are widows (fewer are widow- 
ers), who cannot or do not want to face the 
rest of their years alone. Some are bachelors, 
who are looking for someone with whom to 
settle down. Many are under middle age: 
newly arrived immigrants or physically 


handicapped individuals who find it difficult 
to find a mate in the usual way. Some are 
youngsters who feel that they have not as 
yet met the “right person” and who think 
that perhaps they can find him or her 
through a marriage advertisement. Some ad- 
vertisements are placed by relatives and 
friends without the knowledge of the indi- 
viduals concerned. And, out of the 200 ad- 
vertisements analyzed and the hundreds 
more read, perhaps a handful seemed the 
work of practical jokers. 

The small size of the sample and the 
method involved have indicated that this 
paper is but an introductory consideration 
of the theme of marriage advertisements. 
Some of the questions that this report raises 
are the following: (1) To what extent are the 
form and content of the marriage offers 
molded by the newspaper representative 
who accepts such advertisements? (2) What 
do the advertisers think about: (a) them- 
selves as submitters of the offers; (b) the 
audience that is supposed to read the ad- 
vertisements? (3) Would the pattern of qual- 
ities desired in a mate, as expressed through 
the marriage offers, be similar to the pattern 
of qualities resulting from an examination of 
the total married and marriageable Jewish 
urban population? How closely would the 
marriage-offer pattern resemble the pattern 
derived from a nation-wide study (without 
regard to ethnic group)? In other words, to 
what extent do the Jewish marriage offers 
reflect cultural universals and to what ex- 
tent subcultural influences? (4) Would a 
study of the qualities desired in a mate, 
based on the total population, in a depres- 
sion year and then in a boom year, reflect 
the differences in pattern that are found in 
the Jewish marriage offers? (5) If it can be 
shown that environmental pressures change 
the pattern of qualities desired in a mate, 
would the resultant marriages show corre- 
sponding changes as to stability, size of fam- 
ily, and so on? 


New York City 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HIGHER CIVIL SERVANTS IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


April 1, 1952 
To the Editor: 


It is not gracious of authors to quarrel 
with their reviewers. However, in the pres- 
ent case it seems pertinent, because the 
study in question has been criticized for 
what it did not attempt to do. C. Wright 
Mills, in his review of my Higher Civil 
Servants in American Society, states that 
“we cannot take the empirical findings of 
the study seriously as a sample.’ Mills de- 
votes a paragraph to a restatement of my 
method and criticizes my failure to compare 
my returns with a random sample of the 
nonrespondents. But he omits the major 
points, namely, that I did check the repre- 
sentativeness of my findings within the lim- 
its of the available information and that this 
was a pilot study. 

Table I of my study contains a detailed 
comparison between my returns, the addi- 
tional published data, and the total number 
of names in the defined population, by gov- 
ernment departments. Since the Official Reg- 
ister, from which the names were selected, 
contains information on name, government 
agency, position, and salary, I included in 
my study the comparison which was acces- 
sible and most revealing, namely, the num- 
ber of respondents and nonrespondents, by 
government agency. (The nonrespondents 
were not separately listed but are easily as- 
certained by subtracting the figure of col- 
umn 3 from that in column 2.) Asa result, I 
carefully noted (in a footnote on pp. 18-19) 
that the old-line agencies were underrepre- 
sented in comparison with those more re- 
cently established. 

Even if I had attempted to go beyond this 
point, I would mot have chosen to check my 


data against a random sample of nonre- 
spondents, as my critic suggests. Instead, I 
would have decided, first of all, to refine my 
definition of the population (the total num- 
ber of ‘‘administrative managers” listed in 
the Official Register) ; secondly, I would have 
made my data more representative of this 
population; and, thirdly, I would have 
chosen a method of data collection other 
than that of the mailed questionnaire. Mr. 
Mills knows from his own experience, as 
Kermit Eby has reminded him, how hazard- 
ous it is to rely solely on mailed question- 
naires. However, I do not agree that even 
such tentative data as I collected ‘“‘cannot be 
taken seriously,” since they enabled me to 
explore the relevant variables. 

This note would be unnecessary if Mr. 
Mills had criticized the study for its genuine 
shortcomings instead of polemicizing on my 
“needlessly careless” methods. In this pilot 
study I did not attempt to establish defini- 
tive results but rather to open up an unex- 
plored area of inquiry. Therefore, it seemed 
more important to me to utilize the 28 inter- 
views to develop hypotheses than to get 
comparable data on a random sample of 
nonrespondents. On a close budget of 
$300.00 it was clearly a matter of judgment 
whether to attempt technical accuracy or to 
get insights which would lead to fruitful 
hypotheses. In the first and last paragraphs 
of his review Mills indicates that this choice 
had merit, since he finds the study “well 
worth careful reading.” 

Finally, I wonder why he declares that 
one cannot take the empirical findings of my 
study seriously, when he utilizes them with- 
out pualifications in his own book (White 
Collar, p. 83). 


REINHARD BENDIX 


University of California, Berkeley 
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April 23, 1952 
To the Editor: 

I have just read an article on ‘Premarital 
Pregnancies in Scandinavia and Finland,” 
by Sydney H. Croog, published in the Janu- 
ary, 1952, issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology (pp. 358-65). Here the author 
draws the following rather surprising con- 
clusions with regard to the frequency of pre- 
marital pregnancies in Norway, based on 
figures published in the Norwegian official 
statistics: 


The Norwegian figures . . . show clearly that 
basic premarital sexual patterns differ among 
Norway and the other areas. These differences 
are of great significance, since it has commonly 
been believed that the basic cultures of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden are relatively uni- 
form. Finland fits into the general pattern 
shown by Sweden and Denmark. Assuming 
that the data are reasonably accurate, it is 
probable that both premarital and early marital 
patterns in Norway are different from those of 
the other three countries [p. 364]. 


I wish to emphasize that this conclusion is 
evidently due to a misunderstanding of the 
Norwegian statistical table showing the 
distribution of legitimate births by duration 
of marriage. 

In the Norwegian vital statistics the 
legitimate births in each calendar year are 
classified by year of marriage of the mother 
and not by the interval between date of 
marriage and date of birth. Thus the first 
duration group of the table referred to by 
the author (duration 0) covers the number 
of children born in each year to mothers 
married in the same calendar year and not 
the number born within twelve months after 
marriage as apparently interpreted by the 
author. 


The total number of births within twelve 
months after the marriage of each yearly 
cohort of marriages is much higher, as 
many births occur in the following calendar 
year (duration of marriage=1). In calcu- 
lating the percentage of legitimate births 
within twelve months after marriage in rela- 
tion to the annual number of marriages, the 
author has considered only the number of 
children born in the calendar year of the 
marriage of the parents. This fact explains 
the very low rates for Norway, as compared 
with the rates for Denmark, Finland, and 
Sweden. 

As only the year and not the date of 
marriage should be given at the notification 
of a legitimate birth, it is not possible to 
state exactly how many births occur in Nor- 
way within a certain period after marriage. 
But if we assume that at least half the chil- 
dren born in the calendar year following the 
year of marriage of the parents are born 
within a period of twelve months, the per- 
centage of all legitimate births occurring 
within twelve months after marriage in re- 
lation to marriages contracted in 1948 
(presented in Croog’s Table 1) will rise from 
20 to 40. This estimate—which I think is 
fairly realistic considering the usual dis- 
tribution of the marriages within the 
calendar years—indicates that the preva- 
lence of premarital pregnancies in Norway 
most probably does not differ very much 
from that in the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries and in Finland. 


E. BACKER 
Chief, Demographic Section 


Statistisk Sentralbyra 
Oslo, Norway 
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IN MEMORIAM: LOUIS WIRTH, 1897-1952 


Louis Wirth, professor of sociology at the 
University of Chicago, died on May 3, 1952, 
at the age of fifty-four years. He succumbed 
to a heart attack shortly after delivering an 
address at the University of Buffalo. There 
was no premonition of any coronary ailment. 
His untimely death removes one of our most 
eminent sociologists. Coming at the prime of 
his intellectual vigor, his death occasions a 
serious loss to the field of sociology. 

Dr. Wirth was born in Gemunden, Ger- 
many, on August 28, 1897. He came to the 
United States at the age of fourteen. After 
completing high school in Omaha, he pur- 
sued undergraduate and graduate work at 
the University of Chicago, receiving the 
Ph.B. degree in 1919, the M.A. degree in 
1925, and the Ph.D. degree in 1926. Aside 
from an appointment to Tulane University 
for the year 1928-29, he had been on the 
staff of the department of sociology at the 
University of Chicago continuously since 
1926, becoming assistant professor in 1931, 
associate professor in 1932, and full profes- 
sor in 1940. 

Dr. Wirth pursued a varied and produc- 
tive professional career. His interests ranged 
widely, covering such fields as urbanization, 
community study, social planning, housing, 
social organization, human ecology, race re- 
lations, nationalities, minority groups, in- 
ternational relations, social theory, and the 
sociology of knowledge. To each of these 
areas he brought fresh perspective, realistic 
insight, and a high order of originality. He 
was equally at home in the realm of theory 
and in the field of minute empirical fact, and 
he had the rare gift of bringing the two into 
fruitful confluence. So outstanding was he in 
this respect that his advice and guidance 
were often sought by social scientists, schol- 
ars, government officials, foundations, re- 
search agencies, and action groups. That he 
was able, amid these formidable demands, 
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to write so much of high professional quality 
is a tribute to his great capacity and to his 
gifted mind. His writings include several 
books, of which the first is his justly re- 
nowned The Ghetto, and over one hundred 
learned articles. He was an inspiring and 
highly effective teacher and mentor, stimu- 
lating and guiding a surprisingly large num- 
ber of graduate students who have since 
risen to prominent positions in sociology and 
in other areas. 

His distinguished career is mirrored in the 
many posts of eminence which he came to 
occupy. Among them were the following: 
secretary of the American Sociological So- 
ciety (1932) and president (1947); regional 
chairman of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board; director of planning, Illinois 
Post War Planning Commission; president, 
American Council on Race Relations; edi- 
tor, “Sociology Series” of the Macmillan 
Company; associate editor, American Jour- 
nal of Sociology; and president, International 
Association of Sociologists. His election as 
the first president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Sociologists—a position he held at 
the time of his death—is signal testimony to 
the high repute which he had achieved in 
world scholarship. 

Even though he had already attained the 
highest eminence in the field of sociology, a 
brilliant future still lay ahead of Dr. Wirth. 
In a personal conversation a few days before 
his death he had indicated his intention to 
restrict the broad range of his interests and 
to focus his efforts more centrally on the de- 
velopment of systematic social theory. His 
rich scholarly knowledge, his broad practical 
experience, and his prodigious mental tal- 
ents promised achievements of the highest 
order in this endeavor. The all too early end- 
ing of his career inflicts a grievous loss upon 
the sociological world. 

HERBERT BLUMER 


HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY, 1951 


According to reports received by the Journal from seventy-two departments of sociology 
in the United States and Canada offering graduate instruction, 118 doctoral degrees and 358 
Master’s degrees in sociology were conferred in the calendar year 1951. 


DOCTOR’S DEGREES 


Helen Caroline Abell, B.H.Sc.(Spec.) Toronto, 
1941; M.S. Cornell, 1947. “The Differential 
Adoption of Homemaking Practices in Four 
Rural Areas of New York State.” Cornell. 

Charles H. Anderson, B.S., M.S. Utah, 1940, 
1942. “Changes in the Basic Reclamation 
Law: A Study in the Sociology of Political 
Decision.”’ Harvard. 

Lincoln Armstrong, B.A. Columbia, 1941; M.A. 
Pennsylvania, 1945. “The Family Court of 
New Castle County, Delaware.” Pennsyl- 
vania. 

George W. Barclay, A.B. Pennsylvania State 
College, 1945; M.A. Princeton, 1950. ‘‘Colo- 
nial Development and Population in Tai- 
wan.”’ Princeton. 

Paul S. Barrabee, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1933, 
1950. “‘A Study of a Mental Hospital: The 
Effect of Its Social Structure on Its Func- 
tions.”’ Harvard. 

Dick H. Baxter, B.A., M.A. State University of 
Towa, 1944, 1946. “Interpersonal Contact 
and Exposure to the Mass Media during the 
Presidential Campaign.” Columbia. 

Howard S. Becker, Ph.B., M.A. Chicago, 1946, 
1949. ‘Role and Career Problems of the Chi- 
cago Public School Teacher.’”’ Chicago. 

Margaret M. Bedard, A.B. Marguerite Bour- 
geois, 1937; M.A. Catholic, 1946. “Marriage 
and Family Relations in Current Fiction.” 
Catholic. 

Therel Refell Black, B.A. Brigham Young, 
1939; M.A. Louisiana State, 1941. “Child- 
rearing Practices in Dragerton, Utah: The 
Relation between Social Status of Family 
and Restrictiveness in Child-rearing Prac- 
tices.”” Wisconsin. 

Barbara Klose Bowdery, B.A. North Central 
College, Naperville, Ill., 1939; M.A. Illinois, 
1940. “The Sociology of Robert E. Park.” 
Columbia. 

David E. Bright, A.B. Denison, 1946; M.A. 
Chicago, 1948. “A Study of Institutional Im- 
pact upon Adult Male Prisoners.” Ohio State. 


Orville G. Brim, Jr., B.A., M.A. Yale, 1947, 
1949. “Individual Selection and Cultural 
Change.” Yale. 

George Brower, B.S. Western Michigan Col- 
lege, 1946; M.A. Michigan, 1947. “A Socio- 
logical Study of Health Behavior and Per- 
ception in Cortland County, New York.” 
Cornell. 

Florence R. Brown, A.B. Fisk, 1933; M.A. Il- 
linois, 1939. ““The Negro as Portrayed by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1920-50.” II- 
linois. 

Roy Buck, B.A., M.A. Penn State College, 
1942, 1947, “Identification Differentials in a 
Minnesota Trade and Service Area.’”’ Minne- 
sota. 

Robert P. Bullock, A.B. State Teachers College 
(Colorado), 1928; A.M. Colorado State Col- 
lege, 1932. ‘Social Correlates of Job Satisfac- 
tion.’’ Ohio State. 

Harold Rigby Capener, B.S., M.S. Utah State 
Agricultural College, 1942, 1946. “A Study 
of Organizational Processes in an Experi- 
mental Community Approach to Extension 
Program Planning.”’ Cornell. 

Eugene W. Carlen, A.B. Dayton, 1930, M.A. 
Pittsburgh, 1945. “‘Pope Pius XII and Social 
Change.” Pittsburgh. 

David B. Carpenter, A.B., A.M. Washington, 
1937, 1938. ‘Some Factors Associated with 
Influence Position in the Associational Struc- 
ture of a Rural Community.” Washington 
(Seattle). 

Ai-li S. Chin, A.B. Wellesley, 1941; A.M. Rad- 
cliffe College, 1943. “Role Attitudes in a 
Changing Society: Analysis of Attitudes in 
Contemporary Chinese Literature.” Rad- 
cliffe College. 

Albert K, Cohen, A.B. Harvard, 1939; A.M. 
Indiana, 1942. ‘Juvenile Delinquency and 
the Social Structure.” Harvard. 

Richard Conrad, B.A. Harvard, 1948; M.A. 
Stanford, 1949, “The Administrative Role: 
A Sociological Study of Leadership in a Pub- 
lic Schoo] System.” Stanford. 
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Severino Fermin Corpus, A.B. Chapman Col- 
lege, 1934; A.M. Southern California, 1938. 
“Social Change in the Philippines during the 
Independence Movement, 1895-1935.” 
Southern California. 

Albert N. Cousins, A.B. Ohio State, 1942; A.M. 
Harvard, 1949. “The Stable Family: A 
Study of Group Control.” Harvard. 

John Richard Crist, A.B. Pacific College, 1944; 
M.A. Iowa, 1948. “Dating as a Behavior 
System.”’ Missouri. 

Wallace Waldeck Culver, B.S. Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, 1933; M.A. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1950. “A Study 
of Social Attitudes of German and American 
High-School Students as Related to Authori- 
tarianism.”’ Pennsylvania State College. 

Morris J. Daniels, B.A. Southern Methodist, 
1941; M.A. Texas, 1942. “The Relation of 
the Means-End Schema to the Structural- 
Functional Approach.” Texas. 

James S. Davie, B.A., M.A. Yale, 1948, 1949. 
“Education and Social Stratification.” Yale. 

LeRoy Judson Day, B.A. Minnesota, 1939; 
B.D. Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1942; M.A. Wisconsin, 1944. “Trends toward 
Differentiation in Town-Country Relations.” 
Wisconsin. 

Simon Dinitz, B.A. Vanderbilt, 1947; M.A. 
Wisconsin, 1949. “The Relation of the Tav- 
ern to the Drinking Phases of Alcoholics.” 
Wisconsin. 

John D. Donovan, A.B., A.M. Boston College, 
1939, 1941. ‘The Catholic Priest: A Study in 
the Sociology of the Professions.’’ Harvard. 

Joseph Turpin Drake, B.S. Davidson College, 
1934; M.A. North Carolina, 1940. “‘Sociol- 
ogy of the Retirement of Aged Farmers.” 
North Carolina. 

Frederick Elkin, A.B., M.A. Chicago, 1940, 
1946. ‘A Study of the Relationship between 
Popular Hero Types and Social Class.” Chi- 
cago. 

Evelyn E. Ellis, B.S.Ed. Middle Tennessee 
State College, 1943. ‘A Study of the Cor- 
relates of Upward Social Mobility among 
Unmarried Career Women.” Ohio State. 

Donald R. Fessler, A.B. Grinnell College, 1931. 
“Development of Measurement Techniques 
for Comparative Sociological Analysis of 
Rural Communities.” Jowa State College. 

John Kenneth Folger, A.B. Emory, 1943; M.A. 
North Carolina, 1950. “Migration and Level 
of Living in the Tennessee Valley.’’ North 
Carolina. 


Joseph Brandon Ford, A.B. California (Los 
Angeles), 1937; M.A. Southern California, 
1941; M.A. Harvard, 1947. “The Sociological 
Analysis of Propaganda Campaigns.’ Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 

Thomas Robert Ford, B.S., M.A. Louisiana 
State College, 1946, 1948. “Man and Land in 
Peru: A Study of Agrarian Change.” Vander- 
bilt. 

Carl Martin Frisen, B.A. College of the Pacific, 
1939; M.A. Northwestern, 1941. “Estima- 
tion of Population from Mortality Data.’ 
Stanford. 

Julian Barera Garcia, B.A., M.S. Indiana, 1932, 
1936; M.A. Columbia, 1937. “The Socio- 
educational Influence of José Rizal in the 
Philippines.” New School. 

Bernard Joseph Garrow, B.S. Buffalo State 
Teachers College, 1942; M.A. St. Lawrence, 
1945. “The Mexican Social Upheaval of 
1910: A Comparative Study of Theories of 
Revolution.”’ Nebraska. 

Rev. William T. Gaughan, A.B. St. Mary’s 
Seminary, 1938; M.A. De Paul, 1946. “The 
Social Theories of Saint Antoninus from His 
Summa theologica.”’ Catholic. 

Eleanor P. Godfrey, A.B. Chicago, 1944; A.M. 
Radcliffe College, 1947. “A Construction of 
Family Types and Their Initial Empirical 
Validation.” Radcliffe College. 

Joseph Golden, B.A., M.A. Pennsylvania, 1932, 
1933. ““Negro-White Marriage in Philadel- 
phia.”’ Pennsylvania. 

John R. Gordon, B.A., M.A. Baylor, 1929, 1932. 
“The Battle for Free Schools in the United 
States: A Sociological Interpretation.” Tex- 
as. 

Raymond F. Gould, A.B. Princeton, 1930; 
Diploma, New York School of Social Work, 
1940. ‘The Concepts of Function and Func- 
tionality in a Study of Low-Income Broken 
Families in the United States.”’ North Caro- 
lina. 

L. Saxon Graham, B.A. Amherst College, 1943; 
M.A. Yale 1949. “Selection and Social 
Stratification.” Yale. 

Malak Guirguis, B.S. Cairo School of Social 
Work, 1946; M.S., M.S.S.W. Wisconsin 
1948, 1950. “Interpersonal Relationships as 
a Prognostic Factor in Electric-Shock Ther- 
apy of the ‘Functional Psychoses,’’’ Wis- 
consin. 

Morris Haimowitz, A.B., M.A. Florida, 1941, 
1942. “The Development and Change of 
Ethnic Hostility.” Chicago. 
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Vandyce Garlington Hamren, A.B., A.M. 
Southern California, 1938, 1940. “A Com- 
parative Survey of Two Groups of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Claimants with Respect 
to Their Acceptance or Nonacceptance of In- 
surance Benefits.” Southern California. 

Alexander Paul Hare, A.B. Swarthmore Col- 
lege, 1947; M.A. Pennsylvania, 1949. “A 
Study of Interaction and Consensus in Dif- 
ferent Sized Discussion Groups.” Chicago. 

Gisela Johanna Hinkle, B.A. American, 1946; 
M.A. Indiana, 1948, “‘The Role of Freudian- 
ism in American Sociology.’ Wisconsin. 

Gordon K. Hirabayashi, B.A., M.A. Washing- 
ton (Seattle), 1946, 1949. “The Russian 
Doukhobors of British Columbia: A Study of 
Social Adjustment and Conflict.’’ Washing- 
ton (Seattle). 

William E. Hopkins, B.S. Virginia, 1935; M.S. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1939. “A 
Demographic Analysis of Houston, Tex- 
as.”’ Louisiana State. 

Thomas Ford Hoult, A.B. Illinois, 1942; M.A. 
Whittier College, 1948. “Clothing as a Factor 
in Social Status Rating of Men.” Southern 
California. 

Ruth A. Hudson, B.A. Rockford College, 1943; 
M.A. Columbia, 1944. “The Social Role of 
the Shop Steward.” Yale. 

Floyd Gibson Hunter, A.B., M.A. Chicago, 
1938, 1941. “Community Power Structure.” 
North Carolina. 

Ralph Ireland, A.B., M.A. Toronto, 1940, 1947. 
“The Aging Industrial Worker: Retirement 
Plans and Preparation with Some Reference 
to the Meaning of Work.” Chicago. 

Margaret Isaly, A.B. Syracuse, 1942; M.Litt. 
Pittsburgh, 1947. “An Evaluation of the 
Basic Statistics Course in the Sociology Cur- 
riculum.” Pittsburgh. 

Norman B. Jacobs, B.S. College of the City of 
New York, 1943; A.M. Harvard, 1950. ““The 
Societal System: A Method for the Com- 
parative Analysis of Social Institutions, with 
Special Reference to China and Japan.” 
Harvard. 

Peter Paul Jonitis, A.B. Clark, 1939. “‘The Ac- 
culturation of the Lithuanians of Chester, 
Pennsylvania.” Pennsylvania. 

Max Kaplan, B.Ed. Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, 1933; M.Mus. Colorado, 1941; M.A. 
Illinois, 1947. “The Musician in America: 
An Analysis of His Social Roles.”’ Illinois. 

Joseph F. Kauffman, A.B. Denver, 1948; M.A. 
Northwestern, 1950. ‘A Study of the Uni- 


tarian Ministry with Special Emphasis on 
Motivational and Environmental Factors 
Related to Choice of Vocation and Per- 
sistency.”’ Northwestern. 

William Milton Kephart, B.A. Franklin and 
Marshall College, 1941; M.A. Pennsylvania, 
1948. “A Study of Divorce: Philadelphia 
County, 1937-50.’ Pennsylvania. 

Charles King, A.B. Paine College, 1937; M.A. 
Michigan, 1940. “Factors Making for Suc- 
cess or Failure in Marital Adjustment among 
466 Negro Couples in Southern City.” Chi- 
cago. 

Evelyn M. Kitagawa, A.B. California, 1941. 
‘Differentials in Total and Marital Fertili- 
ty, Chicago, 1920-40.” Chicago. 

Richard David Lambert, B.A. Indiana, 1946; 
M.A. Pennsylvania, 1946, 1947. “Hindu- 
Muslim Riots in India.” Pennsyloania. 

Gerald R. Leslie, B.A., M.A. Ohio State, 1948, 
1949. “Attitudes toward the United Na- 
tions.”’ Ohio State. 

Hylan G. Lewis, A.B. Virginia, 1932; M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1936. ‘“The Social Life of the Negro ina 
Southern Piedmont Town.” Chicago. 

John Hamilton Mabry, B.A., M.A. Iowa, 1948, 
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Groups.” Nebraska. 

Gladys Frisch Lang, A.B. Michigan, 1940; 
M.A. University of Washington (Seattle), 
1942. “American Women Overseas.” Chi- 
cago. 

Charles R. Lawrence, Jr., A.B. Morehouse, 
1936; A.M. Atlanta, 1938. “Negro Organiza- 
tions in Crises: Depression, New Deal, 
World War II.” Columbia. 

William Lawton, A.B., M.A. Texas, 1933, 1935. 
“The DuPonts: The Continuity of a Com- 
bined Family and Business Institution in 
Relation to Its Culture Matrix.” Chicago. 

Frank F. Lee, B.A., M.A. Yale, 1943, 1947. 
“Race Relations in a Small New England 
Industrial Town: A Cultural Study in Social 
Control.” Yale. 

Albert E. Levak, B.S., M.Litt. Pittsburgh, 
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1947, 1949. ““The Social Correlates of Farm 
Tenure.”’ Michigan State College. 

Huan Li, A.B., M.A. Peking, 1938, 1942. “‘The 
Social Thought of Ku Yen-wu.”’ Catholic. 
Fu-Ju Liu, B.A. National Southwest (Kunming, 
China), 1939; M.A. Columbia, 1947. “Chi- 
nese Population in the United States.” 

Michigan State College. 

Donald S. Longworth, B.S., M.A. Bowling 
Green, 1943, 1947. “Construction of a Scale 
To Measure the Disposition for Sharing in 
Marriage.” Ohio State. 

Ann Lynn, A.B. Trinity College (Washington, 
D.C.), 1947; M.A. Catholic, 1949. “Inter- 
racial Marriages in Washington, D.C.” 
Catholic. 

Sverre Lysgaard, B.S.M.E. Norwegian Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1948; M.S. Purdue, 1951. 
“The Deferred Gratification Pattern.”’ Pur- 
due. 

Frances Cooke McGregor, A.B. California, 
1927; M.A. Missouri, 1947. ‘Sociological and 
Psychological Aspects of Facial Deformities 
and Plastic Surgery.”” Missouri. 

John C. McKinney, A.B., M.A. Colorado State 
College, 1946, 1947. “Systematic Sociological 
Theory in the United States: An Exposition, 
Analysis, and Synthesis of the Methodologi- 
cal Substantive Theory of Mead, Merton, 
Lundberg, Parsons.”” Michigan State College. 

Lewis McNurlen, A.B., M.A. Drake, 1948, 
1949. “Study of Lobbying.”’ Duke. 

Rita Mao, B.A. Catholic (Peiping, China), 
1944; M.A. Fordham, 1947. “Cyclical The- 
ories of Social Change and Chinese History.” 
Fordham. 

Floyd Martison, B.A. Concordia College, 1942; 
M.A. Minnesota, 1948. ‘Personality Differ- 
ences between Rural Migrants and Non- 
migrants.’ Minnesota. 

Margaret Matson, A.B. Missouri, 1936. ‘“‘A 
Study of the Factors Affecting Choice of 
Professional Field.’”’ Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Thomas James Matthews, B.A., M.A. Washing- 
ton State College, 1948, 1950. ‘“‘The Rela- 
tionship of Law Practice to Community 
Leadership.” Cornell. 

Herbert Miles, A.B. Westminster College, 1932. 
“An Occupational Study of Taxi-Cab Driv- 
ers.”” Missouri. 

Paul A. Miller, B.S.Agr. West Virginia, 1939; 
M.A. Michigan State College, 1946. ““Com- 
munity Organization for Health Care in the 
United States.” Michigan State College. 


William F. Moore, A.B. Wofford College, 1940; 
B.D. Emory, 1940; M.A. Ohio Wesleyan, 
1947. “Status of the Negro in Cleveland, 
Ohio.” Ohio State. 

Richard Morris, A.B. Ohio State, 1941. “‘Con- 
ceptual] Scheme for the Study of Social Dif- 
ferentiation.”’ Ohio State. 

Katherine Murphy, B.S. New York, 1939; M.A. 
Fordham, 1943. ‘“‘The Status of Women in 
Communist, Fascist, and Liberal Society.” 
Fordham. 

Dennison James Nash, B.A. St. Lawrence Col- 
lege, 1948; M.A. Washington (St. Louis), 
1950. “The American Composer: A Study 
in Social Psychology.” Pennsylvania. 

Lionel Newsom, A.B. Lincoln (Mo.), 1939; A.M. 
Michigan, 1940. “A Sociological Analysis of 
Two Hundred Cases of Inter- and Intra- 
racial Homicide in St. Louis.” Washington 
(St. Louis). 

A. M. Nielson, B.S. Bowling Green, 1942; M.A. 
Ohio State, 1947. “Status of the Negro in 
New Hampshire.” Ohio State. 

Setsuko Nishi, A.B., M.A. Washington (St. 
Louis), 1944, 1944. “Nisei Culture in Chi- 
cago: Its Manifestations in Social Organiza- 
tion.’”’ Chicago. 

Rev. James T. Nolan, B.S. St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, 1933; M.A. Fordham, 1942. “The 
Status of the Catholic Minority in Northern 
Ireland.” Fordham. 

Thomas L. Norris, A.B. Mexico City College, 
1949; M.A. Michigan State College, 1950. 
‘A Costa Rican Coffee Hacienda as a Social 
System.” Michigan State College. 

Walter Murray North, A.B. College of William 
and Mary, 1947; M.A. North Carolina, 1949. 
“The Changing Structure of the Rural 
South, 1900-1950.” North Carolina. 

Ann Garver Olmsted, B.A. Iowa State Teachers 
College, 1945; M.A. Minnesota, 1949. “‘Land 
as a Social Institution.”? Minnesota. 

Michael S. Olmsted, A.B. Harvard, 1944; 
M.Ed. Graduate Teachers College (Win- 
netka), 1945. “Reaction to Internal and Ex- 
ternal Situations by Small Groups.” Har- 
vard. 

Norman Painter, B.A. Baylor, 1947; M.A. Tu- 
lane, 1949, “Delineation and Demographic 
Comparison of Locality Grouping in a Latin- 
American Community.’”’ Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

Roland Joseph Pellegrin, B.S., M.A. Louisiana 
State, 1947, 1949. “Status Achievement in 
Youth Groups: The Elements of Youth Ad- 
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justment in Relation to Social Mobility.” 
North Carolina. 

Michael P. Penetar, A.B. Scranton, 1942; M.A. 
Catholic, 1947. “The Social Thought of The 
Catholic Worker on the Negro.” Catholic. 

Jack J. Preiss, B.A. Dartmouth College, 1949; 
M.A. Columbia, 1951. “Social Correlates of 
Selected Agricultural Extension Programs.” 
Michigan State College. 

Bruce M. Pringle, B.A. California (Los An- 
geles), 1948; A.M. Southern California, 
1949. “‘A Comparison of Interrelations with- 
in Selected and Small Groups.’’ Southern 
California. 

Ira Progoff, B.A. Brooklyn College, 1941. ‘The 
Contribution of C. G. Jung’s Methodology 
to Historical Sociology: A Critical Study.” 
New School. 

Charles E. Ramsey, B.S. Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, 1947; M.S. Wisconsin, 1950. 
“Occupational Aspirations of High-School 
Boys.”’ Wisconsin. 

Duane Ramsey, A.B. Hamline, 1927; M.A. 
Chicago, 1929. ‘‘Factors in the Modification 
of Public Attitudes toward Public Welfare in 
Pennsylvania.” Pennsyloania State College. 

Leonard Reissman, A.B. Wayne, 1942; M.A. 
Wisconsin, 1948. “The Levels of Aspiration 
and Social Mobility.”’ Northwestern. 

Irwin Rinder, A.B. Idaho, 1947; M.A. Chicago, 
1950. ‘Types of Jewish Identification and the 
Race Relations Cycle.” Chicago. 

Reginald A. H. Robson, B.Sc. London School of 
Economics and Political Science, 1949; M.A. 
Minnesota, 1951. ‘“‘An Experimental Study 
of the Effects of Different Types of Com- 
munication on Morale in Small Groups.” 
Minnesota. 

Wayne C. Rohrer, B.S., M.S. Texas A. & M. 
College, 1946, 1948. “Adult Education Pro- 
grams of Farmers’ Organizations in the 
Areas of International Understanding, 
Strengthening the Economy, and Strength- 
ening Democracy.”’ Michigan State College. 

Mary Lou Rosencranz, B.S. Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, 1946; M.A. Michigan State 
College, 1948. “Clothing: Professional Stand- 
ards versus Actual Behavior.” Michigan 
State College. 

Irving Rasow, A.B., A.M. Wayne, 1943, 1948. 
“Some Problems of Charisma.” Harvard. 

Rev, L. A. Ryan, A.B. College of St. Thomas, 
1937; M.A. Catholic, 1941. “Value Judg- 
ments in Sociology Textbooks.” Ohio State. 


Robert G. Schmidt, A.B. [linois College, 1943; 
A.M. Harvard, 1946. “Social Participation 
as a Factor in Institutional Functioning.” 
Washington (St. Louis). 

Alex Sim, B.A. Toronto, 1938; M.A. Columbia, 
1943. “‘The Role of the Leader in a Bureau- 
cratic Structure.” Michigan State College. 

Mary Elizabeth Reichert Smith, A.B. Radcliffe 
College, 1943; M.S. Catholic, 1949. “Pat- 
terns of Interpersonal Preferences in a Nurs- 
ing-School Class: A Developmental Study of 
the Influence of Personal Identification as a 
Differentiating Factor in a School Group.” 
Catholic. 

Lawrence E. Snyder, B.A. Wittenberg College, 
1920; M.A. Ohio State, 1927. ‘Sociological 
Analysis of Novels of World War I and 
World War II.”’ Ohio State. 

Sheldon Stryker, B.A., M.A. Minnesota, 1948, 
1950. ‘Urban Antipathy and Anti-Semitism: 
A Study in the Symbolic Nature of Preju- 
dice.”” Minnesota. 

Leo Arthur Suslow, A.B., M.A. Colgate, 1948, 
1949. ‘Social Security in Guatemala: A Case 
Study of Social Planning in an Underdevel- 
oped Area.’’ Connecticut. 

Willis A. Sutton, Jr., A.B., M.A. North Caro- 
lina, 1939, 1943. “The Talmadge Cam- 
paigns: A Sociological Analysis of Political 
Power.” North Carolina. 

Rev. Stanislaus Sypek, B.A. St. Mary’s College 
(Michigan), 1938; M.S.W. Boston College, 
1947. “Adjustment and Maladjustment of 
Polish Displaced Persons’ Families in the 
Boston Area.’’ Fordham. 

Judith Tannenbaum, A.B. Hunter College, 
1947; A.M. Radcliffe College, 1949. “‘Struc- 
ture of Adjustment in Planned Housing 
Communities.” Radcliffe. 

Marvin J. Taves, B.A. Hamline, 1945. “Social 
Factors Associated with Variations in Re- 
ligious Beliefs, Attitudes, and Practices in a 
Sample of State College of Washington Em- 
ployees.”’ Minnesota. 

Rev. Stanislaus Treu, M.A. Fordham, 1940. 
“Factors in the Selection of Marriage Part- 
ners among Three Generations of Women 
Graduates of Selected Catholic Colleges.” 
Fordham. 

Frederick John Trost, B.Ph. Wisconsin, 1940; 
M.A. Northwestern, 1946. “Doctrines of 
Stability and Change.” Colorado. 

Donald Ezzell Walker, B.A., M.A. Southern 
California, 1943, 1944. “Some Social Char- 
acteristics of Cancer Patients.” Stanford. 
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Chandler Washburne, B.A., M.A. Michigan 
State College, 1948, 1950. “A Study in Posi- 
tion Determination and Actor Imagery 
among Male High-School Teachers.’ Michi- 
gan State College. 

Charles M. Westie, B.S.Ed. Michigan College 
of Education, 1945; M.A. Ohio State, 1950. 
“Reactions of Railroad Workers to Tech- 
nological Change.”’ Ohio State. 

Robert N. Wilson, A.B. Union College, 1948. 
“The American Poet: A Role Investigation.” 
Harvard. 

Theodore William Wirths, B.A. Yale, 1947; 
M.A. Kentucky, 1949. “The Role of Com- 
munity Power Structure in Community 
Development.” North Carolina. 

Dorothy Jane Woodward, B.A., M.A. Toronto, 
1947, 1949. “‘Adjustment of the Iroquois to 


Urban White Society in Sarnia, Ontario.” 
Wisconsin. 

Constantine Yeracaris, A.B. Athens, 1944; M.A, 
Chicago, 1950. “Economic Differentials in 
Fertility and Mortality from the City of 
Buffalo, 1940, with a Comparison between 
Buffalo and Chicago.” Chicago. 

E. Grant Youmans, A.B., A.M. Chicago, 1937, 
1938. ‘““Work Interests of Michigan High- 
School Youth.” Michigan State College. 

Gordon C. Zahn, A.B. College of St. Thomas, 
1949; M.A. Catholic, 1950. “The Social 
Backgrounds of Conscientious Objectors to 
World War II.” Catholic. 

Henry Zentner, B.A. British Columbia, 1949; 
M.A. Stanford, 1950. “Study of Group 
Morale with Special Reference to Con- 
scripted Military Units.” Stanford. 
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Applied Statistics—A pplied Statistics is 
the name of a new journal, to be published 
for the Royal Statistical Society and edited 
on the society’s behalf by L. H. C. Tippett. 
The journal is intended to appeal to the 
everyday consumers and users of statistics, 
as well as to the producers. Much space will 
be given to industry and to commerce, but 
the aim is to publish articles of sufficient 
scope and variety to interest administrators 
and executive officers, technologists and en- 
gineers, physicists and chemists, biologists 
and agricultural scientists, psychologists 
and medical scientists, economists and social 
scientists, teachers and students. There will 
be expositions in simple terms of the modern 
developments in statistical theory and 
method that have important practical ap- 
plications, as well as descriptions of techni- 
cal points that arise in applying statistics 
and of practical methods of the computation 
and presentation of results. Other features 
will include reviews of books, letters to the 
editor, and answers to questions and prob- 
lems submitted by readers. The activities of 
the Industrial Applications Section and the 
Study Section of the Royal Statistical Socie- 
ty will be reported. 

Applied Statistics will be issued three 
times each year: March, June, and Novem- 
ber. The first number appeared in March, 
1952. The prepaid annual subscription will 
be 25s. (U.S.A. $4.00) post free. This should 
be sent to the publishers, Oliver & Boyd, 
Ltd., Tweeddale Court, High Street, Edin- 
burgh 1. 


University of Bridgeport.—Joseph S. Rou- 
cek, chairman of the departments of sociolo- 
gy and political science, will serve at the 
University of Puerto Rico during the sum- 
mer as a visiting professor. 

Abraham E. Knepler, who joined the de- 


partment in 1947, has been named associate 
professor of sociology. He will direct the 
summer workshop in intergroup relations. 
The workshop will be conducted jointly 
with the university’s College of Education 
and will run from June 30 to July 26. 

Stanley H. Chapman, William T. De- 
Siero, and Ewell L. Newman have been 
serving as lecturers in sociology during the 
academic year. 

During the year, members of the Sociolo- 
gy Colloquium, campus society for under- 
graduate majors in sociology now complet- 
ing its fourth year, have produced four mon- 
ographs which have received wide distribu- 
tion. The last two in the series are: Amert- 
can-Albanians in Bridgeport by Dita Guir 
(1951) and American-Armenians in Bridge- 
port by Michael F. Rizzuti, Joseph W. 
Miley, Jr., and Newman D. Schwartz 
(1952). 


Carleton College-—The Journal learns 
with regret that John Phelan died in Indi- 
anapolis on March 15, 1952, at the age of 
seventy-two. He was buried in Northfield, 
Minnesota. He was professor of sociology at 
Carleton College from 1928 to 1950. After 
his retirement he taught for one year at 
Hanover College in Indiana. He was among 
the pioneers in rural sociology. He published 
Elements of Rural Sociology and Rural Eco- 
nomics in 1914 and Readings in Rural Soci- 
ology in 1919 and contributed to a volume, 
Society under Analysis, in 1942. 

Samuel M. Strong, chairman of the de- 
partment, will be visiting professor for the 
third consecutive year in the summer ses- 
sion at the University of Nevada. 


University of Chicago.—Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, who retires from the department in 
June, will be teaching at the University of 
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Michigan during the summer. He expects to 
be in Chicago during the coming academic 
year. 

William F. Ogburn, who was granted a 
Fulbright Award to India in September, 
1951, returned in March from a nine 
months’ absence. He resumed his teaching 
in the department in the spring. Following 
his retirement from the university in June, 
he will remain in Chicago for the summer to 
write. With Mrs. Ogburn he will leave in 
September for England, having accepted a 
one-year appointment in Nuffield College, 
Oxford. He will give there the first courses in 
sociology to be offered in Oxford. 

Herbert Blumer, who has been editor of 
the American Journal of Sociology since 
1940, is resigning the position after July 1. 

Everett C. Hughes, who has been an as- 
sociate editor of the American Journal of 
Sociology since 1938, will become the editor, 
succeeding Mr. Blumer. 

Philip Hauser, who has been in Burma as 
an adviser on the census and vital statistics 
to the Burmese government since last June, 
-$ to return to teaching on the campus in 
September. 

W. Lloyd Warner, who spent the spring 
quarter in California, has returned to the 
department and is giving courses this 
summer. 

Albert J. Reiss, Jr., has accepted an ap- 
pointment at Vanderbilt University, where 
he will be head of the department of sociolo- 
gy- He leaves for Nashville in September. 
During the summer he will participate in the 
Social Science Research Council seminar on 
social integration at the University of 
Michigan. 

A Conference on Research in Race Rela- 
tions will be held at the University of Chica- 
go campus from July 26 to July 30. It is 
sponsored jointly by the university’s Com- 
mittee on Education, Training, and Re- 
search in Race Relations and the National 
Association of Inter-group Relations Offi- 
cials. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Helen Amerman, Committee on Education 
Training and Research in Race Relations, 
4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. 


The University Law School is offering a 
summer session, from July 14 to July 25, on 
the subject of the Police and Racial Ten- 
sions. Subjects to be considered will be case 
studies of racial violence, special problems 
of violence in the situation of racial tensions, 
and the role of the police in such situations 
and recent developments in the law affect- 
ing racial and other discrimination. The 
seminar will be directed by Joseph D. Loh- 
man, chairman of the Parole and Pardon 
Board of the state of Illinois. The partici- 
pants will be members of the law-school 
faculty, the social science faculties, and 
police officials. 

The Society for Social Research will hold 
its Summer Institute, July 10-12, 1952, on 
the University of Chicago campus. The 
theme this year is “Change, Planning and 
Prediction: Perspectives on Social Develop- 
ment.” Some fifty papers will be presented 
on a range of topics that is actually broader 
than the theme suggests. In particular, two 
or more sessions will be devoted to each of 
the following: race relations, population 
problems, the sociology of work, and social 
psychology. The banquet will be held Fri- 
day evening, July 11. 

Persons planning to attend the institute 
should make hotel reservations well in ad- 
vance because of the Republican Conven- 
tion. Requests for information and for 
banquet reservations should be addressed to 
Mr. Delbert Schrag, Secretary of the Socie- 
ty for Social Research, Box 92, 1126 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago 37. 


Commission on Financing of Hospital 
Care——The Commission on Financing of 
Hospital Care, an independent organization 
of thirty-four members financed by $500,000 
in grants from foundations, has elected to 
devote a major portion of its budget and 
staff resources to intensive study of the 
basic problems of hospital care. Of interest 
to sociologists is the proposed study of phy- 
sician-hospital relationships and varying 
patterns of medical practice as they affect 
the cost of hospital care. 

Graham L. Davis, a past president of the 
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American Hospital Association, now on 
leave of absence from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, is study director. The associate 
director is Harry Becker, formerly social 
security director of the UAW-CIO, and the 
medical director is Dr. Donald J. Caseley, 
now on leave of absence from his position as 
medical director of the Indiana University 
Medical Center. Offices of the commission 
are located in Chicago at 1020 North Rush 
Street. 


Committee on the Mathematical Training 
of Social Scientists —The Committee on the 
Mathematical Training of Social Scientists 
includes representatives from the following 
associations and societies: American An- 
thropological Association, American Eco- 
nomics Association, American Educational 
Research Association, American Farm Eco- 
nomics Association, American Political Sci- 
ence Association, American Psychological 
Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Statistical Association, Econo- 
metric Society, Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics, Mathematical Association of 
America, and Psychometric Society. 

As the result of a suggestion from the 
committee, the Social Science Research 
Council is now sponsoring a small group to 
work during the summer of 1952. This group 
will attempt to compile from the literature 
of the various social sciences lists of prob- 
lems, extracts from sources, and references 
to sources that illustrate varieties of uses of 
mathematics in the social sciences. These 
compilations are expected to serve a number 
of important ends, e.g., to provide mathe- 
maticians with material for use in texts and 
courses designed for social scientists, to indi- 
cate the general dimensions of the mathe- 
matical training appropriate for students of 
the social sciences now and in the future, 
and to facilitate the study of mathematics 
by social scientists for whom organized 
courses are not available. 

This committee believes that the group 
referred to would find it most helpful if it 
could have a wide variety of suggestions 
from the various areas concerned. A general 


appeal for such suggestions is hereby made. 
They should be sent to William G. Madow, 
chairman, Committee on the Mathematical 
Training of Social Scientists, Baker Library, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, up to August 15; 
thereafter, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, Although the committee does not 
wish to limit the suggestions to specific types 
of material, it would prefer greater emphasis 
on materials relating to the use of mathe- 
matics in the social sciences themselves than 
on those relating to statistics, since the ma- 
terials necessary for statistics are better 
known. Finally, the committee would appre- 
ciate learning where programs of mathe- 
matical training intended for social scien- 
tists are now in existence or in process of de- 
velopment and where mathematics at the 
level of the calculus or higher is required for 
undergraduate or graduate degrees in the 
social sciences or may be substituted for an- 
other requirement for a degree in a social 
science. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The twen- 
ty-second meeting of the Eastern Sociologi- 
cal Society was held at Haverford College in 
April. 

Officers were elected for the first time by 
mail ballot with two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers voting. Those elected were: president: 
Wilbert E. Moore, Princeton University; 
vice-president: Ira De A. Reid, Haverford 
College; secretary-treasurer: Vincent Whit- 
ney, Brown University. Elected to the 
Executive Committee for a three-year term 
was August Hollingshead, Yale University. 
Jessie Bernard became representative to the 
American Sociological Society. 


Fisk University.—The department is par- 
ticipating in a nation-wide survey of student 
values among undergraduate men, which is 
expected to produce a better understanding 
of student attitudes and goals. The survey 
is supported by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and is being conducted simulta- 
neously on eleven college and university 
campuses. The Cornell Social Science Center 
is co-ordinating the project. 
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This year the seminar presented by the 
department during the Annual Festival of 
Music and Art featured members of the de- 
partment as speakers. The topic was “‘As- 
pects of the Present Ideological Conflict be- 
tween East and West.” Preston Valien was 
chairman of the seminar, and the speakers 
and areas which they discussed were as fol- 
lows: Inez Adams (Trinidad), David Gra- 
nick (Soviet Union), J. Masuoka (Asia), and 
Donald Wyatt (French Morocco). 


Hebrew University—The research semi- 
nar in sociology has recently completed 
the first step of its research on the ‘‘Absorp- 
tion of Immigrants in Israel” and has pub- 
lished a full report in Hebrew, together with 
a shorter report and many specific papers in 
English in various scientific journals. The 
execution of the projects is being made pos- 
sible by a grant for sociological research 
made by Dr. G. Wise, member of the Board 
of Governors of the Hebrew University, and 
by special grants from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture and the Ministry of So- 
cial Welfare. The following are the main re- 
search projects now being undertaken: 

“Research on the Social Structure of 
Youth Movements in Israel.”—This re- 
search was begun a year ago and is now near 
its completion, as Israel’s three main youth 
movements have already been investigated. 
The purpose of the study is to relate types 
of youth movements and types of participa- 
tion in them to various types of personality 
and family structure. 

“Problems of Immigrant Youth.’”—The 
purpose of this study is to focus the analysis 
on the formation of youth groups in situa- 
tions of social change and culture-contact. 
Special emphasis will be laid on the problems 
of juvenile delinquency and delinquent 
group formation in this situation. A prelimi- 
nary survey of this problem was undertaken 
in 1947, in a study of the oriental Jews in 
Palestine. Pilot studies have now been be- 
gun in two urban centers, being executed 
mainly through the participant-observer 
and open-ended interview; and a prelimi- 


nary study of Yemenite youth in one of the 
semiurban centers is being completed by one 
of the graduating students. 

“Absorption of Immigrants, Stage Two.” 
—This is a continuation of the first research 
on immigrants and will be focused on the 
processes of cultural communication and 
learning of immigrants, particularly as influ- 
enced by the various types of immigrant 
elites and leaders. 

“Social Stratification in the Main Types 
of Agricultural Settlements in Israel.” —The 
purpose of this research is to investigate the 
development of different types of stratifica- 
tion within the communal and co-operative 
settlements, both old and new. 

“The Structure of Free Professions in 
Israel.”—The purpose of this research is to 
investigate the social structure of the main 
free and intellectual professions in Israel, the 
mechanisms of membership recruitment, 
and their social relations with their clientele. 
Special emphasis will be laid on the investi- 
gation of their integrative functions in an 
immigrant community. Preliminary work 
has been begun on teachers, physicians, 
lawyers, and writers. 


Howard University.—E. Franklin Frazier, 
head of the department of sociology, has 
been granted a leave of absence for a period 
of two years to serve as chief of the Division 
of Applied Social Sciences of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, with headquarters in Paris, 
France. Associate Professor Harry J. Walker 
is serving as acting head of the department 
during the absence of Professor Frazier. 

Wallace W. Culver, who received the doc- 
toral degree from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, joined the staff of the department in 
January with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. 


Indian Sociological Society—In Febru- 
ary, 1952, the Indian Sociological Society 
was founded. It began with one hundred 
charter members from all over India, includ- 
ing the following universities where sociolo- 
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gy is being taught: Lucknow, Delhi, Bom- 
bay, Boroda, Indor-Christian College, 
Christ College (Cawnpore), Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, and Mysore. 

The organ of the new society, the Socio- 
logical Bulletin, has been established under 
the editorship of G. S. Ghurye, of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, India. The first issue 
was published in the spring. Table of Con- 
tents: “Sociology in the U.S.A.” by W. F. 
Ogburn; “Sociology in Independent India” 
by D. P. Mukerji; “Social Anthropology 
and Sociology” by M. N. Srinivas; “‘Socio- 
logical Trends in Contemporary France” by 
P. Gisbert; “Concept of Society—Recon- 
sidered” by K. C. Panchnadikar; “The 
Middle Class” by J. V. Ferreira; and “‘Social 
Change in Maharashtra (I)” by G. S. 
Ghurye. 

For information and to place orders for 
subscriptions apply to Professor G. S. 
Ghurye, School of Economics and Sociology, 
University of Bombay, Bombay, India. 


Institute of General Semantics. —The ninth 
Summer Seminar-Workshop in General Se- 
mantics will be from August 17 to Septem- 
ber 1. The basic course in non-Aristotelian 
discipline originated by Alfred Korzybski in 
Science and Sanity, Manhood of Humanity, 
etc., will be presented by the institute staff 
and associated co-workers from other insti- 
tutions: O. R. Bontrager, Harry Holtzman, 
Irving J. Lee, William Exton, Daniel 
Wheeler, M.D., M. Kendig, Charlotte 
Schuchardt, and Thomas Nelson. For ap- 
plication form and full information write the 
Registrar of the Institute of General Seman- 
tics, Lakeville, Connecticut. 


Instituto de Investigaciones Sociolégicas, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina—Dr. Jose M. 
Bolano, director of the Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones Sociolégicas, is establishing a ““Bib- 
lioteca universal de sociolégica,” which will 
consist of a series of sociological works to be 
printed in Spanish. The first volume in this 
series is a translation of Emile Durkheim’s 
important book Sociologie et philosophie. 
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This series of books promises to be of signifi- 
cant value in advancing sociological knowl- 
edge in the Spanish-speaking world. 


International Society of Criminology.— 
The society is sponsoring a six weeks’ course 
on the medicopsychological and social study 
of offenders, to be given between September 
15 and November 1 at the International 
Childhood Center, Chateau de Longchamps, 
Paris. The mornings will be devoted to lec- 
tures and discussions and afternoons to 
visits to various institutions and agencies or 
to laboratory exercises, clinics, etc. The 
course is limited to twenty-five students and 
is open to judges, functionaries or practi- 
tioners in the correctional field, and persons 
possessing advanced degrees in medicine, 
letters, law, or science. Knowledge of French 
is necessary. The faculty is European, com- 
posed of some thirty French and six non- 
French specialists. The tuition fee is 5,000 
francs. 

Further information may be secured from 
M. Jean Pinatel, General-Secretary of the 
International Society of Criminology, 28 
Avenue de Friedland, Paris VIII®, France. 


University of Miami.—A six weeks’ work- 
shop in intergroup education is being held 
from June 18 to July 30. In addition to the 
regular staff, the participants are Herbert 
L. Seamans, director of the Commission on 
Educational Organizations of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; Ger- 
trude L. Noar, consultant on education, 
New York office, Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith; and George S. Mitchell, di- 
rector, Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, 
Georgia. A special feature of the workshop 
is an elective two weeks’ field project in 
Cuba. The workshop is under the direction 
of M. A. F. Ritchie, chairman of the depart- 
ment of human relations. Associate director 
is Frederick B. Routh, assistant professor of 
human relations. 


Michigan State College—The National 
Institute of Mental Health of the United 
States Health Service has made a grant of 
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$23,463.00 to the Social Research Service for 
a continuation of the research on “Strengths 
in Mental Health.” The following are com- 
mittee members working on the project: 
Duane Gibson, Robert Hicks, Charles P. 
Loomis, Joe D. Mills, Raymond Scheele, 
Gregory Stone, William Thomas, John 
Useem, Ruth Useem, and Chandler Wash- 
burne. 

Charles P. Loomis served as member of 
the President’s Commission on Health 
Needs of the National panel, “Promotion of 
Health.” 

The sixth annual Rural Leadership 
School will be conducted from July 7 to July 
18 on the college campus. The school is de- 
signed as a short course for rural pastors, lay 
leaders of the church, and farm organization 
representatives. Sponsored jointly by the 
department of sociology and anthropology 
and the Continuing Education Service, the 
school offers a three-year program of two- 
week courses in skill training and seminars 
on current social, economic, and political 
problems. Alfred Bartholomew, of Lancaster 
Seminary, will be guest lecturer; Paul A. 
Miller will serve as chairman. 

The Social Research Service has recently 
received a grant of $2,000.00 from the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’nai B’rith to study the 
dynamics of prejudice toward minority 
groups among high-school youth. This study 
is designed to determine the extent and di- 
rection of the changes in attitudes since a 
previous study for the same sponsoring or- 
ganizations in 1949. It will also test certain 
hypotheses concerning the factors associat- 
ed with these changes. Members of the com- 
mittee in charge are: W. B. Brookover, 
chairman, Dean Epley, John Holland, 
Charles P. Loomis, Milton Rokeach, and 
Gregory Stone. 

Emilio Willems, of Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty, and Hiram J. Friedsam, of North Texas 
State College, will be visiting professors in 
the 1952 summer session. 

Sheldon Lowry has accepted a temporary 
position with the Health Information Foun- 


dation, Inc., New York City. Mr. Lowry 
will make a special study of health programs 
in selected industries. 

Wayne Rohrer has been appointed as as- 
sistant professor of sociology in research and 
extension at the University of Maryland. 


Mississippi State College—The Social 
Science Research Center has been estab- 
lished as a co-operative group of personnel 
representing the several departments and 
divisions of the college which are concerned 
with the development of research in the so- 
cial sciences. Its objectives are: the co-ordi- 
nation of social science activities, special 
lectures, seminars, and other group activi- 
ties in the social sciences; the promoting of 
co-operation with other colleges and agen- 
cies both within and outside the state; the 
stimulation of interdisciplinary research and 
the investigation of undeveloped areas of 
social science; and the fostering of the grad- 
uate program of research in the social 
sciences. 

The executive board consists of John K. 
Bettersworth, professor and head of the de- 
partment of history and government, chair- 
man; Harold Kaufman, professor and head 
of the division of sociology and rural life, as- 
sociate chairman; Roscoe J. Saville, profes- 
sor and head of the department of agricul- 
tural economics; Dorothy Dickins, head of 
the department of home economics in the 
agricultural experiment station; Lee B. 
Gaither, associate professor and head of the 
department of resource-use education; and 
Ben M. Wofford, professor of economics and 
research assistant in the Business Research 
Station. Publications of the center include 
the bimonthly Social Science Bulletin and a 
series of research bulletins known as ‘‘Social 
Science Studies.” 


University of North Carolina.—Howard 
W. Odum, with two other professors and 
eleven students, was “tapped” on April 28, 
1952, by the Order of the Golden Fleece, a 
campus-wide student organization honoring 
men who have contributed notably to the 
life of the University at Chapel Hill. 
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Katharine Jocher was elected president 
of the North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service for 1952-53 at the annual meeting 
in Charlotte, April 6-8. 

Rupert B. Vance will teach at Harvard 
University in July and August. 

Daniel O. Price was elected to the Board 
of Directors of the Population Association 
of America at the recent meeting in Prince- 
ton. 

E. William Noland is spending the major 
part of the summer at Dartmouth College as 
a member of a small group working on the 
preparation of problem and source materi- 
als for the mathematical training of social 
scientists. The project is sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Joffre L. Coe, on leave of absence for the 
coming academic year, will resume his grad- 
uate program in anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. John E. Heimnick, of 
the University of Michigan Museum of An- 
thropology, will carry Mr. Coe’s duties in 
archeology and anthropology. 

Harold D. Meyer, specialist in recreation 
leadership training, will conduct a recreation 
workshop at the University of Colorado dur- 
ing the second summer session. 


Northwestern University—Van Shaw, 
who has directed the joint social science 
course this year, is on the staff of the Insti- 
tute for Human Relations at the University 
of Kansas City during the summer, after 
which he becomes associate professor of 
sociology at Colorado College. 

Raymond Murphy will be University 
Fellow next year, and Walter Kaufman, 
Robert McGinnis, and Eugene Weinstein 
will be teaching assistants. 

E. G. Jaco, teaching assistant, has re- 
ceived an appointment as research associate 
at the University of Texas, under a Public 
Health Service Grant to study the mental 
disorders of later maturity, with special ref- 
erence to the senile psychoses. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society.—At the 
annual meeting held in April in East Lan- 
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sing, Michigan, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1952-53: president, 
Raymond Sletto, of Ohio State University; 
vice-president, S. H. Lowrie, of Bowling 
Green State College; and secretary-treasur- 
er, Harold L. Sheppard, of Wayne Univer- 
sity. 

It was decided that the 1953 meetings 
would be held at Ohio State University. 

The new executive committee will con- 
sider the feasibility of publishing a regional 
journal devoted to the research and publi- 
cations of sociologists in the region which 
covers Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
the western part of Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. 


University of Oklahoma.—A second social 
psychology conference was held in April on 
the topic of “Group Relations.” Papers in 
fields of sociology, psychology, and biology 
were presented by Robert Faris, University 
of Washington; Clyde Hart, University of 
Chicago; Nelson Foote, University of Chica- 
go; Anselm Strauss, Indiana University; 
Mozell Hill, Atlanta University; Herbert 
Blumer, University of Chicago; Gardner 
Murphy, City College of New York; Anne 
Anastasi, Fordham University; James J. 
Gibson, Cornell University; Launor E. 
Carter, University of Rochester; Helen Hall 
Jennings, Brooklyn College; Leon Festinger, 
University of Minnesota; J. P. Scott, Jack- 
son Memorial Laboratory; and Muzafer 
Sherif, University of Oklahoma. The papers 
are to be published as a sequel to Social 
Psychology at the Crossroads, which con- 
tained the papers of the conference of 1950. 
Under the leadership of Muzafer Sherif and 
M. O. Wilson, of the department of psychol- 
ogy of the University of Oklahoma, the so- 
cial psychology conference is scheduled to 
meet every two years. 


Pacific Sociological Society—The annual 
meeting was held at the University of South- 
ern California in April. 

Newly elected officers for the year 1952- 
53 are the following: president, Stuart C. 
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Dodd; vice-presidents, Charles B, Spaul- 
ding, Robert A. Nisbet, and Frank Miyamo- 
to; secretary-treasurer, Ralph H. Turner; 
editor, Vernon Davies; representative to the 
Council of the American Sociological Socie- 
ty, Leonard Broom; members of the Ad- 
visory Council, Ray E. Baber, Glenn A. 
Bakkum, Harvey J. Locke, George A. Lund- 
berg, Robert O’Brien, Paul Wallin. 

The papers from the meeting wili be pub- 
lished as Proceedings of the Pacific Sociologi- 
cal Society, 1952. Persons living outside the 
Pacific area may subscribe to the Proceed- 
ings at a rate of $2.00 for three years. Sub- 
scriptions should be mailed to Ralph H. 
Turner, at the University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 


St. Louis University—The Rev. Trafford 
P. Maher, S.J., will direct a Workshop in 
Human Relations with the aid of the depart- 
ment of sociology, in which teachers, com- 
munity leaders, and other interested persons 
will be trained in the basic skills that have to 
do with interpersonal relations and inter- 
group education. The workshop will be from 
June 23 to August 1. The Rev. Robert J. 
Henle, S.J., dean of the university’s gradu- 
ate school, and Mrs. Theo Shea, associate 
director of the workshop, will assist with the 
program, zs will Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, 
sociology; Myron Schwartz, community re- 
lations; Clarence Hunter, education; and 
Louise Carr, elementary education. The 
workshop carries eight hours of academic 
credit. 

The university is also sponsoring an In- 
stitute on Family Relationships to be con- 
ducted by the Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., 
assistant director of the Institute of Social 
Order. This institute is designed to assist 
high-school teachers of home economics in 
fulfilling their role in obtaining an integrated 
educational approach to marriage and the 
family. Assisting Father Thomas will be 
members of the departments of home eco- 
nomics, education, sociology, psychology, 
religion, and social work. The course carries 
two credit hours and will be held from June 
9 to June 17. 


Sister Agnita Miriam will conduct the In- 
stitute on Child Development from July 7 
to July 25. The physical, emotional, social, 
and spiritual development of children from 
birth through adolescence will be consid- 
ered. Visits to children’s institutions in met- 
ropolitan St. Louis are planned for observa- 
tion of problems of child care. The course, 
which carries three credit hours, is being 
sponsored by the university’s department of 
social work. 


Second World Congress of Sociology.—The 
Second World Congress of Sociology will be 
organized by the International Sociological 
Association under the auspices of UNESCO 
in the city of Liége, Belgium, from July 27 
to August 4, 1953. Sociologists of all coun- 
tries of the world, professors, research work- 
ers, and students, are cordially invited to 
take part in this congress and are asked to 
write to the ISA Secretariat for registration 
and detailed information. 

The congress will be centered on the pres- 
entation and discussion of papers in two 
major fields: “Social Stratification and So- 
cial Mobility” and “Intergroup Mediation.” 
It will also include important discussions of 
recent development in sociological research 
and of the problems relating to the training 
and professional activities of sociologists. 
The section on “Social Stratification and So- 
cial Mobility” will be based on a number of 
surveys of existing knowledge and current 
research to be prepared by participants in 
the ISA program of cross-national inquiries 
into stratification and mobility and will 
focus on theoretical, methodological, and 
practical problems raised by the planning 
and implementation of comparative re- 
search on social status and social structure. 
The section on “Intergroup Mediation” will 
be based on papers dealing with methods of 
adjusting intergroup conflict and will seek 
to advance knowledge concerning media- 
tion, conciliation, and the furtherance of in- 
tergroup co-operation by bringing together 
reports on research and case studies analyz- 
ing factors making for success or failure in 
efforts to deal with conflict situations in 
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various aspects of social life, including inter- 
national relations, industrial relations, race 
relations, and other areas. 

There will also be a general section for 
discussions of “‘Recent Developments in So- 
ciological Research.” This section will be 
devoted to the discussion of a series of re- 
ports on sociological research enterprises 
launched since World War II. Finally, a sec- 
tion of the congress will be devoted to the 
discussion of problems relating to the train- 
ing and professional activities of sociologists 
and will be based on the general report, the 
national surveys, and other papers to be 
prepared within the framework of the In- 
quiry into the Teaching of Sociology and 
Related Disciplines undertaken by the In- 
ternational Sociological Association at the 
request and with the support of UNESCO. 

The basic registration fee for participants 
will be $3.00 or its equivalent in pounds 
sterling, Belgian francs, French francs, or 
Norwegian kroner. This fee will cover ad- 
mission to congress meetings and participa- 
tion in social arrangements and will insure 
receipt of all papers and reports pertaining 
to at least one of the sections of the con- 
gress. Participants wishing to obtain copies 
of papers and reports pertaining to sections 
other than the one to be covered by the 
basic fee will be able to obtain these at the 
cost of $2.00 or its equivalent for each sec- 
tion. 

Local arrangements in Belgium will be 
taken care of by an Organization Committee 
to be set up by Professor René Clemens, of 
the University of Liége. General information 
on congress preparations, and particularly 
on registration of participants and presenta- 
tion of papers for the congress, will continue 
to be provided by the Secretariat of the In- 
ternational Sociological Association, Grev 
Wedels pl. 4, Oslo, Norway. 


Society for the Study of Social Problems.— 
At the conclusion of the Eastern Sociological 
Society’s annual conference in April, an 
Eastern Regional Section of the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems was organized. 
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Ray H. Abrams, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, served as chairman of the meeting, 
which was held at Haverford College. 

The following were elected to serve as a 
steering committee in the further organiza- 
tion of the regional section: Ray Abrams, 
chairman; Harry Alpert, United States Bu- 
reau of the Budget; Thomas L. Blair, New 
York City; Claude C. Bowman, Temple 
University; Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton Col- 
lege; Milton M. Gordon, Drew University; 
Julian L. Greifer, Philadelphia; Rex D. 
Hopper, Brooklyn College; and Paul M. 
Neurath, Queens College. Preliminary plans 
were made to hold an annual meeting of this 
group in connection with each conference of 
the Eastern Sociological Society. 


Sociologus—Under the editorship of 
Richard Thurnwald, of the Free University, 
Berlin, the new series of the Journal for Em- 
pirical Sociology, Social Psychology, and Eth- 
nic Research now issued continues the 
former bilingual journal of ethnic psycholo- 
gy and sociology, Sociologus. 

The first number of Volume I, issued in 
late spring, contains the following: “The 
Change of Phenomena and Thought of Col- 
lective Life” by Richard Thurnwald; ‘“Cul- 
tural Changes and Adaption in Western Afri- 
ca” by Diedrich Westermann; “Typological 
and Realistic Thinking in the Prehistoric Re- 
search” by Ernst Wahle; ‘Some Field Notes 
on the Nyakyusa” by F. Rudolf Lehmann; 
and ‘Researches in Brazil” by Herbert 
Baldus. Sociologus publishes articles in 
English, French, and Spanish and furnishes 
a synopsis of each article in English. 

Sociologus will appear two or three times 
a year. Please address all letters for the edi- 
tor to Dr. Richard Thurnwald, Teutonenstr. 
4, Berlin-Nikolassee, Germany. Send orders 
to publishers Duncker & Humblot, Gera- 
nienstr. 2, Berlin-Lichterfelde, Germany. 


University of Southern California.—Har- 
vey J. Locke, associate professor of sociology 
at the University of Southern California, 
will deliver the twentieth annual research 
lecture for the Southern California graduate 
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school next year. This is one of the highest 
honors that can be conferred by the univer- 
sity upon a faculty member. 


Syracuse University—William C. Leh- 
mann, who is on sabbatical leave for the 
year which began on February 1, has ac- 
cepted a State Department assignment to 
the Amerika Institut at the University of 
Munich, Germany, from April 1 to Septem- 
ber 30. Besides being counselor to the insti- 
tute on matters of program curriculum, he is 
giving a course of lectures on American so- 
ciology in historical perspective and a semi- 
nar on American minority problems. The re- 
mainder of the year he will devote to re- 
search and writing on a monograph on John 
Millar, a historical sociologist at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow from 1761 to 1801. 


Technical Cooperation Administration 
(Department of State)—Lloyd L. Lee, an 
analytical statistician of Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, and Honolulu, H.I., has left for Liberia 
to serve a Point 4 Program mission in advis- 
ing the Liberian government upon a forth- 
coming census. His wife, the former Enid 
Yuk Lin Chang, a native of Honolulu, ac- 
companied him. He has Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s degrees from Omaha and Fisk univer- 
sities, respectively, and has done postgradu- 
ate work at the University of Hawaii and 


the University of Paris. Mr. Lee served 
overseas with the U.S. Army from 1942 to 
1946. From 1947 to 1949 he was a faculty 
member and researcher in social science of 
the University of Hawaii, and then served 
as an analytical and survey statistician for 
the 1950 census of Hawaii. His tour of duty 
in Liberia is scheduled for two years. He will 
assist in establishing procedures in a central 
statistical office. 


University of Wisconsin.—Thomas C. 
McCormick, who is recovering from a recent 
illness, is teaching during the summer ses- 
sion. Professor McCormick has relinquished 
the burdens of the chairmanship of the de- 
partment, which duties are now being car- 
ried on by Howard Becker as acting chair- 
man. 

Howard Becker is lecturing this summer 
at the University of Toronto on his studies 
of Hessian villages. 

H. B. Gill has resigned from the depart- 
ment and will direct an Institute of Correc- 
tional Administration at George Washing- 
ton University during the summer session. 
In September Mr. Gill will be a consultant 
in correctional administration for the Puerto 
Rican government. 

Alan Kerckhoff has received an SSRC 
fellowship for 1952-53. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Social System. By Tatcott Parsons. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. xviii+ 
575. $6.00. 


Professor Parsons’ work is so familiar to pres- 
ent-day sociologists that it is scarcely necessary 
to state the purpose of this book. It is an at- 
tempt to develop in detail the main implications 
of a general theory of social systems (not, as the 
author repeatedly points out, a system of social 
theory). It very clearly grows out of all his earli- 
er work; it is a building-over rather than a build- 
ing-on, but students of social theory will still 
find it necessary to study carefully his earlier 
writings. 

It would be exceedingly presumptuous on my 
part to undertake any detailed criticism of Par- 
sons’ theory; discussion of the validity of many 
of Parsons’ theoretical formulations must be 
left to more competent persons. It is almost cer- 
tainly no reflection on the author, but an ad- 
mission of the shortcomings of the reviewer, to 
say that much of what is written in this book is 
unintelligible. Still it does seem necessary to 
raise the question whether we have not been 
taken in a little by Parsons’ writings. 

Sociologists have been sensitive to the charge 
that their work has had little basis in theory and 
that they possessed no body of skills or concep- 
tual tools which could not be easily shared with 
nonsociologists. Parsons appears to have effec- 
tively met this charge by the development of an 
elaborate body of theory presented in a techni- 
cal language which no layman could pretend to 
understand. One is left wondering, however, 
whether this heavy jargon is really necessary— 
whether what is said could not be said more 
simply with no loss in meaning. Have we been 
unduly impressed by the difficult terminology 
and been led to assume that there is more in the 
theory than there actually is? 

This raises another more fundamental ques- 
tion. Is the general theory Parsons is presenting 
really a sociological theory at all? His starting 
point is the “‘action of the actor.”” From here he 
proceeds to the development of a theory of social 
action. This involves a concern with processes 
of motivation. Many of his formulations are 
worked out in terms of the relation of “ego”’ to 


“alter’’; his psychoanalytical bias is clearly evi- 
dent. Throughout the book Parsons seeks to 
make clear that what he is trying to develop is a 
theory of social systems, not of personality; but 
one doubts he has succeeded in doing this. His 
concern with the “actor” rather than with “‘so- 
cial forms’’ in themselves forces a statement of 
the problem in psychological terms. 

This is perhaps most evident in his chapter 
on deviant behavior, where deviation is treated 
very largely in psychological, psychoanalytical 
terms. What emerges is an explanation of the 
deviant, not of social deviation, of the criminal, 
not of crime. The chapter on the learning of so- 
cial role expectations is given an even greater 
psychological orientation, but here the question 
may be whether this chapter should have been 
included in the book at all. 

When Parsons focuses on the problem of so- 
cial systems as such, his theory is clearly socio- 
logical. Has he done anything here, however, 
more than spell out in rigorous detail theoretical 
ideas already familiar? One could hardly quar- 
rel, for instance, with the chapter on the medical 
profession, but it represents nothing more than 
an application of functional theory. 

It is this part of Parsons’ theory which will be 
put to work by sociologists. His general theory, 
however, seems unworkable. Any attempt to 
put it really to work can have no other effect 
than that of confusing the problem with which 
sociologists are concerned. 

It is significant that, when Parsons comes to 
deal with the problem of change in society, he 
abandons his general theory of social systems. 
“A general theory of the processes of change of so- 
cial systems,” he writes, “is not possible in the 
present state of knowledge....The theory of 
change in the structure of social systems must, 
therefore, be a theory of particular sub-proc- 
esses of change within such systems, not of the 
over-all processes of change of the systems as 
systems” (p. 486). This is a truly amazing ad- 
mission. Change is a crucial aspect of social sys- 
tems, and no theory is really a theory of social 
systems which is not at the same time a theory 
of change of such systems. Yet the admission is 
not surprising in view of the nature of the gener- 
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al theory set forward. Social change cannot be 
explained by reference to the motivational 
processes of the actor; a theoretical scheme 
based on the conception of the “‘action of the 
actor’ may explain, for instance, the Nazi but 
not the Nazi movement. This becomes clear in 
Parsons’ own treatment of movements in the 
chapter on social change. The conclusion of this 
reviewer is that Parsons’ general theory is not 
really a general theory at all but a theory of the 
relation of personality formation, on the one 
side, and culture, on the other, to social sys- 
tems. Such a theory certainly has its usefulness 
but only if it is recognized for what it is. 

In the end, I wonder if Parsons’ great con- 
tribution to sociology will not be found in that 
work of his which has displayed a penetrating 
insight into the workings of society. Students of 
his like to think of him as a theorist as over 
against such empirically minded sociologists as 
Robert E. Park. The distinction is unfair to 
Park and does not, I think, do full justice to 
Parsons. Both men deserve to be thought of as 
keen students of society. 


S. D. CLARK 
University of Toronto 


Social Movements: An Introduction to Political 
Sociology. By RuDOLF HEBERLE. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xili+478. $4.00. 


The publication of a book in the field of social 
movements by Rudolf Heberle is a notable 
event, even though the work is purposely re- 
stricted as indicated by its subtitle. It represents 
bringing together the results of considerable em- 
pirical research, a long experience in teaching in 
the field, and many observations and insights 
derived from intimate, personal participation in 
some of the outstanding movements of the last 
thirty years. 

The book is divided into seven major parts: 
“The Ideas in Social Movements,” “The Social 
Psychology of Social Movements and Political 
Parties,”’ ““The Social Foundations,” “Ecology 
and Methods of Quantitative Analysis,” “‘Struc- 
ture and Organization of Social Movements and 
Political Parties,” “Tactics and Strategy,” and 
“The Functions of Political Parties and Social 
Movements.”’ To those who pay close attention 
to this field, the titles of these subsections ap- 
pear to give a well-rounded and complete cover- 
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age of the major aspects of the field. But the 
sections are not equally well developed; some 
are outstandingly strong and others outstand- 
ingly weak. For the reviewer the most signifi- 
cant lack of balance and development are in the 
first three sections. Furthermore, the social-psy- 
chological theory of the whole work, where it is 
stated as such and where it is used, is inadequate 
as contrasted with the data, analysis, and theo- 
ry of social classes and the ecology of voting. 
Although only “an introduction to political soci- 
ology,’’ it would seem desirable to have better 
social psychology, and still with the pungent 
and refreshing observations regarding Freud 
and others scattered throughout occasional 
chapters. Perhaps this question of the social 
psychology used and not used is one reason why 
Editor Cuber states in his Foreword that “‘it is 
singular in its problems, its methods, and its 
contributions.’”’ With this statement one can 
readily agree. 

The theory of social organization used by 
Professor Heberle is much more adequate. He 
follows a basic conception of Ténnies: social 
movements are “social collectives.” In view of 
the fact that he is not interested in the origins of 
these ‘‘collectives’’ or movements, there is no 
forthright analysis of the phenomena of collec- 
tive behavior. In our thinking today about the 
phenomena of social movements, we are dis- 
posed to pay considerable attention to the sym- 
bolic structures of “social collectives.’’ We can 
establish from the ecology of voting that the 
political interests of farmers on poor soils as 
compared with those on better soils are different 
and infer the existence of different social struc- 
tures in the two areas. The facts and the infer- 
ence appear to be well established. But this is 
the beginning. It is at this point that the lack of 
social-psychological theory becomes a distinct 
limitation and that one suspects limitations to 
the Tonnies theory of social organization. 

Ina book of this kind, several methodological 
issues are apparently unavoidably raised. One 
of them is how completely we accept as valid the 
results of public opinion polls. In 1946 Quinn Mc- 
Nemar published a thorough criticism of opin- 
ion-attitude methodology. He concluded that 
attitude scales can be constructed with satisfac- 
tory reliability, that unitary scales can be con- 
structed according to the Guttman technique, 
but that much more effort has to be expended 
on making the scales valid. The opinion-attitude 
studies used by the author are of recognized 
questionable validity. The results are selected 
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and used for the purposes of supporting assump- 
tions and theory rather than for testing hy- 
potheses and revision or confirmation of theory. 
If validity is one of the major issues in the use 
of opinion-attitude scales, are we justified in 
making use of the results for theorizing about 
social movements? 

It is of course popular at this writing to talk 
about “structural-functional” analysis. And, 
too, many of our colleagues are concerned with 
the “decision-making process,’’ the most out- 
standing recent study being that of Grodzins, 
Americans Betrayed. One hardly recognizes just 
what ‘“‘political sociology”’ is, but Bierstedt re- 
cently suggested what it is by lumping studies of 
collective behavior and social movements under 
that heading. But at least to the reviewer, in 
spite of this uncertainty, it is doubtful if this 
book is an introduction to the field. If it is, it is 
an inadequate one, seriously so. The recent 
elaboration of the Bentley theory of the political 
process by Truman, The Governmental Process, 
shows clearly the utility of sociological theory 
and research results for the political scientists 
specializing in nonadministrative functioning of 
political institutions. It looks much more like an 
introduction to political sociology, at least in its 
first half. Heberle’s concern is much more limit- 
ed. It is an attempt to fit the activities of politi- 
cal parties into a general theory of social move- 
ments, with little emphasis upon origins, se- 
quences, basic premises of social action assumed 
within social systems, etc. 

The author’s command of the European lit- 
erature is impressive, his European-American 
comparisons enlightening, and his results in the 
ecology of voting significant. Nonetheless, it is 
a hard book to read but one which must be read. 


Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE 
Tulane University 


Social Order and the Risks of War: Papers in 
Political Sociology. By Hans SPEIER. New 
York: George W. Stewart, 1952. Pp. xi+-497. 
$4.75. 


This volume is a collection of papers written 
over a period of twenty years. All except three 
essays appeared previously in journals and in 
books reviewed earlier in this Journal. The thir- 
ty-two papers vary in subject from psychologi- 
cal warfare to reflections on Shakespeare’s 
Tempest. The papers are divided into four 


groups. The first, titled ‘Social Structure,’’ con- 
tains largely earlier articles published before the 
war, such as “The Salaried Employee in Modern 
Society,” “Honor and Social Structure,” and 
“The Social Conditions of the Intellectual 
Exile.”’ The second group, devoted to social the- 
ory, offers three essays on Marx in relation to 
Hegel, Lassalle, and Tolstoi, extended discus- 
sions of Spengler’s The Hour of Decision, Karl 
Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia, Lasswell’s 
World Politics and Personal Insecurity, and 
Sorokin’s sociological theories. The section 
titled “War and Militarism” ranges from a soci- 
ological typology of war and a discussion of The 
American Soldier to a paper on ‘‘Militarism in 
the Eighteenth Century,” which this reviewer 
found well worth reading a second time. The last 
group of essays, on “Political Warfare,’’ con- 
tains such papers as ‘“The Historical Develop- 
ment of Public Opinion,” ‘“The Radio Commu- 
nication of War News in Germany,” a paper on 
the propagandistic use of maps, ““‘War Aims and 
Political Warfare,” “The Future of German 
Nationalism,’’ and a treatise on psychological 
warfare. While these papers were occasioned by 
World War II and were focused on its conduct, 
they contain genuine contributions to political 
sociology. Particularly the last mentioned offer 
a good demonstration of how action-oriented 
analyses may become relevant to sociological 
and political theory. While the thirty-two essays 
do not as such add up to a cohesive whole, the 
reader is left, nevertheless, with the summary 
impression of a broad historical perspective in 
which most papers of this book were conceived. 
The publication should prove to be of distinct 
interest to students of political strategy and 
public opinion and to sociologists in general. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


American Sociology: The Story of Sociology in the 
United States to 1950. By Howarp W. Opum. 

~ New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. 
Pp. vi+501. $5.00. 


Someone was bound to write a book of this 
type. Perhaps none was better fitted for this 
task than Professor Odum of the University of 
North Carolina. He has lived through the years 
when American sociology was emerging as a 
distinctive social science among the other social 
sciences and, in general, to a position of respect 
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among them. He traces its conceptual begin- 
nings in the thinking of philosophers and others 
in Germany, France, and the British Isles. 

Odum reveals how social forces in a rapidly 
growing, changing America played a major 
role in advancing sociology’s nature and struc- 
ture. Therein the creative processes in the 
growth of an American culture accentuated as- 
similation of sociology’s European heritage to 
the thoughtways of the new world. Here its most 
distinctive characteristics and most remarkable 
efflorescence took place. 

Odum not only lived through sociology’s 
great era of expansion; he remained close to its 
ground march in America and knew most of the 
men associated with its growth. He pays his re- 
spects to the founding fathers of sociology in the 
United States, particularly Giddings, under 
whom he studied at Columbia. But he gives gen- 
erous tribute to the work of Ward, Sumner, and 
Small. Indeed, he neglected none of their succes- 
sors and the particular ideas associated with 
their names right through to 1951. Here are 
paraded before the reader the forty presidents 
of the American Sociological Society from Lester 
F. Ward in 1906 to Leonard Cottrell in 1950, 
with an exposition of their leading ideas pub- 
lished in their presidential addresses, books, and 
journal articles. These and other leading soci- 
ologists whose post-office addresses remained 
available when Odum was preparing this book 
were asked to give a summary of their ideas and 
confession of sociological faith. That some of 
these summaries are self-conscious, opinionated, 
and impressionistic may be due to “‘being put on 
the spot” by the author’s direct methods. 

Only one with the author’s wide human sym- 
pathies and catholicity of outlook would have 
drawn into his reportorial net the great variety 
of leading (and sometimes misleading) special- 
ties. Rural sociology is given extensive and 
somewhat indiscriminate attention. Of course, 
the author knows that much of what passes as 
tural sociology is a “congeries of welfare pro- 
grams.” This is also true of educational sociolo- 
gy, courses on the community, family and mar- 
riage, social disorganization, social problems, 
communication, and many others. The author’s 
inventory includes, too, a long list of introduc- 
tory texts, the journals not only in sociology but 
in other social sciences. Not even membership in 
regional associations escaped his attention. Of 
first-rate importance is a well-selected bibliogra- 
phy of the writings of American sociologists. 
These contributions to the sweep of sociology 
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across this continent are often annotated and 
will be most useful to all students in the social 
sciences. 

This is the American sociologists’ book about 
themselves by one who knew them better than 
most professionals know their colleagues. It is 
an enthusiastic apologia of what sociology is and 
can become in the modern world. The author’s 
flair for interesting and lucid writing is main- 
tained throughout. Perhaps his interest in pro- 
motion and his yen for “applied sociology” and 
for the planning for values in and outside of reli- 
gion tend to make this book less scientific in out- 
look than those with stricter standards would 
expect. Odum is skeptical of efforts for planned 
integration of the social sciences. Sociology will 
do well to develop its own frame of reference and 
absorb within it what comes selectively from 
other disciplines. Thus it can make its most 
lasting contributions to all social sciences and 
to the programs that the so-called “practical” 
people may devise. 

The writer’s anxiety to obtain the expanded 
personnel required of sociology in the years 
ahead leads him to suggest on page 463 certain 
immediate objectives: first, ‘‘to recruit for soci- 
ology a proportionate ratio of the best students 
and to provide for their adequate direction and 
financing over a period of years sufficient to in- 
sure maturity and creative research. Two cor- 
ollary needs might provide for ways of meeting 
the first need—a systematization of the field of 
sociology adapted to uniform research—to pro- 
vide for a long-time period of research under- 
taken more or less uniformly by many depart- 
ments of sociology and insuring adequate sup- 
port and maturity for many students in train- 
ing.”’ Any such planned attempts to recruit stu- 
dent ratios, mass subsidization, the systematiza- 
tion of sociology, and uniformity in research are 
likely to have the meager results that have come 
from the artificial programs for the integration 
of the social sciences. 

Odum would yield to no one in his aim to in- 
tegrate sound sociological theory and painstak- 
ing research. The conceptual equipment in- 
volved is a matter of first importance. In the 
judgment of this reviewer, one of the defects of 
this book is lack of precision and skill in using 
sociological concepts. This has reduced his ef- 
fectiveness in presenting the nature and scope 
of sociology. As a result, too, this treatise suffers 
somewhat from lack of integration of its materi- 
ials, duplication, and redundancy. Nevertheless, 
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this book is worthy of the respect and careful 


reading by all sociologists and social scientists. 


C. A. Dawson 
McGill University 


The Sociology of Urban Life. By T. LYNN 
SmiTH and C. A. McManan. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1951. Pp. xiii+831. $5.50. 


Smith and McMahan have attempted to 
combine in a single volume both a textbook on 
urban sociology and readings to accompany it. 
The result appears to be more of the latter than 
of the former. Except for short introductions to 
chapters, the claim to textbook status lies in the 
selection, editing, and organization of approxi- 
mately seventy-five readings. The introductions 
give brief discussions of concepts and classifica- 
tions utilized within the respective chapters and 
point to some of the relationships that may be 
found, but they afford no systematic or thor- 
ough theoretical discussion of the city. 

In their Preface the authors stress the dual 
aim of comprehensiveness and balance of treat- 
ment. The former seems evident from the out- 
line of contents described below; the adequacy 
of the latter depends in considerable measure on 
the needs of the user. In Part I attention cen- 
ters on the application of scientific method to 
the study of the city. Part IT discusses the na- 
ture and development of cities: differences be- 
tween country and city, the functional classifi- 
cation of cities of the United States, the devel- 
opment of ancient and medieval cities, and city 
growth during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Part III deals with urban population, 
especially rural-urban contrasts in composition, 
vital processes, and migration, sometimes with 
special emphasis on cities of the South. Part IV, 
which the authors label ‘““Morphology,”’ includes 
such varied topics as spatial structure, social 
differentiation and solidarity, and social strati- 
fication. Part V examines various aspects of in- 
stitutional adjustments and problems—family 
and marriage, church, school, government, and 
recreation. Part VI discusses processes of urban 
social life, with a separate chapter on social mo- 
bility. Part VII analyzes various aspects of ur- 
ban pathology and describes the specialized 
welfare services designed to deal with them. The 
concluding part deals with the impact of city 
life on personality, with social change, and with 
the future of the city. Thus, the authors have in- 


cluded materials on most, if not all, of the main 
topics covered in current texts on urban soci- 
ology. 

The separate readings vary greatly in style, 
content, approach, and level of difficulty. Some 
consist of detailed factual data and classifica- 
tions; others present theoretical analyses and 
discussions. Some represent older classics in ur- 
ban literature; others were written specifically 
for this volume. The most used sources are gov- 
ernment publications and the authors’ original 
research. On the whole, the readings seem per- 
tinent and worth while. Some, however, by the 
sheer weight of their factual data, are better 
suited to a reference book than to a text. 


James A. QuiINN 


University of Cincinnati 


Personality Development. By. J. S. SLOTKIN. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. x+ 
401. $4.50. 


Dr. Slotkin, an anthropologist, set out “‘to 
develop a systematic theory of personality de- 
velopment, out of the hypotheses and evidence 
from various relevant sciences’’ (p. ix). Seeing 
personality as “the product of the responses 
made by an individual with a particular heredi- 
ty to the specific sequence of situations con- 
fronting him during his life history,” and being 
a social anthropologist, Slotkin develops his out- 
line around the nature and behavioral implica- 
tions of inheritance and the results for behavior 
of the individual’s contacts with society and 
culture. A final section considers the ways in 
which individuals may become different from 
one another despite certain common items of 
heredity and experience. Throughout his dis- 
cussion the conviction that “the basic person- 
ality pattern is established in the first five years 
of life” (p. ix) leads him to focus on that period. 

What makes this book unusual is not its 
problem but the style of presentation. In each 
chapter the author’s own material is kept to a 
minimum. Extensive quotations from the theo- 
retical and empirical work of others are woven 
directly into the developing thought. Every 
chapter ends with a set of quotations giving 
“the earliest formulations from Western cul- 
ture’ known to the author of the major propo- 
sitions used in his argument. 

There is no lack of theories of personality de- 
velopment. A new one seems committed to jus- 
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tify itself either as different from existing theo- 
ries in the problems it suggests or as superior to 
them in its ability to organize empirical find- 
ings. This book presents a set of ideas that seem 
neither unique nor capable of overcoming the 
limitations of existing theory. The sense in 
which Slotkin’s work is theoretical is that it pre- 
sents a number of the variables that might be 
considered for involvement in a theory of per- 
sonality development, and it gives us some ma- 
terial showing several ways in which these vari- 
ables appear to be related. Slotkin’s work is not 
theoretical in the sense of giving us a set of in- 
dependent and dependent variables, a set of 
postulates about the nature of these variables, 
and a set of derivations about their relation- 
ships. 

It might be argued that one cannot have the- 
ory in the latter sense until the elements for 
such theory-building have been selected and 
that, to select such elements, we first must have 
a catalogue of possible variables from which to 
choose. True, such a catalogue of variables is 
one necessary condition for developing postu- 
lates. It happens, however, that many students 
of personality have already moved on from this 
early stage. We have at least one fairly compre- 
hensive personality theory, psychoanalytic psy- 
chology, that is increasingly assuming the shape 
of a postulational system. We have several ef- 
forts to use that theory to explain the develop- 
ment of individuals. Among these are the recent 
publications of Kluckhohn and Murray, of Erik- 
son, and of Miller and Hutt. There also are other 
theories, -less comprehensive, but organizing 
large areas of human development; for example, 
Olson and Gesell’s work on the physical and 
psychological growth of the child, Piaget’s ma- 
terial on changes in the intellectual functioning 
of children, and the extensions of Piaget’s theo- 
ry by Lindesmith and Strauss. One wishes Slot- 
kin had indicated why he felt these schemes 
were inadequate and, consequently, why he 
thought it ncessary to begin with a search for 
variables. 

Aside from problems of the strategy of theo- 
ry-building, the reader will find many valuable 
things in this treatment. It contains the fruits of 
wide reading in several disciplines, with the re- 
sult that the myopias of each are partly correct- 
ed by comparisons with the others. The author 
presents a sampling of cross-cultural studies 
that begin to give some feeling for the univer- 
sality of the principles he discusses. One might 
wish for more evaluation of the significance of 


the studies presented for the problems under 
study, but the data are there, and bringing them 
together in one place is an important service to 
specialists who want to know what colleagues in 
other fields have to say about issues of mutual 
concern. There is also a refreshing willingness to 
be tentative in making decisions about several 
theoretical controversies, such as the extent to 
which psychological processes are modified as a 
result of social experience. This will be appreci- 
ated by any reader of recent work that makes 
the theorist’s wish the father of his “facts” with- 
out respect even for such evidence as exists. 


G. E. SWANSON 
University of Michigan 


Research Methods in Social Relations, Vol. I: 
Basic Processes; Vol. 11: Selected Techniques. 
By Marie Janopa, Morton Devtscu, and 
Stuart W. Coox. New York: Dryden Press, 
1951. Pp. x+421; x+423-759. $6.00 (set). 


The two volumes on Research Methods in So- 
cial Relations, published under the auspices of 
the Society for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues (SPSSI), are a complete report on the 
history of a research project, from formulation 
to application. In particular, the authors 
wished to report on measurement studies in the 
field of prejudice, being convinced that such a 
report would be useful to both social scientists 
and social] agencies. Their original emphasis was 
changed, so that these volumes now cover meth- 
ods for studying social relations in general; and 
the studies of prejudice are used for illustrative 
purposes only. The authors conceived of their 
potential audience as including, in addition to 
those who are preparing to conduct research, 
those who are to use the results of research. The 
first volume of Research Methods is directed to- 
ward this dual audience. 

The primary function of these books, how- 
ever, would seem to be as an introductory text 
in research methods for graduate students. The 
first volume on basic processes of research cov- 
ers the formulation of problems, research design, 
data collection, and the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of data. The treatment of these topics ex- 
hibits a ‘carry-over’ from the original plan for 
these volumes, as a result of which, while the 
authors are no longer dealing primarily with ac- 
tion research, they tend to overstress research 
designed for “application.” At the same time, it 
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should be noted, they indicate that exploratory 
studies and social research not necessarily fixed 
in their experimental framework are also desir- 
able under certain conditions. 

The second volume is a collection of contrib- 
uted papers dealing with selected techniques 
useful in social research. As often happens, the 
writers of the various papers tend to have differ- 
ing ideas about the backgrounds of their poten- 
tial audience. As a result, while some of the 
papers are quite elementary, others—for ex- 
ample, those on sampling and sociometry—are 
fairly technical. All the papers, however, are 
well written. 

Despite the emphasis of the first volume on 
applied research, Research Methods in Social Re- 
lations is superior to most books offered as texts 
in research methods. The teacher in this type of 
course will find it useful; the student, enlighten- 
ing. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


The Individual’s Relation to Reality in Our Cul- 
ture. By EizaABETH F. HELLERSBERG. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lishers, 1950. Pp. x+128. $3.25. 


The title of this book refers to the Horn-Hel- 
lersberg Test, a projective test purporting to in- 
dicate the individual’s “‘personal way of per- 
ceiving reality and utilizing it for his purposes.” 

The book, in essence a manual, opens with a 
brief discussion of the “sense of reality” as a 
diagnostic concept in practical psychiatry and 
then proceeds to describe the Horn-Hellersberg 
Test, the method of interpreting and scoring 
subjects’ responses, and the analysis of three 
cases. The test works by drawing completion. It 
consists of twelve squares in which from two to 
four lines are already drawn. The subject is 
asked to “‘use the given lines and draw a picture 
in every square.’’ When he has done this, he is 
asked to draw a picture in a square without 
lines. He is then interviewed on the basis of his 
performance—for each picture he is asked about 
the meaning of details, the movement embodied 
in it, the source of the idea, etc. 

His performance is scored in two ways. First, 
on the basis of what he drew and his interview 
remarks, the subject’s productions are cross- 
scored according to (a) the objects drawn and 
(b) the “qualitative character of reality”’— 
whether the objects are part of social experience 


(“objective’”’) or of personal emotional experi- 
ence (“subjective”). The normal, neurotic, and 
psychotic adult each shows a different distribu- 
tion of responses—quantitative and qualitative 
—on the table used for scoring. Second, on the 
basis of what is drawn and the subject’s inter- 
view responses, performance is scored according 
to its “form’’—the composition of the drawing, 
the types of movement represented, the treat- 
ment of the whole, etc. This second method of 
scoring seems quite vague. 

There is no evidence that a number of indi- 
vidual judges can score the same performance 
independently and arrive at the same detailed 
conclusions. If such can be demonstrated, this 
test will be a useful addition to the tools that 
ease practical problems of case-work and insti- 
tutional psychiatry. 

The author claims that the test is designed 
primarily to complement tests like the Ror- 
schach and T.A.T. The latter “unravel deeper 
dynamics of the personality structure,” but, 
since the Horn-Hellersberg Test provides a 
“‘task which approximates demands that indi- 
viduals meet in everyday living” (!), it reveals 
the individual’s relation to his immediate envi- 
ronment. That claim is based on a naive concep- 
tion of cultural “reality” and “personality 
structure” and the operations that delineate 
them, but its modesty is nonetheless something 
that other projective testers might emulate. 


ELiot FREIDSON 
University of Michigan 


The Children of Hari: A Study of the Nimar 
Balahis in the Central Provinces of India. By 
STEPHEN Fucus. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1951. Pp. xviii+-463. $7.50. 


One fruitful way of viewing caste in India is 
to study a particular caste in a particular area. 
Although superficial accounts of specific castes 
abound, full-length and well-conceived studies, 
especially of the untouchable castes, are scarce. 
The present account by a Catholic priest who 
spent ten years among the Balahis of Nimar 
District is outstanding. Although a straight 
ethnographic treatment, with major sections on 
social organization, life-stages, material culture, 
religion and magic—without much theoretical 
interpretation—the description is so careful, so 
well informed, and so aptly illustrated with con- 
crete situations that it conveys a vivid picture 
of the life of the group. 
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Much of the literature on Indian society pur- 
veys a stereotype which really applies to caste 
Hindus only. In many ways the fifty or so mil- 
lion untouchables do not conform to this stereo- 
type. The Balahis, some 600,000 strong, afford 
numerous illustrations. Though once spinners 
and weavers, they are now predominantly farm 
servants and field laborers for the cultivating 
castes; yet, despite their intimate contact with 
caste Hindus, they eat meat, including beef (for 
which they have an intense craving), often in a 
rotten state. They also eat the leavings from the 
plates of other people and wear clothes taken 
from corpses. They drink a great deal of liquor, 
kill certain kinds of animals, take an indulgent 
attitude toward illicit sex relations, permit their 
widows to remarry, practice divorce, and induce 
abortion with frequency. Finally, they admit 
new members to the caste both by intermarriage 
and by voluntary entry. They are not a primi- 
tive tribe but an integral and sizable part of the 
Hindu social structure, the stereotype of which 
does not fit them. 

Although the Balahis’ low status and diver- 
gence from Hindu norms might suggest disor- 
ganization, the truth is that they are socially 
well integrated. The caste headmen enforce a 
system of orally transmitted caste rules. All 
Balahis are conversant with these caste rules 
because of the frequent explanation and public 
application of them in the panch meetings to 
which every adult Balahiis admitted. The joint 
family is still a functioning institution, the 
ceremonial life is intact, and the caste has its 
own myths. The Balahis even have hereditary 
genealogists (bhats) who record births, mar- 
riages, and deaths among the caste members. 
There is no protest movement among the 
Balahis against their untouchable status. Most 
of them “are quite indifferent towards the 
crusade which aims at the abolishment of un- 
touchability. They would be surprised if a high- 
caste man treated them as his equals and would 
only take advantage of such condescension.” 
Their social order is adjusted to their caste posi- 
tion. 

To be sure, some modern influences are mani- 
festing themselves. Caste control over individu- 
al behavior is not quite so rigorous or so accept- 
ed as it once was. Certain new technical prac- 
tices are being adopted. The author does not 
systematically analyze the question of change, 
but he gives many clues to both the causes of 
stability and the small cracks appearing in that 
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stability. He has made, all told, a solid contribu- 
tion to the literature of caste stratification. 


KINGSLEY Davis 
Columbia University 


Crus das Almas: A Brazilian Village. By Don- 
ALD Prerson. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. viii+226. 
$1.50. 


It may serve to suggest something of the de- 
tail contained in this monograph to say that 
well over 350,000 words are used to describe the 
social life of a village of 331 inhabitants plus 158 
persons in the near-by open country. The vil- 
lage, located a few miles from the city of Sao 
Paulo, is relatively isolated but is regarded by 
the author as characteristic of most of rural 
Brazil. The stated purpose of the author is “‘to 
reveal the life of rural people”’ (p. v). On the 
title-page is the explanation that the study was 
“prepared in cooperation with the United States 
Department of State as a project of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation.” 

The major headings in the Table of Contents 
include: historical background, the ecological 
base: habitat, population, techniques of sub- 
sistence; society and culture; isolation and con- 
tact, language, etiquette, the family, ritual, 
ceremony and belief, political behavior, race re- 
lations, conflict, solidarity, humor, proverbs, 
epigrams and other common sayings, social 
change, and social disorganization. Under these 
headings the reader finds an amazing range of 
detail from how the village got settled to what 
the present inhabitants name their dogs. Pier- 
son has taken this small segment of rural Brazil 
and attempted to describe as completely as pos- 
sible what people are like, what they do, how 
they do it, the mores and folkways and institu- 
tions they have, their statuses and roles, etc. In 
short, he is an anthropologist at work. 

The field work was done by the author and 
his wife, aided by several graduate students of 
the University of SAo Paulo. Male investigators 
interviewed the men and female investigators 
the women. Schedules were used to only a limit- 
ed extent, but all interviews were planned so 
that the same questions would be asked of each 
respondent. It is clear from the numerous quota- 
tions of respondents included in the text that 
the interviewers made verbatim records of re- 
sponses as far as possible. 
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One may safely assume that the participation 
of the State Department in the project was mo- 
tivated by the worthy objective of promoting a 
more adequate understanding of other cultures 
by the American people. From the standpoint of 
the University of Sao Paulo and the Smithsonian 
Institution, Pierson states that the objective 
is the “training of local research personnel in 
social science method and techniques.” This 
study should prove very valuable in furthering 
these ends. It not only is elaborate in scope and 
detail but is interestingly written, partly due to 
the generous use by the author of verbatim 
quotes of the people themselves. There can be 
no doubt that the participating students got in- 
valuable experience. 

There are nearly a hundred individual photo- 
graphs of different aspects of village life, a bib- 
liography, a glossary, and an index. 


Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 


Next Year Country: A Study of Rural Social Or- 
ganization in Alberta. By JEAN BURNET. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1951. 
Pp. xv+188. $4.00. 


This is the third in a series of studies dealing 
with the background and development of Social 
Credit in Alberta, sponsored by the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council. In the Preface 
the director and editor of the series, Professor 
S. D. Clark of the University of Toronto says 
that Dr. Burnet’s study shows “‘not what fac- 
tors produced the Social Credit movement but 
rather what factors operated in the life of the 
local community to provide favourable ground 
for its development—Social Credit did not real- 
ly alter the character of rural society—but at a 
dark moment [gave] the people of Alberta a new 
hope in the future.” 

The Hanna area lies within the western half 
of ‘Palliser triangle” in southeastern Alberta. 
Palliser and other surveyors recommended that 
this region, because of inadequate rainfall and 
varied arability, should not be open to settle- 
ment. However, the advent of the railroad in 
1912 and increased rainfall in the next few years 
attracted settlers to this “dry belt”? which had 
much marginal and submarginal soil, customary 
low rainfall, and the perennial threat of dust 
storms (“black blizzards’). The early years of 
pioneer prosperity were followed by the black 


years of drought and depression in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s. The second World War gave a new 
“next-year’” hope to this dry-belt region. But 
throughout this period population was unstable. 
The older Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavaian ele- 
ments came and went. They were partly suc- 
ceeded by New European ethnic groups, par- 
ticularly the German-Russians. These latter 
were peasants with large families, economically 
and socially self-sufficient, and they were able to 
weather the drought and depression. The whole 
Hanna area was threatened with depopulation 
until drastic steps were taken by the Alberta 
government in the late 1920s. 

The municipalities failed and were replaced by 
two Special Municipal Areas Boards with head- 
quarters in Hanna and Oyen. These took over 
the rural territory in proximity to these centers. 
The Alberta government had, by tax default, 
come into possession of the major portion of 
Hanna agricultural territory. The new policy 
was leasing at a nominal rate government-held 
land to those in possession of an initial nucleus 
of farm land in the area. Large holdings had to 
be subdivided. Leases were to be of short dura- 
tion. This gave the Areas Boards, appointed by 
Alberta, bureaucratic control of land use. But 
the occupants got compensatory financial 
security. For loss in municipality elections and 
the attendant local self-government (outside 
Hanna and Oyen) the inhabitants of the two 
new Special Areas Boards were permitted to 
elect advisory councils which the Special Areas 
Boards might consult. 

The four-mile-square local school district had 
failed to function in this area of drought, depres- 
sion, and migration. Here the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Education came forward with the in- 
novation of the ‘Larger School Division’”’: many 
schools were brought within a larger adminis- 
trative unit, with an elective school board that 
succeeded the smaller local unit. In areas of this 
type public schools for the lower and higher 
grades are made available for all regardless of 
local financial disabilities. In both the loss in 
shrinking of local units in government and 
school administration there has been an experi- 
mental social adjustment in the “dry-belt”’ re- 
gion. The author speaks of ‘“‘crumbling”’ rural 
organization. An explanation might be that the 
older type of rural neighborhood organization 
has passed here and elsewhere. In Oyen, the 
village center has taken over educational, rec- 
reational, religious, and other services. It is an 
alive, ‘not just passive,” center of village rural 
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functional integration. In this the Areas Boards 
and the larger school administrative area may 
be seen as vital adjuncts in the transition from 
the outdated municipal and school organization 
here and perhaps throughout the whole of the 
prairie provinces. The traditional forms of local 
democratic institutions are on the wane, espe- 
cially in problem areas like Hanna. 

This Hanna area includes a number of con- 
stituent communities, but Hanna is the center 
of dominance. It performs specialized services 
for the villages and rural dwellers in the area. It 
is a railroad center: at least one-third of its 1,800 
inhabitants engaged in railroad occupations. 
Through its Special Areas Agricultural Board 
and its larger administrative unit in education, 
Hanna is being integrated with its outlying vil- 
lages and farm families. If this has not proceed- 
ed as far as it has in Oyen, it is due, in part, to 
Hanna’s much more highly specialized role in 
the area as a whole. Another important item is 
that in proximity to the town of Hanna is a very 
large settlement of Russian-Germans who are at 
the moment self-sufficient but in a lesser degree, 
perhaps, than this study states. They, too, are 
likely to be absorbed into the social and econom- 
ic structure of the region. They may become as 
mobile as their predecessors. 

The author has given us new and important 
documentation as to class structure which has 
been very limited in communities of Hanna’s 
size. There are, it seems to this reviewer, undoc- 
umented raw appraisals of the members of the 
medical profession in Hanna. Even the railroad- 
ers suffer from a “gossipy’” analysis of their 
place in Hanna structure. To the town itself and 
the particular persons therein, Dr. Burnet could 
have accorded a much more generous anonymi- 
ty without any loss to the scientific values in 
this study. 

This is a study that has taken patient effort 
in both the field work and the direction. No de- 
partment of sociology can afford to ignore it. It 
is well written, well edited, and, in the main, a 
competent production in sociology. 


C. A. Dawson 
McGill University 


Underground: The Story of a People. By JosEPH 
TENENBAUM. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. Pp. ix+532. $4.50. 


This is an unusually detailed description of 
the mass extermination of Jews in Poland, west- 


ern Ukraine, White Ruthenia, and Lithuania 
after the Nazi invasion and of the heroic though 
almost hopeless struggle of the Jewish under- 
ground against their powerful and ruthless per- 
secutors. The battle for the Warsaw Ghetto is 
already well known, but this book contains 
much hitherto unavailable material about many 
other underground groups. 

The author’s attempt to provide a historical 
background for this struggle, however, is rather 
inadequate, and he is not fully aware of its soci- 
ological significance. The first two chapters con- 
tain a short but hardly objective survey of the 
history of Polish Jewry from the twelfth century 
up to 1939. Too great an emphasis is put on dis- 
crimination and occasional persecution to which 
the Jews were subjected in the course of cen- 
turies and not enough on the normal life of Jew- 
ish communities. Poland has been one of the 
main centers of Jewish immigration; Jewish folk 
culture grew, and eventually an original Jewish 
national culture, based on Yiddish as literary 
language, developed mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, in this region; Jewish economic functions 
expanded gradually, though with some interrup- 
tions; a number of Jewish intellectuals made im- 
portant contributions to Polish culture. 

All this indicates that, at least up to the be- 
ginning of this century, much more co-operation 
than conflict existed between the Jews and the 
Poles. This reviewer was well acquainted with 
the situation in his young days in Warsaw, when 
any manifestation of anti-Semitism was viewed 
with contempt by high-school and university 
students. That was before anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda was started by a group of extreme nation- 
alists which rapidly grew in power. 

This raises a problem of primary importance. 
Why did anti-Semitism emerge in many coun- 
tries from the middle of the nineteenth century 
on, culminating finally in the Nazi manifesta- 
tions which the author describes without trying 
to explain? For modern anti-Semitism is distinct 
from medieval anti-Judaism, which was rooted 
in religion. It is everywhere connected with the 
growth of modern national solidarity and inter- 
national] struggle. A minority of Jews living 
within a territory inhabited by another nation- 
ality came to be regarded by the latter as unre- 
liable or even dangerous. For their solidarity 
with other Jews inhabiting foreign. territories 
was considered stronger than their loyalty to the 
nation in which they lived; and it always seemed 
possible that they might ally themselves with 
foreign enemies if it was to their own advantage. 
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This was the common argument against the 
Jews which was used by nationalistic groups in 
most countries, from Russia to the United 
States. Some of these groups were more, others 
less, influential; and the methods they advocat- 
ed differed considerably. The most widely pro- 
mulgated method was to weaken the Jews eco- 
nomically and to exclude them from any politi- 
cally or intellectually influential positions. Na- 
tionalists considered expulsion even more de- 
sirable whenever possible; thus, the czarist 
government expelled the Jews from Russia 
proper. But, outside of a few small, noneducated 
and ruthless gangs, no nationalistic group ad- 
vocated the method of genocide until the Nazis 
came to power. And their actions were due part- 
ly to the identification of nationality with race, 
but mainly to their conception of the world mis- 
sion which the Aryan Herrenvolk were to assume 
for the benefit of humanity. The Jewish “‘race”’ 
interfered with this mission and therefore had to 
be destroyed; but the same method could be and 
was applied to people of any other “inferior” 
race who obstructed German expansion. 

The treatment of the Jews by the Nazis 
ought to discredit forever not only anti-Semi- 
tism but racism in general and all kinds of vio- 
lent national imperialism. However, only world- 
wide international co-operation can eliminate 
these conflicts. 

FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 


University of Illinois 


The Hampion Roads Communities in World War 
IT, Edited by CHARLES F. Marsu. Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1951. Pp. xv-+337. $6.00. 


Five members of the social science faculty of 
William and Mary College (Charles F. Marsh 
and John A. McGuire, economists; R. Wayne 
Kernodle, sociologist; and James E. Pate and 
W. Warner Moss, political scientists), with 
financial assistance from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and the General Education Board, 
planned and executed this important study of 
an area growing rapidly urban. 

The Hampton Roads area during the second 
World War presented acute social, economic, 
and political problems, probably as serious as 
those confronting any population of comparable 
size in the entire nation. Part I of the study 
deals with “The Area and the War’s Impact” in 
four chapters as follows: “The Hampton Roads- 
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Peninsula Area—Its Geography and Prewar 
Population’; Prewar Social Structure’; 
“The Prewar Economic Structure” ; and “‘Chan- 
nels through Which War Came to the Area.” 
The subject of the fourth chapter is actually the 
manner in which the second World War im- 
pinged upon the communities in the area. Part 
II is entitled “Impact of the War upon the So- 
cial Structure.” Its four chapters are: ‘‘Popula- 
tion Changes”; “Effect of the War on the Inci- 
dence of Marriage’; “‘Premarital, Marital, and 
Family Relationships”; and ‘The War and the 
Community.” The “Volume and Structure of 
Economic Activity,” ‘Business Problems and 
Practices,” and ‘‘Labor Relations” are the three 
chapters in Part III, “Impact of the War upon 
the Economic Structure.” In Part IV, “Impact 
of the War upon Governmental Structure and 
Services,” are five chapters headed: “Structure 
and Management of Local Government”’; “‘Pub- 
lic Safety”’; “Public Welfare’; “Federal Mobili- 
zation of the Area’s Resources’’; and ‘‘Politics: 
Wartime Suspension, Postwar Resurgence.” A 
single chapter makes up Part V, ‘Summary and 
Appraisal.” 

Part II is, of course, of most interest to the 
readers of the American Journal of Sociology. 
Professor Kernodle wisely limited himself to a 
few more important sociological aspects of the 
problem. The chapter on population changes 
contains analyses of the civilian population, the 
military population, fleet personnel on liberty, 
transient population, civilian migrants, age-sex 
composition, the sex ratio, marital status, birth 
rates, and the labor force. His second chapter 
treats of marriage in terms of changes in the 
number of marriages, marriage rates, marriages 
of nonresidents, age at marriage, previous mari- 
tal status, and those officiating at the cere- 
monies. The general nature of the area in war- 
time, premarital behavior, marriages under 
pressure, the differing ways in which the impact 
of war affected those recently married and those 
who had been married for some time, and the 
disorganization of family relationships all re- 
ceive attention in the third chapter. Finally, in 
the more general treatment of the effects of the 
war upon the community, Kernodle deals with 
housing, the man-woman ratio, community 
services, education, religion, economic organi- 
zation, and the evidences of personal and social 
disorganization. As throughout the book, tabu- 
lar material is abundant and well chosen, and 
several well-designed charts add materially to 
the effectiveness of the presentation. 
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The five members of the William and Mary 
group are to be complimented upon the success- 
ful completion of a genuine co-operative ven- 
ture, one of the more difficult assignments in 
social research. 


T. Lynn SMITH 
University of Florida 


Wirtschaftsethik. By WALTER WEDDIGEN. Ber- 
lin: Duncker & Humblot, 1951. Pp. 214. 
DM. 12.70. 


Professor Weddigen’s first sentence (Preface, 
p. 5) announces that the single proposition in 
which one must believe to profit by his book is 
the postulate of “love of one’s neighbor’ 
(Ndchstenliebe). This statement rather pushes 
the reviewer off the bus as the engine starts. 
However, the proposition is at once “‘interpret- 
ed’’—watered down, in argument that places 
language under some strain—first, to mean “jus- 
tice,”’ sharply contrasted with the love radical- 
ism of the Sermon on the Mount; then, as we 
proceed, justice itself is processed into a very 
practical matter of social-economic expediency, 
taking account of actual groups from the family 
to humanity. In the end, this is all to the good. 
For social ethics is an affair of rules, of obeying 
and enforcing, defining, and improving rules. 
Neighborly love has as much (i.e., as little) to do 
with the rules of the “economic game” as with 
the rules of chess, or bridge, football, or a prize 
fight. In fact, a primary requirement for rele- 
vant discussion of better and worse in economic 
organization, particularly of any group much 
beyond the family in scope, is that it be kept at 
a strictly impersonal level. We do not judge 
works of art by the personal traits of the authors 
or a treatment for a disease by those of the re- 
searcher who discovers it. And sentimentalism 
is one of the worst flaws in much discussion of 
principles of social policy. It is of course one of 
the main factors in the good life to have affec- 
tionate family relations, a few warm friends, and 
various degrees and kinds of fellow-feeling for 
other human beings in expanding circles—and 
also for other animals with “feelings.” The con- 
cept of “love” should be mentioned in a treatise 
on economic ethics only to be defined, differen- 
tiated, and restricted and mainly replaced by an 
investigation of the nature, functions, and 
problems of economic organization and the ef- 
fects of measures aimed at improvement— 
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whether regulation, modification, or radical] 
change of economic system. The constant refer- 
ence here to love of neighbor as the norm or 
standard (Massstab) of all good and evil is con- 
fusing and misleading. The effect should be to 
call the thoughtful reader’s attention to its in- 
adequacy, even, in fact, in those face-to-face re- 
lations which seem to be contemplated ip the 
New Testament: for organized social relations, 
explicitly including the family, the reiterated in- 
junction there is submission to established 
authority. The spirit of this book justifies speci- 
fying “free”? economic organization; but, in 
spite of recurring mention of “the boundary 
problem of mutuality” (a rather awkward ex- 
pression for the role of communities and fron- 
tiers), the treatment of the essential issue, vol- 
untary association, is scattered and sketchy. 
Further, on the general content of the book, 
we can only say that it has an excellent table of 
contents, suggestive and inviting, and that one 
who turns to any of the eleven chapters or sixty- 
odd sections listed will find a sane, judicious, 
and, on the whole, penetrating and withal suc- 
cinct discussion. Further, the literary quality is 
high by the usual standards of essay German. It 
is anomalous to find an index of subject matter 
only; for a reviewer, or any student wishing to 
check and compare during or after reading 
through, one of authors cited would be very use- 
ful, and it would have cost but little to include 
these. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 


The American Symphony Orchestra: A Social 
History of Musical Taste. By JouN H. MvEt- 
LER. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1951. Pp. xii+437. $6.00. 


Connoisseurs of art have rarely established a 
profitable connection between art and sociology, 
and equally seldom have sociologists possessed 
the competence in any area of art, particularly 
in music, to establish such a liaison. The author 
of this fascinating book is both a sociologist and 
a competent student of music. 

The sociological] interest in music may focus 
on the composition itself, particularly the so- 
cially relevant aspects of its style and structure; 
or on the channels through which music reaches 
its audience. Mueller’s study is largely con- 
cerned with the latter aspect of the subject. He 


seeks to show that musical form is not merely 
the upshot of an aesthetic evolution but also the 
product of a particular social environment, in- 
cluding the public, the orchestra, its patrons, 
and the conductor. 

Nearly half of the book deals with the his- 
tory of the major American symphonic orches- 
tras.’The story related here is of interest not 
only to musicians but also to the student of pre- 
fessionalism. In a chapter on the nationality of 
the composers whose works form the repertoire, 
Mueller shows that contemporary American 
music has, with a short interlude in World War 
II, become an increasingly successful competitor 
of contemporary foreign works. We also learn of 
the effects of the changing political sentiments 
during both world wars on the national compo- 
nents of the concert program. The reflections in 
the last chapter on the varying roles of the con- 
ductor, the composer, and the audience in rela- 
tion to one another should not be missed by 
anybody concerned with the historical perspec- 
tives of music. 

A chapter on the varying components of the 
repertoire offers an analysis of the fluctuating 
frequencies with which compositions appear on 
the program. They take the pattern of a life- 
cycle with characteristic ascending and de- 
scending phases, the cycles varying in length. 
Increasingly, recent and contemporary works 
tend to havea short life. One group of composers 
shows a continuing gain in popularity (Sibelius, 
Stravinsky, Bart6ék, Bruckner, and others), 
while the works of Robert Schumann, Schubert, 
Berlioz, Liszt, Mendelssohn, and Rubinstein 
have reached the declining phase. A third group 
has already completed its full life-cycle (Grieg, 
Elgar, Saint-Saéns). A fourth, including Haydn, 
Gluck, Handel, and Weber, continues to hold a 
modest but stable position on the American or- 
chestra program and so far shows no downward 
trend. Last but not least, there is the class of 
pre-eminent composers who rank above all 
othersin frequency ,namely, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Wagner, Tschaikovsky, and Mozart. Beetho- 
ven is still the most preferred, but his margin of 
popularity over his rivals, notably Brahms, has 
slowly diminished since 1890. 

The author does more, however, than work 
out the life-cycle of compositions. He attempts 
to demonstrate that “taste can be accounted 
for” and that the rise and decline of forms and 
styles may be explained through the factors 

which constitute the milieu of performed music. 
Since the sociology of art is still in the tentative 
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early stage it will be of particular interest to ex- 
amine the procedure which the author follows. 
As an illustrative example I select a brief sketch, 
one of many, in which Mueller analyzes both 
Beethoven’s prominent position and slow de- 
cline. We find in this sketch two groups of fac- 
tors. 


FACTORS OF BEETHOVEN’S POPULARITY 


. Excellence of his compositions 

. Conductors’ high esteem 

. Beethoven’s music more dramatic and its melodic 
inventions less obvious than his predecessors’ 

. Familiar works at a premium because of brief 
rehearsal periods and infrequent concerts 

5. Large number and variety of Beethoven’s com- 

positions 


FACTORS OF BEETHOVEN’S DECLINING 
PRE-EMINENCE 


1. Increased attention to new composers such as 
Brahms, Wagner, and Tschaikovsky 

2. Importation of conductors whose taste is under 
the influence of the romantic cult 

3. Conductors proclaiming “‘their duty to keep their 
audiences abreast of current trends’’ 

4. More diversified programs possible because of the 
lengthening concert season 

5. Improved finances allowing longer rehearsal] time 
and therefore a more experimental repertoire 

6. The decline of amateur choral organizations, end- 
ing the regular performances of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony 


The first three items of both lists culled from 
Mueller’s discussion are part and parcel of the 
aesthetic phenomenon to be explained, rather 
than elements of a sociological account. That, 
for instance, toward the turn of the century the 
public and its conductors shifted their attention 
from Beethoven to the romantics is aesthetically 
significant, but it does not explain the shift. 
This goes to the heart of the matter, namely, the 
problem of a sociological account of taste. To 
make an aesthetic event sociologically plausible, 
one must transcend (but not forget) aesthetics. 
Mueller does this by taking stock of certain fac- 
tors which condition concert performances, 
such as the finances of the orchestra, its organi- 
zation, the recruitment of its personnel, rehears- 
al time, instrumental techniques, and the social 
background of the audiences. Convincingly he 
shows in these very terms why orchestras which 
could schedule only short series of subscription 
concerts and lacked adequate rehearsal time 
could not perform new compositions more tech- 
nical and more intricate than the familiar Bee- 
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thoven. But the enumerated circumstances do 
not explain the growing attraction of the ro- 
mantics, nor do they account for the continued 
patronage of Beethoven long after orchestras 
became equipped to perform Wagner, Tschai- 
kovsky, and Brahms. That for an answer the 
author returns to the aesthetic level is, as I see 
it, due to the fact that he advances his sociologi- 
cal analysis not further than the subject of mu- 
sical reproduction and consumption and that 
the analysis stops short of a sociological scrutiny 
of the performed music itself. This is in no sense 
a criticism of Mueller’s procedure, since the so- 
ciological study of musical style and form is, at 
best, in its infancy. Understandably so, since a 
musica] performance reveals much more patent- 
ly its social involvements than the composition. 
Hence the view that musical structure is not 
open to any other but the aesthetic scrutiny—a 
view which is only sporadically challenged, 
strangely enough by musicologists and not by 
sociologists (excepting the present author). 
These remarks are designed to call attention 
to the fact that a convincing account of taste is 
hardly possible so long as a sociological tech- 
nique for analyzing musical structure is not de- 
veloped. Short of that, Mueller has gone as far 
as was feasible in his pioneering study. Musicol- 
ogisis, musicians, sociologists, historians, and 
laymen will find this book a treasure house of in- 
formation presented in enjoyable English. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 


University of Kansas City 


The Family in Various Cultures. By STUART A. 
QUEEN and Joun B. Apams. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. Pp. vii+280. 
$4.50. 


To provide the student with materials for the 
comparative study of the family within a single 
volume, Queen and Adams have written a series 
of sketches of the family in four non-Western 
cultures and also at various times in the long his- 
tory of Western civilization. Adams has de- 
scribed the family among the Hopi, the Kwoma, 
the Alorese, and the Japanese and, in addition, 
has prepared a short concluding chapter. Queen 
has provided an introductory chapter and a de- 
scription of the family in various periods and 
places in the history of Western man: among the 
ancient Hebrews, the ancient Romans, the early 
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Christians, the Anglo-Saxons, the medieval 
English, in sixteenth- to eighteenth-century 
England, and among the English colonists in 
America. 

Adams’ chapters describe the structure and 
functions of the family, the latter being broken 
down into economic, religious and ceremonial, 
and political activity, courtship and marriage, 
and orientation and education. No doubt, be- 
cause of the unevenness of his materials, Queen 
varies his topics from chapter to chapter. The 
sketches average about twenty-three pages in 
fairly large type. 

Aside from their interest in showing variation 
in family forms, both in exotic cultures and in 
those in our own historical tradition, the authors 
of this book seem to have no pet hobbies to ride 
or hypotheses to test. Their sources, especially 
on the nonliterate cultures, are generally famil- 
iar and are listed at the end of each chapter. 
There is a subject index but no name index. 

The simple and lucid style makes compara- 
tive materials available to undergraduate stu- 
dents who might have difficulty in digging the 
materials from the original sources. 


ROBERT F. WINCH 
Northwestern University 


The American Veteran Back Home: A Study of 
Veteran Adjustment. By RoBert J. Havic- 
HURST, WALTER H. EaTOon, JOHN W. Baucu- 
MAN, and Ernest W. Burcess. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. Pp. vii+271. 
$3.50. 


This book reports nearly a decade of inter- 
mittent effort on the part of the authors and 
their associates to analyze comprehensively and 
empirically the problems of the war veteran who 
comes back to the small town. The frame of ref- 
erence is predominantly a mixture of social an- 
thropology and what might loosely be called 
“human relations.”’ The substance of the work 
consists of a series of empirical and historically 
oriented case studies bearing on the problem of 
veteran readjustment from such perspectives as 
the in-service experiences of the veterans, com- 
munity response to their departure and return, 
veterans’ organizations, job adjustment, adjust- 
ment of the servicemen’s wives, and, in a for- 
mally designed study, the adjustment of veter- 
ans four years after their return. Cutting across 
these related concerns is the phenomenon of the 
local status-prestige system as discovered and 
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defined by Warner’s Index of Social Class. 

Propositions which derive from these studies 
hew to the empirical line, and the findings are 
allowed to lie pretty much unrelated and with- 
out appreciable theoretical analysis. Much 
emerges to underscore what other studies have 
found; some of the findings are already common 
knowledge. The study does rather clearly sug- 
gest, however, that the small town functions 
more efficiently at sending men away to the wars 
than at taking them back and “readjusting”’ 
them to the circumscribed life of the local com- 
munity. Looming up also as significant is the im- 
portance of social status differentials, since ad- 
justment is facilitated by social influence, pres- 
tige, and economic well-being. 

One suspects that the restlessness of the re- 
turning veteran—abundantly elaborated in the 
case material—might conceivably be converted 
into an interest-group dynamic, with functional 
implications for broader forms of social organi- 
zation. In this respect the role of the veterans’ 
organizations, however, has been to direct rest- 
lessness into the realm of expressivism and re- 
lease in sociability. A wider social function 
would be its articulation and direction into a 
program of activism transcending the pattern of 
local community definitions and control. Such 
transcendence as exists at the national level of 
these organizations is shown by the study to 
have a clear and definite middle-class conserva- 
tive perspective which is not necessarily con- 
genial to the sentiments of the “grass-roots” 
veteran. 

The findings of the central study on “‘Adjust- 
ment Four Years Later” tend to be somewhat 
inconclusive. Little differences in various phases 
of adjustment are found among “matched” 
samples, twenty-four each: of unmarried veter- 
ans, married veterans, and married nonservice- 
men, of the same ethnicity and approximate 
age. Education is uncontrolled. Such variables 
as “socio-economic mobility,” “personal adjust- 
ment,” and “acceptance into community life”’ 
are defined by a series of indexes the weighting 
for which seems intuitively conceived. Despite 
the lack of statistical significance in the com- 
parisons, it is interesting to note that the favor 
in adjustment was consistently on the side of the 
nonveterans. 

In method and coherence the work is not im- 
mune to criticism. While the writing is relatively 
clear and uncomplicated by “sociologese,’’ the 
tables which are scattered through the chapters 
and appendix are often unclear, unexplained in 


the text, and sometimes misleading. Also, we are 
promised in the opening sentence a “‘story of 416 
veterans of World War II—a story of departure 
and return.”’ Yet the subsequent chapters re- 
veal a preoccupation with numerous samples 
some of which, including that in the “adjustment 
four years later” study, are drawn from different 
populations. The relation of these original 416— 
who comprise a group only in the sense that 
they were discharged before a certain date—to 
the other groups in the studies is not always 
made clear. It is clear, however, that these men 
could not have been studied as a group while 
they were away; the in-service experiences are 
depicted with the help of insight, personal ex- 
perience, secondary materials, and the recollec- 
tions of the returned servicemen. Thus only the 
postdischarge behavior of the veteran has been 
directly studied. 

The statistical analysis and presentation 
leave something to be desired. The finely drawn 
social class distinctions are lost in a fusion of 
categories in the attempt to achieve statistical 
respectability, if not significance. Cases in the 
central study are dissipated, from 123 to 72, to 
get a “‘matched”’ effect that seemingly has little 
meaning in simple contingency tables. The ap- 
plication of a correction coefficient for small 
numbers is no cure-all when the cases are so 
scanty as to make any analytical comparisons 
highly questionable. Finally, the inclusion of the 
number of cases in percentage tables would seem 
almost an elementary requirement. 

This work will not set social science afire, but 
it does represent considerable empirical research 
and is productive of a better understanding of 
the subjective and objective elements involved 
in veteran readjustment. It will interest all 
those interested in community organization, so- 
cial anthropology, and practical problems which 
arise in the context of the small community. 
Psychiatrically oriented students of adjustment 
will not find the elements of analysis congenial 
to their frames of reference, but the rich deposit 
of case material awaits their deeper shafts. 
However so, one must point out that the general 
sweep of the title is much too inclusive, and the 
authors are no doubt the first to realize this. In 
conclusion it might be noted by sociologists that 
Ernest W. Burgess contributes a slim, thought- 
ful chapter analyzing material gathered on the 
adjustment pattern of wives of departing serv- 
icemen. 

RoBert W. HABENSTEIN 


University of Missouri 
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Dogma and Compulsion: Psychoanalytic Studies 
of Religion and Myths. By THEoporR REIK. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1951. Pp. 332. $5.00. 


Theodor Reik is one of the most energetic 
and gifted survivors of the psychoanalytic “‘sec- 
ond generation’”’—the small group of Freud’s 
immediate disciples who, under the master’s in- 
spiration and with Frazer’s Golden Bough in 
hand, applied the new key to every locked door 
in the old manse of European cultivation: to 
painting and fiction, Greek mythology, biblical 
exegesis, Egyptology, Teutonic folklore, arm- 
chair ethnology. Since zeal and main strength 
forced the doors, the fact that the same key did 
not always work could be overlooked; anyway, 
the rooms were thrown open. Dogma and Com- 
pulsion, a translation of some of Reik’s essays in 
this genre (others appeared some time ago in his 
book, Ritual), reminds us of this earlier day of 
enthusiastic analytic exploration and isolation; 
most of it dates from the period during and just 
after World War I. 

Both in Ritwal and in this work Reik is the 
victim of the enticing analogy between the be- 
havior of individual neurotic patients and that 
of whole social groups. In interpreting, in Part I, 
the famous controversy of the iota—Was Christ 
of identical or similar substance as God the 
Father?—Reik relies on the neurotic’s obses- 
sional doubts concerning analogous “trifles,”’ 
onto which he displaces serious sexual ambiva- 
lences and repressed derision. Reik weaves into 
his account of the patristic arguments the tale 
of one of his patients, a quite fascinating aristo- 
crat, half-pious and half-rebel, who would blas- 
pheme in the midst of the most scrupulous devo- 
tions. Such an analogy at least has the virtue of 
making it clear for Reik that theological dispu- 
tations are never over trifles; as a result, he finds 
an interest in myth, dogma, ritual, and biblical 
exegesis that was lost during an era when medi- 
eval theology or talmudic disputation was dis- 
missed as ridiculous hair-splitting. 

However, as Erich Fromm argues in his 
critique of Reik (Die Entwicklung des Christus- 
dogmas), the latter fails to do justice to the in- 
tellectual content of the ideas themselves as, in 
Max Weber’s terms, historical forces in their 
own right. The analogy with the individual neu- 
rotic breaks down because the same social group 
does not hold ambivalent views about the iota; 
various groups contend bloodily and passionate- 
ly for different interpretations (as Reik sees 
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without realizing the implications), and these 
interpretations both shape and are shaped by 
the organizational forms and social positions of 
the contending groups. That is, the struggle is 
not only symbolized by differing images of 
Christ (as a Man who becomes God—a rebellious 
act—or as God all the time, deigning to aid man- 
kind), but victory for one or another faction will 
mean victory for one or another mode of church 
organization and social organization generally. 
A compromise among these groups, moreover, 
worked out though it be in metaphorical and 
theological nicety, is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of compulsiveness on either side. Reik, rely- 
ing on his key, was far too cavalier about the 
actual circumstances of time and place in which 
the early Christians were enmeshed (and per- 
haps he was cavalier, too, though he could 
hardly help knowing more, about the circum- 
stances of daily life in which his patients were 
enmeshed). 

Nowhere in the book, in fact, does Reik indi- 
cate any awareness of social institutions. In, 
dealing with dogma and doubt, the dialectic be- ' 
tween the sect and the church escapes him; in 
dealing with insurance, he amusingly compares 
the insurance premium with religious sacrifice 
but slights the group aspects of risk-sharing; in 
dealing with David’s biblical “‘sin’”’ of taking a 
census, he prefers to interpret the census as a re- 
pressed death-wish against the enumerated and 
to push aside more “manifest” explanations in 
terms of resistance to centralizing tendencies 
and what would today be called “government 
interference.” In his finely spun account of the 
sexual and aggressive significance of Jacob’s 
wrestling with the angel, he works less with 
analogies from neurotics and more with analo- 
gies from initiatory rites among other peoples, 
but in his confidence that he has the key to the 
mystery he is no less unabashed. The book con- 
cludes with a discussion of Oedipus and the 
Sphinx (or, rather, the varieties of Sphinx)—the 
interpretation of the Oedipus myth being per- 
haps the initiatory vision-quest of the earlier 
analytic group (cf. Patrick Mullahy’s Oedipus— 
Myth and Complex: A Review of Psychoanalytic 
Theory); here Reik’s contribution does not add 
much to the others but follows Freud somewhat 
pedantically and dogmatically. Reik has a cer- 
tain tone-deafness to myth and symbolic mate- 
rial generally. 

Yet I do not want to leave the impression 
that this is a dull book—though it is one to be 
skimmed. The data, whether from biblical 
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exegesis or talmudic sources (as in the ingenious 
discussion of phylacteries) or case histories, are 
invariably interesting; the interpretations are 
intrepid and often suggestive even if not con- 
vincing or plausible; Reik appears as a cultivat- 
ed man, excited over his investigations. 

Readers put off by the dogmatism of Dogma 
and Compulsion are referred to Listening with the 
Third Ear (1950), Reik’s eloquent, candid, and 
amazingly undogmatic American testament, 
where he exhibits a flexibility quite foreign to 
his works on the psychology of religion and of- 
fers the student of geriatrics, or of acculturation, 
some fascinating questions as to how his escape 
from Vienna, or whatever else, led Reik (born in 
1888) to throw off the shackles which had kept 
him an orthodox devotee of what was even be- 
fore the first World War referred to as “the 
psychoanalytic movement.” 


Davip RIESMAN 
University of Chicago 


Social Surveys and Social Action. By MARrk 
ABrams. London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 
1951. Pp. 153. 8s. 6d. 


In Social Surveys and Social Action Mark 
Abrams, distinguished British social survey ex- 
pert and practitioner, presents a clear and con- 
cise overview of the development of this phase 
of social science. The book is chiefly devoted to 
British research, but it also deals with American 
data. The social surveys of Booth, Rowntree, 
and Bowley are seen as the forerunners of the 
modern sample-survey approach. Chapters deal 
with applications in the fields of consumer prob- 
lems, industrial relations, social and urban plan- 
ning, and political and mass-communication re- 
search. 

He emphasizes the substantive trends in 
British social survey research, for, in his opin- 
ion, British social science has not been preoccu- 
pied with method to the exclusion of socially 
relevant data. For example, his review of re- 
search into the “poverty line” over two genera- 
tions makes a strong case for the utility of re- 
peating old research and adding new methodo- 
logical dimensions which do not obscure basic 
social trends. 

The author not only outlines technical as- 
pects and objectives but also emphasizes the so- 
cial climate in Great Britain which gave rise to 
these intellectual enterprises. In his opinion, the 


social survey in the past has been directly linked 
to the needs and requirements of social reform 
and social action. Moreover, today, for Abrams, 
the ability of the welfare state to function effec- 
tively is related to the evolving effectiveness of 
social survey research in supplying appropriate 
substantive data for social engineering. The con- 
tinued and perfected application of the survey 
is required for measuring social needs, for meet- 
ing these needs without relying completely on 
the pricing process, for developing new indus- 
trial incentives, as well as maintaining effective 
communication between the elements of the 
welfare state. 

The relevance of this volume for the sociolo- 
gist rests not so much in the author’s historical 
review of the social survey but rather in his 
point of view about social science and social ac- 
tion. Mark Abrams, in his capacity as director 
of Research Services, Ltd., a semipublic social 
survey group in Great Britain of outstanding 
repute, is wel] known to American socia] scien- 
tists. In turn, he has had considerable contact 
with the organized aspects of American social 
research. Thus, as he writes his statement about 
British social science, it is quite natural that a 
personal commentary on American orientation 
should emerge. 

The author’s remarks supply one type of oft- 
encountered European reaction to American so- 
cial science. Abrams points to what he claims to 
be a failure of American social surveys to lead to 
constructive social action. His explanation is 
that we have professionalized and thereby 
sterilized social science. In Great Britain, on the 
other hand, social science has been more of an 
instrument of social politics, if only because of 
the type of individuals who became social scien- 
tists and pioneered in social survey work. And 
he should add that many of these individuals 
were interested in the British brand of socialism. 


In Britain the postwar years saw a revitalization 
of the social survey and its expanding use as a vital 
part of the machinery of social and economic devel- 
opment. In the United States, on the other hand, 
there has been no similar application of the social 
survey for communal! betterment. Instead the Amer- 
ican social scientist tends to be busy elsewhere— 
either studying the marketing problems of large- 
scale business, or examining, in ever greater detail, 
the failure of the ordinary individual to adjust to a 
complex and competitive society. 


In no smal] degree, this is an unfair and al- 
most stereotyped statement, but it contains just 
enough truth to stop its being ignored. Nor can 
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one dismiss his argument by referring to the all- 
too-obvious fact that many of the gains achieved 
by “scientific”? socialism have been taken for 
granted as a result of our higher standard of 
living. Like many European social scientists, 
Abrams fails to recognize the American social 
scientists’ efforts to effect constructive social 
change through the vast network of voluntary 
associations and nongovernmental institutions. 
These efforts are hardly invalid because they 
are not based on Fabian socialist assumptions. 


Morris JANOWITZ 
University of Michigan 


The Psychology of Adolescence: Behavior and De- 
velopment. By JoHN E. Horrocks. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Pp. xxvi+6r4. 
$4.50. 

From a sociological point of view, this book 
is one of the most satisfying of the many text- 
books on adolescence that has yet appeared. 
The adolescent is presented not merely as a 
mind and body in a crucial stage of growth but 
as a social being influenced by the ideals and 
norms of his particular society. The material is 
organized under five general headings that indi- 
cate the breadth of treatment: status-seeking 
and emancipation from parental authority; 
group relationships including heterosexual ad- 
justment; physical development; intellectual 
expansion; and evaluation of values. 

Sociologists have neglected childhood and 
adolescence alike as a field for systematic study. 
Horrocks uses the scanty materials available and 
weaves them into a co-ordinated discussion of 
the social adjustment of the adolescent. He 
draws upon Bossard, Burgess and Cottrell, re- 
ports of the White House Conference of 1930, 
Cooley, the Lynds, Hollingshead, and Thrasher, 
as well as Mead’s anthropological material, to 
supplement the more individualistic approach of 
psychologists. The first 208 pages give a well-or- 
dered summary of what might be termed “the 
sociology of adolescence.” 

The sections on physical and intellectual de- 
velopment are equally thorough. Section IV on 
activities and interests rounds out the discussion 
of the adolescent as a social being and includes 
an integrating chapter in which adjustment is 
stated conceptually. At this point psychology 
takes precedence over sociology; adjustment is 
stated in conventional concepts of drives, goal 
satisfaction, goal blocking or frustrations, and 


the varied reactions to frustrations. Sociological 
concepts such as social definitions, norms, roles, 
and concepts of the self are omitted. 

The author demonstrates a wide knowledge 
of research findings which he integrates into a 
smooth-flowing discussion. His treatment of the 
peer group, social class differences, and hetero- 
sexual adjustment is especially good. Unlike 
many discussions of adolescence, the book 
avoids a moralistic attitude regarding sex be- 
havior and masturbation, which are treated ob- 
jectively in the light of recent studies. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford College 


Manpower Resources and Utilization: Principles 
of Working Force Analysis. By A. J. JAFFE 
and CuarLEs D. Stewart. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1951. Pp. xii+532. $6.50. 


This book, the joint product of a sociologist 
and an economist, is certainly the most compre- 
hensive treatment of the “labor force” yet pro- 
duced. It has both substantive and methodo- 
logical significance for the social sciences, and 
its extensive analysis of American data should 
be of considerable practical utility. 

In a brief introductory chapter the authors 
comment on how pressure for collecting data 
and improving statistical information on the 
supply of labor has been linked to social policy. 
Part I (chaps. ii-viii) is devoted to a discussion 
of “Problems of Measurement and Analysis”; 
Part II (chaps. ix—xiii) applies concepts and pro- 
cedures to a “Description of the United States 
Working Force’; Part III (chaps. xiv—xxi) 
places “The Working Force in Its Social and 
Economic Context.” Nine appendixes (A-J) 
have the following titles: “The Bemba of North- 
ern Rhodesia’’; “Socio-economic Development 
and Population Growth’; “Detailed Labor 
Force Procedures of the United States Bureau 
of the Census”; “Comparison of Labor Force 
and Gainfully Occupied Procedures”; “‘The In- 
fluence of Attitudes upon the Collection of 
Working Force Statistics”; “Notes on the Col- 
lection of Working Force Statistics in Various 
Countries’; “Experience with the Labor Force 
Procedures in Puerto Rico and Japan”’; ‘‘Select- 
ed Procedures Further Illustrating the Use of 
Working Force Data’; and ‘The Tobacco 


Processing and Manufacturing Industry in the’ 


United States: A Case History.” 
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This bare summary of the table of contents, 
without chapter headings, indicates something 
of the scope of the task that the authors set for 
themselves. However, it does not reveal the 
theoretical and methodological contributions of 
the study or the authors’ success in carrying out 
so ambitious a project. 

In general, the discussion of statistical 
sources and procedures, the size and composi- 
tion of the labor force in the United States, and 
its proximate determinants is adequate and 
even exemplary. The presentation impresses on 
the reader an unexpected circumstance, that is, 
the relativity of the labor force through time 
and space and its close connection with the na- 
ture of economic development. 

The authors in chapter ii make explicit the 
problems of applying everywhere the concept of 
labor force in the several closely related senses 
appropriate to industrial economies. The more- 
or-less clear distinction of persons within and 
outside the labor market will not work in non- 
industrial economies. This circumstance pro- 
duces an inherent incomparability of statistics 
which no administrative agreements can pre- 
vent. 

The particular feature in this treatment, 
however, is that the development of a distinct 
labor force and its various interna] characteris- 
tics is related to a theory of economic develop- 
ment. Thus in chapter iii Jaffe and Stewart at- 
tempt to specify the economic features of indus- 
trial economies and the necessary preconditions 
for movement in that direction (minimal popu- 
lation size and unfilled wants for goods and 
services). 

In later chapters (notably chap. xv) compar- 
ative labor-force data are related to indexes of 
relative economic development in various coun- 
tries. Finally, this general theme is related to the 
theory of economic development by the attempt 
to construct and test specific hypotheses about 
the interrelations among various social and eco- 
nomic indexes, on the one hand, and various 
measures of the labor force, on the other (pp. 
375-80 and chap. xxi). The authors explicitly 
recognize two limitations: the assumption in 
cross-sectional] comparison that space equals 
time and the use of available statistical data as a 
representation of “social” and “‘cultural’’ deter- 
minants of the economy. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that, with 
respect to economic development and its rela- 
tion to the labor force, the book displays better 
economic than sociological theory. Nor does 
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this disparity arise purely from the greater 
quantification of economic variables, some of 
which are not dealt with in quantitative terms. 
Insufficient attention is given to normative 
structure, patterns of reciprocities, and the im- 
portance of dissident elements in the underde- 
veloped countries. The theorizing about strate- 
gic variables in the “matrix” of interrelated ele- 
ments in nonindustrial economies essentially 
stops at an “equilibrium” analysis—with the 
explicit inference that everything must be done 
at once. This is simply not correct in theory or 
experience, as a proper approach to social analy- 
sis less closely tied to a “technological deter- 
minism”’ would have indicated. 

The approach to this and similar problems in 
the book is, however, methodologically ingen- 
ious and provocative of testable propositions. It 
is to be hoped that its use will not be confined 
to a small group of specialized economists and 
demographers, for its fundamental contribu- 
tions extend beyond the “labor-force”’ field as 
ordinarily conceived. 

WILBERT E. Moore 
Princeton University 


The Population of India and Pakistan. By 
KincsLeEy Davis. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+ 263. $7.50. 


In the last ten years Asia has developed as a 
clearer image than it has been before in the con- 
sciousness and the conscience of Europe and 
America. To contribute something on what 
moves India, what is wrong with her, and, if 
that is not too impertinent, what will set her 
right is a pressing task for Western scholars. 

Professor Davis defines his field in a broad 
enough way to permit him to come to grips with 
the practical problems of population and re- 
sources. The foundation of his work is statistical 
information. Maps in Part I show the relation 
between average annual rainfall and population 
distribution and the connection between vari- 
ability of rainfall and periodic famine. 

Population has grown rapidly in India during 
the last two or three hundred years but not so 
rapidly as in Europe. Europe and pre-partition 
India are said to have had 100 millions of per- 
sons each in 1600, and by 1947 India had 420 
million to Europe’s 560 million. However, the 
100-million figure in 1600 is probably high for 
Europe and low for India, so that Europe’s rate 
of increase may be anything up to double that 
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of India over the last three and a half centuries. 
During the preceding nineteen hundred years, 
from Asoka to Akbar, the population of India 
was approximately constant and even on bal- 
ance declined. Asoka’s India must have had far 
more people than Europe in the time of the 
Roman Republic. This rise to a population far 
greater than that of Europe corresponds to the 
early development of advanced technology in 
India. 

Davis makes a direct investigation of birth 
and death rates during the recent period which 
furnishes an impressive display of the critical 
and constructive apparatus of demography. The 
death rate has been irregular owing to famines 
and epidemics. This perhaps has an advantage 
over a steady mortality of the same long-run 
intensity. The deaths in a famine tend to be of 
children and old people, and the remaining 
population of young adults has a temporary rise 
in its standard of living. However, the birth rate 
among this young adult population is high, and 
the loss is quickly made up. A lower death rate 
through measures for further reducing famines 
and epidemics will sooner or later lead to the re- 
turn of famines if it increases population great- 
ly. “Our argument is not that further declines in 
the death rate are impossible or improbable, but 
rather that a continued low death rate without 
a modern economy and a civilized fertility is in- 
conceivable.’’ When a country becomes indus- 
trialized, medical advances and sanitation bring 
about a jump in population which provides 
manpower for industry, and then subsequently 
a change in mores brings down the birth rate 
and restores stability at the higher density. 
Areas which have one part of the industrial rev- 
olution—medical knowledge and sanitation— 
too long before they have the mores which fol- 
low these may continue their cycle of growth 
through a disastrously long period. 

In seeking to find what are the prospects of 
lower birth rates, one naturally looks for the dif- 
ferentials among the various demographic sub- 
groups of the Indian population. Little encour- 
agement is offered, however. A small rural-ur- 
ban differential does exist, but it has not in- 
creased in fifty years; the differential with social 
class which is observed seems due to remarriage 
of widows among the lower classes. Liberality in 
regard to widow marriage will further raise the 
rate, and a higher age at marriage will probably 
only partially compensate. 

The author constructs special life-tables and 
finds for the decade 1931-41 an expectation of 
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32.1 years for males and 31.4 for females. This 
is ten years in excess of the tables constructed 
in the same way for the decade 1911-21. 
When we study the rate of natural increase, 
we find that the fluctuations, which are great, 
are not due as in the West to fluctuations in 
births but largely to those in deaths. The con- 
trast between gross and net reproduction rates, 
the former at 2.76 and the latter at 1.30 in 1941, 
shows that the people of the area “expend a tre- 
mendous amount of biological and social energy 
in obtaining a fairly modest rate of population 
growth. In this respect their reproduction is like 
their agriculture, for there, too, they spend 
much labour in producing mediocre results.” 
Sections on resources show how overpopula- 
tion prevents good practices in forestry and 
agriculture. India contains the mineral resources 
required for an industrial civilization (though 
Pakistan is less well off). The problem is to or- 
ganize their development before growing popu- 
lation pressure overwhelms the economy. 


NATHAN KEYFITz 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa 


Migration within Ohio, 1935-40: A Study in the 
Re-distribution of Population. By WARREN S. 
Tuompson. Oxford, Ohio: Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems, 
Miami University, 1951. Pp. ix+227. 


This is the most comprehensive report yet to 
appear on intrastate migration. The data came 
from a special tabulation by subregions of the 
information obtained by the Census in 1940 on 
migration over a five-year period. Comparably 
detailed data will not be available for 1950, but 
it is expected that studies will be forthcoming 
using the 1935-40 data for other states. Because 
of its high technical competence, this mono- 
graph is likely to serve as a methodological 
guide for many of these studies. 

Most of the major findings are not surprising, 
having already been inferred by demographers 
from examination of patterns of population 
growth and estimates of net migration. How- 
ever, our knowledge of selective migration and 
its impact on communities of origin and destina- 
tion will become much more concrete and specif- 
ic as a result of this kind of research. 

The data are presented in great detail, which 
will enhance their comparative value. Graphic 
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presentation is used freely, though not always 
effectively. As it stands, the monograph badly 
needs a summary chapter to restate the princi- 
pal conclusions, to give some suggestions as to 
their theoretical implications, and to relate 
them to the literature of internal migration. 
Perhaps this kind of interpretation is reserved 
for the Scripps Foundation’s summary report 
on its six-year program of research in population 
distribution, to which this study is but one con- 
tribution. 

Otis DupLEY DUNCAN 
University of Chicago 


Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior. By 
NicoLas RASHEvVSKY. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xii+-256. $5.00. 


In the words of the Preface, this book “‘actu- 
ally uses mathematics everywhere and does not 
merely talk about using it.’”’ The language of 
mathematics has a grammar so strict that errors 
are immediately apparent, while in the English 
language (say) errors are more easily concealed. 
Mathematics, however, may be confining—in- 
capable of handling the essential features of so- 
cial life. Whether the narrowness of mathemati- 
cal treatment is temporary or intrinsic, only 
further effort in developing it can show. 

Because the book describes work in process, 
its results are tentative and lack continuity. 
Not only, as the author states, could the portion 
dealing with society in chapters ii and vi “have 
been developed without reference to neurologi- 
cal mechanisms,”’ but within the parts dealing 
with society alternative approaches are con- 
sidered. 


The author approaches the problem of social be- 
havior from different points of view, such as imita- 
tion, hedonism, and learning, and does not commit 
himself to the acceptance of a particular view as an 
explanation of social phenomena... . Inasmuch as 
we have known since Henri Poincaré that there is no 
such thing as the hypothesis or the theory, we may 
just as well discuss in the same book several possible 
methods of approach. . . . In particular, in the com- 
plex domain of social phenomena an attempt to re- 
duce everything to one cause is dangerous. 


A first interest of the reader is what sociologi- 
cal concepts are chosen for translation into 
mathematics. If the concepts are vague, if they 
have been critically examined and found incon- 
sistent or without basis in fact, then their trans- 
lation can permit only inferences subject also to 


these criticisms. If they correspond to the struc- 
ture of society, even as a highly simplified de- 
scription, then the inferences made through the 
use of mathematics will likewise correspond. 

Part II, dealing with “Social Hierarchies,” 
starts with a chapter on peck-order, in which 
the asymetric (if A pecks B, then B does not 
peck A) and not necessarily transitive (if A 
pecks B, and B pecks C, then A may or may not 
peck C) relations give rise to various kinds of 
structure. Thus with two birds there is only one 
possible structure, for we do not care whether A 
pecks B or B pecks A. In flocks of three birds the 
arrangement may be a simple hierarchy (A 
pecks B, B pecks C, A pecks C) or cyclical (A 
pecks B, B pecks C, C pecks A). It can be seen 
that for larger flocks many possibilities of struc- 
ture will arise. 

A different conceptualization is used in dis- 
cussion of wealth and income. If economic life 
consists of encounters between individuals, and 
the outcome of any encounter is a transfer of 
wealth proportional to the difference in ability 
of the two individuals, and ability is distributed 
normally among individuals (an assumption 
made long ago by Francis Galton), and indi- 
viduals are engaged in creating wealth as well as 
taking it from one another (the amount of crea- 
tion being proportional to the amount of wealth 
the individual has and his ability), then a curve 
of the distribution of wealth can be obtained. 
This distribution turns out to be skew, despite 
the symmetrical distribution of abilities as- 
sumed. 

Chapter ix considers quantities such as 
wealth, and possibly freedom, which may be 
considered as constant in total for the whole 
society—they are called “conservative” quanti- 
ties. Following Boltzmann’s attack on the distri- 
bution of energy among a confined group of 
molecules, Rashevsky asks what the probabili- 
ty is of any particular distribution of wealth 
among individuals. It turns out that the most 
probable distribution is one having many low- 
wealth individuals. 

Chapter xiv supposes that any individual in 
any society aims to maximize something. The 
expression which he maximizes is a weighted 
average of the satisfactions of the various per- 
sons in the society. The purely egoistic person 
maximizes an expression in which his own satis- 
faction has weight 1 and that of each other per- 
son o. The purely altruistic person gives no 
weight to his own satisfaction and equal weight 
to the satisfaction of all other persons. The 
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scheme of weights for all individuals in the soci- 
ety is a square matrix. Societies are classified ac- 

‘cording to whether the individuals they con- 
tain are egoistic or altruistic. 

Various particular forms of the matrix of 
weights may be studied; the author concen- 
trates on one where social position is distributed 
according to an exponential J-curve and in 
which the altruistic attitude of individuals to- 
ward each other decreases with the social dis- 
tance between them. It is shown that for this 
case “the largest contribution to the satisfaction 
of other individuals is made by some ‘middle’ 
social class, that is, by individuals whose social 
rank is neither too high nor too low”’ (p. 123). 
This is described as a “very interesting result.” 

Other subjects which are taken up in similar 
fashion are imitative behavior, learning curves 
of social groups, faith versus rational thinking, 
and hereditary effects in social changes. 

It would not be fair to criticize the limited 
use of empirical data in this book, since theory 
may be usefully carried beyond the means of 
verification immediately available. Though we 
may have doubts as to the verification ultimate- 
ly possible where measures of “satisfaction,” 
“freedom,” and “prestige” are involved as vari- 
ables of the theory, social scientists wil] do well 
to watch the original line of investigation which 
Professor Rashevsky is developing. One hopes, 
in wishing him well, that his assumptions will be 
brought closer to those which sociology has 
shown to be operative in the social world and 
that they will be organized in such a way that 
statistical data may be brought conclusively to 
their testing. 

NATHAN KEYFITZ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa 


The Development of Human Behavior. By Ricx- 
ARD DEwey and W. J. HumBer. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. xiv-+762. 


Among postwar textbooks in social psycholo- 
gy this volume is distinctive for its interdisci- 
plinary inclusiveness and its emphasis on social 
adjustment. The authors make a genuine effort 
to integrate diverse psychological and sociologi- 
cal notions, emphasizing “role” and the “‘gen- 
eralized other,’’ the Mowrer dual-learning theo- 
ry, Thomas’ four wishes, and the limiting ef- 
fects of biologically given capacities. Psycho- 
analysis, however, gets silent treatment. 


Following the chapters on theoretical frame- 
work, the principal concern is with personality 
adjustment, which refers to the compatibility of 
statuses with learned roles. Age roles (Sec. II) 
are approached by way of cultural expectations 
at each level, with considerable emphasis on dif- 
ferential biological maturation of individuals. 
After an abortive attempt to equate abnormali- 
ty with the extremes of the frequency distribu- 
tion (literally, “minorities’’), Section ITI, on 
‘Abnormal Statuses, Deviant Roles, and Per- 
sonality,” presents a creditable treatment of the 
principal types of deviation (including racial 
and cultural minorities), stressing societal reac- 
tions to the deviant role. Perhaps a cultural bias 
leads the authors inadvertently to shift into a 
different frame of reference in treating crime 
and mental illness according to social considera- 
tions disposing persons to these types of devia- 
tion rather than building around societal reac- 
tions to these roles. 

Section IV, dealing with the impact of school, 
religion, and occupation on personality, plus a 
chapter on collective behavior, seems least well 
organized theoretically and most sociologically 
naive. The psychologistic explanations of strikes 
will hardly be acceptable outside of managerial 
circles. 

The final chapter is an argument that science 
can and should make value judgments, based on 
the assumption that “a good environment for 
anything is one which permits it to live and ma- 
ture according to its natural needs.’ 

The book is written in a clear style, and its 
points are illustrated with an abundance of 
original case summaries. It should be quite use- 
ful in a general course for beginners in which the 
instructor is principally concerned with range 
rather than selectivity of ideas, in which per- 
sonal adjustment will be the major concern, and 
in which the instructor is not allergic to frequent 
value judgments. 


RatpH H. TuRNER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Support for Independent Scholarship and Re- 
search: A Study Supported by the American 
Philosophical Society and the Social Science 
Research Council, and Conducted by the Latter. 
By Etprince New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1951. Pp. xv+ 
116. $1.25. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


In these days of “‘interdisciplinary’’ research 
and “area studies,”’ it is encouraging to find a 
monograph devoted to a description of research 
done by the independent scholar. All too often 
one meets with the idea that it is only the highly 
formalized research organization that wil] pro- 
vide the necessary development of a real social 
science which wil] increase our knowledge of the 
problems of social relations. It is therefore with 
genuine relief that the reader finds in Dr. Sib- 
ley’s careful analysis not only explicit recogni- 
tion of the basic role in scientific discovery 
which the independent scholar plays but also a 
wise analysis of measures adopted to promote 
and to support individual research among some 
thirteen hundred scholars in three universities 
and two colleges. The data are not derived from 
a probability sample but are treated merely as 
accessible facts having suggestive significance. 
As such, the data show the situations separately 
of research in the social sciences and research in 
the natural sciences. 

The sequence of topics of the chapers is the 
need for independent research; the academic en- 
vironment in terms of motives, incentives, and 
some unfavorable conditions; interest in greater 
support for research; the different problems in 
universities and in small colleges; teachers ver- 
sus research scholars; institutional policies and 
values; the nature of creative activites; year- 
round teaching schedules; relief from routine 
duties for creative scholars; teaching loads; 
leaves of absence for research; financial aid for 
research and research opportunities for retired 
scholars; why costs differ in various fields; 
sources of financial aid; comparisons among dif- 
ferent types of institutions; support in relation 
to recognized ability; aid for faculty members in 
small institutions; aid for neglected types of re- 
search; aid for scholars early and late in their 
careers; aid for unusually able individuals; 
stimulation of other sources of aid; and publica- 
tions and subventions. 

This monograph is a helpful contribution to 
the understanding of creative scholarship and 
should be read by the administrative officers of 
colleges, graduate schools, and universities as 
well as of the national foundations which sup- 
port research. 

F. Stuart CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


New Horizons in Criminology. By HARRY ELMER 
BarRNEs and NEcLEY K. TEETERS. 2d ed. 
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New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. Pp. xvi+ 
887. $5.75. 


The new, second edition of this well-known 
textbook is an actual] rewriting and recasting of 
the entire book. Though there are 180 fewer 
pages, most of the cutting has been in the “‘ex- 
tras’; gone now are the 43 pages of systematic 
bibliographies arranged for each chapter, the 
Foreword by Frank Tannenbaum, and the ex- 
tended Preface. The new edition retains, how- 
ever, the full Table of Contents and the List of 
Illustrations as well as an extensive index of 
names and an adequate general index. Materials 
dealing with criminology have been separated 
from those having to do with penology. There is 
roughly a 40-6o per cent division as between the 
two—an emphasis on penology that was even 
more pronounced in the first edition. 

The new edition brings up to date the amaz- 
ingly varied yet detailed information that char- 
acterized the first edition. The book continues 
to be a veritable encyclopedia of criminological 
information. It attempts to take account of all 
significant developments in the war decade. 
New chapters have been added dealing with 
medica] and recreational services and with 
youth and adult authorities for rehabilitative 
treatment, and there is a new chapter on institu- 
tional planning and design in a prison building 
program. 

The authors offer their own description of 
the book as “an exercise in informed crusading 
for a more rational, humane, and effective han- 
dling of the whole problem of crime”’ (Preface, 
p. viii). The new edition, like the old, is so com- 
pletely eclectic in the matter of basic theory and 
point of view that it may be said, perhaps, to 
have none at all except approval of the idea that 
it is desirable to be “up to date” and “new.” 
The result sometimes is the assembly of consid- 
erable information on a topic that nevertheless 
provides little clarification of basic problems of 
interrelations and underlying significance. 

The absence of systematic, theoretical orien- 
tation for the mass of data, opinion, and asser- 
tion that fill this volume constitutes its principal 
weakness. Others, perhaps, may consider that a 
desirable feature. Yet there is little to be gained ~ 
by seeking to reconcile the irreconcilable 
through the device of considering each as a “‘fac- 
tor’ in some amorphous mélange of “multiple 
causes”’ that operate in whatever ways are nec- 
essary to “explain” whatever specific effects 
need explanation. 
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The volume opens with a sprightly and in- 
formative chapter on “The Revolution in the 
Nature of Crime” which paints an arresting pic- 
ture of the operation of organized crime syndi- 
cates and rackets in modern America. Rackets 
and syndicates presumably are bad and need to 
be eradicated, but the reader looks in vain for 
any basic theoretical orientation that will help 
him see both the criminal syndicate and the 
legitimate business syndicate as participants in 
a constantly ongoing struggle for the control of 
power and profits in the community. Two hun- 
dred pages later there is a chapter on “The Psy- 
chiatric Approach to Delinquency and Crime’’ 
in which the discussion points up the familiar as- 
sumption of many psychiatrists that criminal 
behavior flows from the mental and emotional 
disorganization of the personalities of individual 
criminals. 

The view of crime as an incidental] aspect of 
the struggle for power and profits in the commu- 
nity stands in sharp contrast to, and is logically 
inconsistent with, the assumption that crime oc- 
curs as a result of disorganized individual per- 
sonalities. If crime is incidental to the conflict of 
groups in society, personality disorganization 
and emotional disturbance are simply common 
aspects of human behavior to be found equally 
in both warring camps. It does not seem particu- 
larly helpful to try to reconcile this divergence 
in basic theory and approach by considering 
these opposites as different “factors” in a com- 
mon group of “multiple factors” that taken to- 
gether offer some explanation and a better un- 
derstanding of the criminality with which socie- 
ty has to deal. 

Despite the weakness resulting from this 
kind of eclecticism, this nevertheless is one of 
the most useful and convenient books in the 
field. As an encyclopedic sourcebook of general 
information, it is unexcelled. As an illustration 
of careful, logical analysis of conflicting and con- 
fused information, it is by no means exceptional. 
A quipster might be tempted to say that the 
new horizons are not new at all—they only 
seem that way because of the foggy perspective 
of an uncertain and indefinite theoretical ap- 
proach to basic problems. 

GEoRGE B. VoLp 
University of Minnesota 


Probation and Related Measures. By UNITED 
Nations. New York: Department of Social 


Affairs, United Nations, 1951. Pp. xvi+407. 
$3.00. 


This study represents a very thorough, 
thoughtful, and useful contribution to the liter- 
ature on probation. It is concerned primarily 
with an exposition of the “characteristics and 
essential features of the adult probation sys- 
tem’’ and its historical and present-day relation- 
ship to other related measures for the condition- 
al suspension of punishment. An effort is made 
to trace the origin and growth of probation and 
these related measures with special attention to 
the legislative organization and the practice of 
probation in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, and 
the Netherlands. Though information is also 
provided on the status of the probation move- 
ment in other countries on the continent of 
Europe, in Asia, Latin America, and Africa, the 
Department of Social Affairs of the United Na- 
tions has not attempted to provide a formal and 
complete survey of the laws, rules, and proce- 
dures of probation throughout the world. The 
chief interest has been directed toward a com- 
parative analysis of the development of proba- 
tion in different jurisdictions with a view to re- 
vealing the meaning of probation, some measure 
of its achievement, and a critical understanding 
of the relative merits of alternative systems. 

The study is limited primarily to a considera- 
tion of adult probation, with the explanation 
that such matters as juvenile probation, pre- 
sentence investigations, and pre-sentence court 
disposition are now being treated in allied 
studies by the United Nations Secretariat. Re- 
liance on statutes, formal reports, monographs, 
and personal communications from various gov- 
ernments as the chief sources of data had the ef- 
fect of focusing attention on the formal struc- 
ture rather than the practical operation of pro- 
bation systems. It appears, however, that com- 
plementary studies are under consideration 
which will deal with “experimental projects in 
probation, the practical results of probation, 
and the financial aspects of the probation sys- 
tem.” The wealth of information provided in the 
text of this study is further amplified by appen- 
dixes containing selected statutes, model laws, 
and a lengthy special report on probation in the 
United States. 

The careful and critical scholarship evi- 
denced in this report will unquestionably be ac- 
corded a warm reception among all persons in- 
terested in the probation movement and will 
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stimulate considerable interest in the further 
studies now in preparation. 


Luioyp E. OHLIN 
Illinois Department of Public Safety 


Elements of Sociology. By DoN MARTINDALE and 
Exro D. Monacuest. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1951. Pp. xi+724. $5.00. 


This text presents an organization of sociolo- 
gy about the concept of social action, defined as 
“action which is oriented toward another person 
asa person,” and about a typology of sacred and 
secular action systems. The authors point out 
certain emphases and omissions from the work. 
They stress theory more heavily than introduc- 
tory texts usually do, they treat only a limited 
number of institutions, and they omit ecology, 
urban and rural life, demography, and collective 
behavior. They claim to stress methodology, but 
the reviewer failed to find this so. 

The first three sections of the book present 
the field and methods of sociology, contributions 
of other sciences to sociology, and an exposition 
of historically important frames of reference in 
sociology followed by their own. Part IV re- 
views psychological and psychoanalytic theories 
of personality, presents the symbolic interac- 
tionist view, and surveys culture-personality 
materials in terms of the concept of “favored 
personality” within sacred and secular societies. 
Part V discusses general principles of institu- 
tions and social order and the family, political, 
religious, and economic institutions. The final 
section reviews theories of social change, stress- 
ing Chapin’s contribution, presents a conception 
of a social problem as existing when society sets 
goals which individuals cannot reach, and 
closes with a plea for the use of the findings of 
social science in public planning. 

Certain features of the book seem to be 
weaknesses. Students will spend a large part of 
the semester on preliminaries before getting 
down to substantive sociology. The obverse of 
the book’s emphasis on theory is a serious neg- 
lect of empirical materials. Many chapters are 
largely taken up with a history of theories, espe- 
cially those on the sociological viewpoint and on 
specific institutions. Several of these chapters 
seem to come out nowhere, except negatively. 
Students may very easily come to the conclusion 


that sociology is a brand of armchair philosophy 
and a rehash of ideas derived from other disci- 
plines. Finally, this text will rank among the 
more difficult for the student to grasp. 

The reviewer doubts that the sacred-secular 
typology is adequate as a comprehensive frame- 
work for sociology. And its greatest utility, as a 
device for examining social change, is largely 
neglected here. Alternative frames of reference 
are not well indicated for the student. In par- 
ticular, the currently important approach of 
functionalism is summarily disposed of in two 
sentences. 

There are valuable features which will out- 
weigh these drawbacks for certain uses of the 
book. Though the sacred-secular dichotomy is 
used less fully in Monachesi’s chapters than in 
Martindale’s, the text is outstanding in the de- 
gree to which it effects an integration of subject 
matter within a clear frame of reference. The 
statement of George Herbert Mead’s viewpoint 
is excellent, and there is a careful attempt to re- 
late it to psychological theories. And the general 
concepts dealing with institutions and social or- 
der are carefully thought out. Its merits should 
make the book useful for a “systematics” course 
and, when adequately supplemented with em- 
pirical materials, for an introductory course of 
fairly high level. 

H. TURNER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Man and His Years. By FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY. Raleigh, N.C.: Health Publications 
Institute, Inc., 1951. Pp. v-+311. 


This is a summary account of the first na- 
tional conference on aging, sponsored by the 
Federal Security Agency, which met in Wash- 
ington in August, 1951. It includes the reports 
of various conference committees and covers a 
variety of topics related to the aging population, 
ranging from population changes and economic 
implications to aging research and professional 
personne]. In addition, each section reports the 
names of members of the planning committee 
for that topic and the section registrants. Pro- 
fessional persons interested in work in the field 
of aging will find this a useful summary. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 
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in other countries. Historical and statistical treat- 
ment. The mentality, the function, the social 
origin, and the ideologies of employees. 

Davis, S. Race-Relations in Ancient Egypt: Greek, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1952. Pp. xiiit+176. $4.50. An in- 
quiry into the relation of races in ancient Egypt, 
introducing evidence bearing on archeology, in- 
termarriage, religious, economic, and political as- 
similation, and civic responsibilities. 

DoNALD, HENDERSON H. The Negro Freedman: Life 
Conditions of the American Negro in the Early 
Years after Emancipation. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1952. Pp. 270. $4.00. 

DrEVER, JAMES. A Dictionary of Psychology. Balti- 
more, Md.: Penguin Books, Inc., 1952. Pp. 315. 
3s. 6d. A comprehensive coverage in the form of 
brief definitions of the technical vocabulary of 
psychology. 

Duncan, Otis DuDLEy, and Artis, Jay W. Social 
Stratification in a Pennsylvania Rural Commu- 
nity. (State College Bull. 543.) State College, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania State College, 1951. Pp. 49. 

ELWIN, VERRIER. The Tribal Art of Middle India. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 
213. $7.50. Two hundred and twenty-nine photo- 
graphs and drawings representing specimens of 
art of the tribes of Middle India, with textual in- 
terpretation; of interest to students of art and 
anthropologists. 

Frumianr, Carto Marta. Basic Precepis on the 
Physiology and Pathology of Leadership. Santa 
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Clara, Calif.: Institute for Political and Eco- 
nomic Studies, 1952. Pp. 38. $1.00. 
FrencH, Tuomas M., M.D. The Integration of Be- 
havior, Vol. I: Basic Postulates. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xi+272. $5.00. 
An attempt by a well-known psychoanalyst to 
base a psychoanalytic theory of behavior on a 
careful analysis of the integrative process re- 
vealed in a patient during two years of psycho- 
analytic treatment: elementary human reactions 
are combined and co-ordinated into a complete 

behavior pattern. 

GALANTIERE, Lewis (ed.). America and the Mind 
of Europe. New York: Library Publishers, 1952. 
Pp. 125. $2.75. Ten writers of international repu- 
tation report the postwar European mind, in 
particular what Europeans think about the 
United States. 

GALENSON, WALTER. The Danish System of Labor 
Relations: A Study in Industrial Peace. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. xii+ 
321. $4.50. History of the Danish labor move- 
ment; the Danish Federation of Labor, and the 
Danish Employers’ Association; the procedures 
of collective bargaining; role of government 
mediation; effects of collective bargaining on 
wages, industrial disputes, and distribution of 
national income; special labor courts and private 
arbitration; and the impact of political socialism 
on collective bargaining. 

Grim, Lewis; Ditrmer, CLARENCE G.; 
CoLBERT, Roy J.; and KastLeR, NorMAN M. 
Social Problems. 4th ed. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv+496. $4.25. 

GLUECK, SHELDON. Crime and Correction: Selected 
Papers. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 
1952. Pp. x+273. $3.50. 

GLUECK, SHELDON (ed.). The Welfare State and the 
National Welfare: A Symposium on Some of the 
Threatening Tendencies of Our Times. Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
ix+289. $3.50. A collection of articles by Ameri- 
can statesmen, educators, and leaders, including 
Bernard Baruch, Herbert Hoover, General 
Dwight Eisenhower, Vannevar Bush, Roscoe 
Pound, and John Foster Dulles, on the dangers of 
the ‘‘welfare state.” 

GOGUEL, Francois, and DuPreux, GEORGES. So- 
ctologie électorale. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1951. Pp. 89, 

GriFFITH, Epwarp F. A Sex Guide to Happy Mar- 
riage. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 352. $3.00. The physiological, medical, and 
psychological aspects of married life, with an 
Introduction by Robert Latou Dickinson, M.D. 

Haas, Francis J. Man and Society. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. xxi+554. 
$4.50. A second edition of a 1930 sociological text- 
book, with five new chapters. 

HARTMANN, GRETHE, and SCHULSINGER, FINI. 
Physical and Mental Stress and Consequential De- 
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velopment of Atherosclerosis within the Jewish 
Population of Denmark. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde 
& Bagger, 1952. Pp. 76. Danish Kr. 8.00. 

HAVEMANN, ERNEST, and WEsT, PatricrA SALTER. 
They Went to College: The College Graduate in 
America Today. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1952. Pp. x-+-277. $4.00. An extensive study 
of college graduates in the United States, who 
they are, and what they have done, gathered 
by Time magazine and analyzed by the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

HERSHBERGER, Guy F. The Mennonite Church in the 
Second World War. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite 
Publishing House, 1951, Pp. xii+308. $3.50. 

Hoover, GLENN E. Essays in Provocation: Letters, 
Essays and Addresses. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. Pp. xvi+226. $3.00. 

Hussarp, Georce D. The Geography of Europe. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xvii+870. $6.75. 

HoutcHinson, BERTRAM. Depopulation and Rural 
Life in Scotland: A Summary Report of Three In- 
quiries for the Department of Health for Scotland in 
Parts of Rural Scotland as to the Causes of Rural 
Depopulation. London: Central Office of Informa- 
tion, 1949. Pp. 36. 

HUTCHINSON, BERTRAM. Depopulation and Rural Life 
in the Solway Counties: The First Report of an In- 
quiry for the Department of Health for Scotland in- 
to the Causes of Rural Depopulation, and Designed 
to Provide Social Data Necessary for Rural Plan- 
ning. London: Central Office of Information, 
1949. Pp. ix+110. 

Innis, Haroxp A. The Bias of Communication. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1951. Pp. 
ix+226. $4.50. A collection of essays around the 
theme that the material and technological ele- 
ments of communicative systems—newspapers, 
telegraph, etc.—tend to build themselves into 
monopolies of knowledge and destroy the unity 
they intended to create. 

Jerrress, Luoyp A. (ed.). Cerebral Mechanisms in 
Behavior: The Hixon Symposium. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1951. Pp. xiv+311. $6.50. 
Symposium by eminent psychologists and neu- 
rologists on contemporary knowledge and views 
on the functioning of the brain and its influence 
on behavior. 

Jenkins, DANIEL. Tradition, Freedom and the Spirit. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. Pp. 195. 
$3.00. Deals with the need of Catholic and 
Protestant churches to interpret the develop- 
ments in modern life. 

JouvENEL, BERTRAND DE. The Ethics of Redistribu- 
tion. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1951. Pp. ix+91. $1.75. Three essays on ‘‘the 
Socialist Ideal,” ‘‘State Expenditure,” and ‘‘The 
Potentialities of Pure Redistribution.” 

KaGan, Henry ENocu. Changing the Attitude of 
Christian toward Jew: A Psychological Approach 
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through Religion. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. xvi+-155. $2.75. Describes 
the methods employed in experimental studies to 
reduce the prejudice of Christians toward Jews 
and the results of such studies. 

Katz, DANIEL; MacCosy, NATHAN; GuRIn, 
ALD; and FLoor, Lucretia G. Productivity, Su- 
pervision and Morale among Railroad Workers. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan, Sur- 
vey Research Center, 1951. Pp. xii+61. De- 
scribes the results of a series of studies made 
under a grant from the Office of Naval Research. 

KAZEMZADEH, Friruz. The Struggle for Transcaucasia 
(1917-1921). New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. xiii+356. $5.75. 

Kraus, Henry. In the City Was a Garden: A Hous- 
ing Project Chronicle. New York: Renaissance 
Press, 1951. Pp. 255. $3.00. An account of how 
the residents of a San Pedro, California, housing 
project deal with the racial problem following the 
migration of Negroes into their communities; a 
case study in community organization and ac- 
tion. 

KUHLEN, RayMonD G. The Psychology of Adolescent 
Development. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. 
Pp. xvii+675. $5.00. A textbook discussing the 
nature of adolescence; the physical, intellectual, 
and cultural backgrounds of adolescent behavior; — 
areas of adolescent adjustment; and methods of 
studying the individual adolescent. 

Leys, WAYNE A. R. Ethics for Policy Decisions: The 
Art of Asking Deliberative Questions. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiii+428. $4.75. 
A text by a teacher of philosophical ethics deal- 
ing with the problem of making wise choices in 
application to significant areas of modern life. 

Loewy, Herta. The Retarded Child. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 160. $3.75. Ex- 
plains how retarded children can and should be 
handled by parents and teachers to develop self- 
confidence and be brought into group life as 
normal participants. 

LonG, CLARENCE D. The Labor Force in War and 
Transition—Four Countries. (Occasional Paper 
36.) New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1952. Pp. 61. $1.00. 

Maclver, R. M. (ed.). Conflict of Loyalties. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 150. $2.00. 
Twelve scholars characterize the issues which 
throughout man’s experience have caused a clash 
between group loyalty and personal standards of 
conduct and present-day issues setting this prob- 
lem. 

MARDEN, CHARLES F. Minorities in American So- 
ciety. New York: American Book Co., 1952. Pp. 
xiv+493. $4.50. Textbook dealing with native- 
foreign relations, white-colored relations, ward- 
wardship relations, religious differences, and mi- 
nority status. 

Mayer, Kurt B. The Population of Switzerland. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
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Pp. xii +336. $5.00. A demographic study of pop- 
ulation shifts in Switzerland from the fourteenth 
century to the present. 

MEAD, MARGARET (ed.). Soviet Attitudes toward Au- 
thority: An Interdisciplinary Approach to Prob- 
lems of Soviet Character. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. 148. $4.00. A survey 
prepared for the RAND Corporation by anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, political scientists, his- 
torians, and other specialists under the direction 
of Margaret Mead; concerned primarily with a 
treatment of the authority system in Soviet Rus- 
sia, 

MEADE, J. E., and Stone, RicHarD. National In- 
come and Expenditure. Cambridge: Bowes & 
Bowes, 1952. Pp. 48. 3s. 

MERRILL, FRANcis E., and ELtprepGE, H. WENT- 
worTH. Culture and Society: An Introduction to 
Sociology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xi+611. $5.50. A new introductory text in 
sociology, from the cultural perspective. 

MITCHELL, C. CrypE. Land Reform in Asia: A Case 
Study. Washington, D.C.: National Planning As- 
sociation, 1952. Pp. vii+34. $0.50. Seven lessons 
learned from the Korean land sale applicable to 
problems of agricultural reform in most undevel- 
oped areas of the world. 

Monroe, WALTER S. Teaching-Learning Theory and 
Teacher Education 1890 to 1950. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1952. Pp. vii +426. $6.00. A 
comprehensive historical treatment of practices 
and views of teacher-training and learning in the 
last sixty years. 

Moore, ArtHur. Underemployment in American 
Agriculture. Washington, D.C.: National Plan- 
ning Association, 1952. Pp. viii+-91. $0.75. 

MomrorD, Lewis. The Conduct of Life. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951. Pp. ix+342. $5.00. 
A mature expression of the author’s thought on 
the main issues of contemporary life. 

Owen, D. R. G. Scientism, Man, and Religion. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. Pp. 208. 
$3.50. The danger of misapplying scientific prin- 
ciples in modern society, pointing out that West- 
ern empirical scientism which evaluates science as 
the only key to knowledge may lead to a kind of 
secularism little different from communism. 


PanxHourst, E. Sytvia. Ex-Italian Somaliland. 


New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 460. 
$7.50. An extensive treatment of the political his- 
tory of Somaliland and its present political status. 

PaTRICK, CLARENCE H. Alcohol, Culture, and So- 
ciety. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1952. Pp. xv-+176. $3.00. Studies alcoholic drink- 
ing and addiction from the social and cultural 
point of view. 

Parties, LisLE Marcu. The Works of Man. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xxiv-+330. $4.75. A new printing of a 1911 classic 
work in art criticism: the art products of the an- 
cient Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and 


medieval Europe; the qualities and points of view 
of these peoples. 

Pottak, Otro, et al. Social Science and Psychother- 
apy for Children. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1952. Pp. 242. $4.00. Clinical study of 
children on the implications of family structure, 
social interaction, anxiety, extra-familial influ- 
ences, culture conflicts, and age-sex factors. 

Fritz, and Davin. Children Who 
Hate: The Disorganization and Breakdown of Be- 
havior Controls. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. 
Pp. 253. $3.50. Clinical study of the breakdown 
of the control system in children, leading to 
hyperaggressive behavior: twenty-two specific 
points in the breakdown of the systems of con- 
trols and thirty-four specific points of delinquent 
defenses against the world and interference of 
adults. 

REINHARDT, JAMES M.; MEADows, PAUL; and GIL- 
LETTE, JOHN M. Social Problems and Social Pol- 
icy. New York: American Book Co., 1952. Pp. 
590. $4.50. New textbook covering the major so- 
cial problems in American society. 

Rose, Arnotp M. Union Solidarity: The Internal 
Cohesion of a Labor Union. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. xx+209. 
$3.00. How workers relate themselves to their 
union as seen in measurement of workers’ reac- 
tions. 

RUESCH, JURGEN, M.D. Chronic Disease and Psycho- 
logical Invalidism: A Psychosomatic Study. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951. Pp. 191. $3.50. Reports results of 
study and analysis of chronic disease and invalid- 
ism as psychosomatic occurrences, with atten- 
tion to the role of situational conflicts, character 
problems, and social and cultural influences. 

SHEFFIELD, ALFRED D., and SHEFFIELD, ADA 
Evriot. The Mind of a ‘‘Member”: New Bearings 
for Service to Home and Work Relations. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1951. Pp. 208. $4.00. A 
study of family and factory situations to show the 
meaning of role relationships which provide a 
maturer background for the handling of prob- 
lems of conflict. 

SmitH, M. B. The Single Woman of Today: Her 
Problems and Adjustment. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1952. Pp. xiv-+129. $2.75. 

Situ, T. E. Population Growthin Malaya: A Survey 
of Recent Trends. New York: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1952. Pp. viii+-126. $3.00. 
Describes the demographic characteristics and 
the potentialities for population growth of the 
Malays, Chinese, and Indians in Malaya and dis- 
cusses the relative pace of population change and 
economic development in this area. 

SNYDER, LE Moyne, M.D. Homicide Investigation. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1951. Pp. 
xiii+359. $7.50. Tells how to make first-at-the- 
scene examinations and explains the manner of 
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collection, preservation, and transmitta] of evi- 
dence to the laboratory. 

Tue STAFF OF THE INSTITUTE OF CHILD StTuDy. 
Twenty-five Years of Child Study. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1951. Pp. xiii+182. 
$4.00. 

STEIN, Harotp (ed.). Public Administration and 
Policy Development: A Case Book. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. xlv-+860. $5.00. 
A book of twenty-six case studies for use in the 
teaching of public administration, bringing out 
such important matters as organization, the for- 
mation and co-ordination of programs, and rela- 
tions with legislatures and the public. Cases 
drawn primarily from acts and agencies of the 
federal government, each analyzed by an expert. 

Summers, RoBERT E. (ed.). America’s Weapons of 
Psychological Warfare. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1951. Pp. 206. $1.75. A roundup of material 
describing current operations of the United 
States Information Service and its effectiveness 
with regard to the Soviet Union. 

Tatum, ELBERT LEE. The Changed Political Thought 
of the Negro, 1915-1940. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1951. Pp. 205. $3.00. Analysis of the causes 
and consequences of the changing political al- 
legiances of the Negro voting group in our coun- 
try. 

Tax, SOL, et al. Heritage of Conquest: The Ethnology 
of Middle America. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1952. Pp. 312. $5.00. A general survey by a group 
of specialists of the general cultural characteris- 
tics of Middle American groups, setting off such 
peoples from those to north and south and dis- 
cussing cultural change and persistence. 

TENENBAUM, JOSEPH. Underground: The Story of a 
People. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. ix+532. $4.50. A story of East European 
Jewry under Nazi domination based on inter- 
views with survivors and written diaries. 

TINBERGEN, N. The Study of Instinct. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. xii+228. 
$7.00. An introduction to the biological study of 
innate behavior, primarily for zodlogy students 
but also for psychologists and physiologists and 
concerned predominantly with subhuman be- 
havior. 

TuRNER, RosBert K. (ed.). Partners in the Free 
World. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1951. 
Pp. ix+103. $1.00. 

Uiam, B. Titoism and the Cominform. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 243. 
$4.00. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Changing Patterns 
of Scholarship and the Future of Research Librar- 
ies: A Symposium in Celebration of the 200th — 
Anniversary of the Establishment of the Uni- © 
versity of Pennsylvania Library. Philadelphia: ~ 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. x+ 
133. $2.00. 

VAUGHAN, WAYLAND F. Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment: Foundations of Mental Health. New York: — 
Odyssey Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+578. A new text- 
book discussing basic principles (such as facing 7 
reality and psychological maturity), the dynam- 
ics of personal adjustment, and clinical methods 
for dealing with personality. Illustrative cases. 

Voct, Evon Z., and CLypDE. Navaho 
Means People. Cambridge: Harvard University 7 
Press, 1951. Pp. 159. $5.00. Over 180 large-size © 
photographs (by Leonard McCombe) of Navaho 
people at work, at play, participating in secret 
ceremonials, and, in general, carrying on typical 
living practices. The text presents a sympathetic 
account of the Navaho, particularly of the clash 
of cultures. 

WacxH, Joacum. Types of Religious Experience: 
Christian and Non-Christian. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+275. $3.50. 
Ten essays on religious experience, with criteria 
for distinguishing it from other types of experi- 
ence; from the fields of theology, philosophy, his- 
tory, and sociology. 

Witson, Monica. Good Company: A Study of 
Nyakyusa Age Villages. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. xii +278. $5.00. A social 
anthropological study of a village system in 
southern Tanganyika in Africa. The system con- 
sists of an age set, thought to be unique in human 
social organization; discusses its structure and its 
social values. 

Wrxcu, Rosert F. The Modern Family. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. xxi+522. $3.90. A 
new textbook on problems of the family; vi- 
gnettes of the family in other cultures; the func- 
tions of the family; parent-child relationships; 
and courtship, love, and marriage. 

Winstow, C. E. A. The Cost of Sickness and the Price 
of Health. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. Pp. 106. $1.50. 

Younc, Krmpatt. Personality and Problems of Ad- 
justment. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. x-+716. $5.00. An extensive revi- 
sion of a well-known text, with greater treatment 
of neo-Freudian contributions, psychosomatics, 
and problems of old age. 


